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A L Bochefoncente la „e 500 
4 clos ſeem to have exhauſted that part 
of morality, which has for its object, Man 
living in Society, at Court, or in the Me- 
tropolis. But although the principle be 
invariable, man is ſeen in every age, 1 in ; 
each reign under different ' appearances. 
The ideas which are moſt general in the 
world, meal increaſe of riches and enjoy- 
ments, the progreſs of luxury, the ſe⸗ 
verity or e of government, the 
force or annihilation of certain prejudices, 
the greater or leſſer communication of the 
court with the city, all theſe circumſtances 
produce conſiderable changes in tlie mo- 
rals of a nation. There are diſtempers 
which totally: diſappear, - whilſt others 
ariſe; to afflict 3 It is the Hall. 
en eee: . £2653 „ m ein bonus 
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_e PREFACE. 


I deſpair of approaching the model of 
la Bruyere, which is the beſt reaſon for 
not following the plan he has traced; 

but, in renouncing admiration, let me be 

permitted to pretend to eſteem. It is 
much better to deſcribe characters, give 
maxims, and write detached thoughts, 
ſuch as may call to our mind the excel- 
lencies of la Bruyere, than to methodi- 
_ ally fatigue the reader in chapters of mo- 


Literary productions are for the moſt 
part too voluminous. Authors are too 
commonly over- fond of - definitions and 
diviſions, and afterwards, in uniting the 
parts of their work, the cement fills up 
more ſpace than the ſtones which com- 
| poſe the edifice. There are thoughts 
and maxims which may throw light upon 
a ſubje&, and at the ſame time be too in · 
ſignificant to be accompanied with the ap- 
paratus of a treatiſe. '' Detached thoughts, 
Den they are well expreſſed, produce a 
eater effect, and are more eaſily re» 
Wind Fran 3 if ay were confatmaced with 

_ 7 
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the whole matter of Aa chap ler- They 
awaken the attention of the reader, and 


ſpare both him and the ae an 1 uſeleſ | 


wann er n einen, 


% 
4 


63 bann been x copions' or ebgeig, ad have 
written a chapter, given maxims, or de- 
lineated characters, according as matter 
occurred, or as by one means or the other 
12 ere more nes _— on Cas.) 


ln Uh a I have traced I had 
no perſon in view, and 1 have carefully 
avoided drawing portraits.” A character re- 
lates to a quality, vice or defect, whieh is 


meant to be deſcribed; a portrait afſem- 


bles all the qualities, vices and defects of a 


perſon, their oppoſites and extent, with 
all the elements of which that perſon i is 


eee A faithful portrait belongs t to 


a perſon only, becauſe there are not two 
perſons in the world who have the ſame 


phyſiognomy and ſtature, whoſe qualities 


are in every degree ſimilar, nar. between | 


whom. they are equally divided. La Bruyere 
was: * 1 he introduced into his 
2:01 T3 \ | cha- 


132 
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po 1 


a LS! c R. 
characters notorious particulars of odndudl} ; 
and thereby could not fail of indicating the 


perſons. He went ſtill farther ; he ſpoke 
of the great events of the times, and of 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſonages, without 
Goring * recitals with the — _ 


{ Ido * 8 himſelf upon William, 
vines: of eee «ne hin we 8 
| 7 5 man Bid, 508 1 will croſs the 2 and 
* deſpoil my father of his patrimony; I 


« will drive him, his wife, and his heir 


<« from. his ſtates. And as he had ſaid fo 
« he acted - What he had moſt to appre- 
% hend was the reſentment of | ſeveral 
kings whom he had outraged: in the 
«« perſon of one monarch ; but they were 
« his friends, and, almoſt. ſaid to him, 


< croſs. the ſea, take your father's pro- 


2 Anh and poſſeſs en of 15 pins”: 2 


es _ 4 7 


| | 7 * Bruyere 3 e r bore 
no reſemblance except to one man. Such 


is that of STRATON,. whom he repreſents 
in ſit uations ſo rare and conformable to 
| an 


nd - ons am as 


PREFACE. 
thoſe in which the duke 'de Lauzun was 


known to be, that at the time it could not 
be doubted but la Bruyere had in view this 
courtier who had experienced * a Vas 


es of fortune; 


The pre Sin thus N himſelf: 63 
“ Straton was born under two planets, 
% happy and unhappy; to the ſame de- 
<< gree his life is a romance: No ! It wants 


probability. He has had no adven- 


* tures. . He has agreeable dreams, and 
« ſome diſagreeable ones. What do I 


* ſay! Nobody dreams as he has lived. 


None ever drew more advantages from 


« deſtiny than he has done. He is ac- 
quainted with mediocrity and extremes. 


«© He; has made a n _ * has: 5 


1 - 
« . . 


is his 1 of the 9 man * | 


are many ſhades which have eſcaped the 


count de Brancas, in whom the model of 


la Bruyere was: ac: by all his co- 
nen 


. FVV 
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I have carefully avoided giving room a for 
like applications; and, from a moſt ſcrupu- 
lous circumſpection, I have facrificed ſo- 5 
veral intereſting deralyc> 55 515 


| If a preface be aſeful, I am of opinion 
that it ĩs ſo in a work of this kind; when 
an author means to avoid imputations 
and make known his intentions. Such is 
my deſign. I wilt not ſpeak either of the 
thoughts or ſtyle in which they are con- 
" veyed ; what ſignifies it to the public 


ſelf, or what are his ideas, adjuſted ac- 
cording to his talents and manner of per- 
ceiving upon the true and beautiful. My 
intention is to pleaſe, inſtruct, and be in- 
the reader, and will plead better for or 
againſt the author than all his reaſon- 


what rules an author has preſcribed him- 
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vague: ney Wit is the ſource . 3 
7 y. of errors. ſy i = after the, man- W 
ner of the Engliſh, 'A leſs general ex- 1 
preſſion were uſed, ideas would be more 
clear and preciſe. The Engliſh ſay a man 
bas Parts. The unden of well propor- 5 cy 
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2 — CONSIDERATIONS UPON 
tioned features, joined to colouring, pro- 
duces beauty; but a figure may be pleaſing 


by preſenting ſome agreeable lineaments. A 
woman, without being handſome, my 


have ſome beautiful features. 


This may be underſtood of Wit. An 
invention of terms would be neceſſary to 
deſcribe its different parts. This word, as 
well as that of loving, has not a ſufficiency 


of diſtinctive e 1 


ou”. 
pag av ; 
, — 


A ons author ** that the 
difference of Wit and Parts is produced by 
education alone. Such a ſyſtem is ſcarcely 
worth refutation; its falſeneſs may be de- 

ſcurity of metaphyſics. Facts and the 
ſlighteſt reflection are ſufficient to prove 
that the man of genius owes every thing 
to nature. Were it otherwiſe all the ſtu- 
dents in an academy, of painting or ſculpture, 
would become Rapaels and Bouchardens. 


The infuſlicienty of ſtudy 10 practice 5 


: is apparent in the OY BY 9555 made | 


1 


— . 
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by: a conſtant application to the games of 
cheſs and commerce, or to any other 
game which requires combination. The 
degree of perfection, at which all are to 


remain, is very ſoon attained, and beyond 
this neither attention, avidity, nor ſelf- 
Jowes att 7 n can 8 


n 940: N 241 


oF will: Aeon 6 define Wit, MENS 1 


* _ 
* 4 
- =" 


nn ha my 1 os in fome meaſure 5 
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| Jtappears to to me, that Wit n hes bis called 
the K dge of Cauſes, Relations and 


: Effects. Profound Wit goes back to cauſes z 


that which is extended embraces relations 


immediate judging effects. The laſt kind 
is a ſpecial gift of diſcernment; it ſeems 


to belong particularly to women, for which 


: reaſon, it perhaps is, that the Germans 


attribute to them fomething PEER 
or- Apt to ene 
aue 3 | definition of Wit is undoubtedly 

5 2 . 


oy 


2 72 


and affimities, and refined Wit conſiſts in 


2 > £ 
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ſuperior to mine. © Wit,” ſays he, 0 zonfilts 
in diſtinguiſhing reſemblances in objects 
which differ from each other, and judg- 
ment in diſtinguiſhing in what objects 
Hypich reſemble each other are different.” 
This diſtinction throws much light upon 
the nature of Wit, and upon that part of 
it called judgment, which is thereby well 
defined and eſtabliſhed. But a more ſimple 
notion muſt be reverted to. Wit is the 
_ aptitude of thought, and thought itſelf. 

Every thing intellectual and phyſical is 
conſined to two operations: conception 
and production: The man who thinks 

moſt, and is moſt inclined to thinking, poſ- 
ſeſſes to the higheſt degree the gift of Wit. 
„How many authors, rigorouſly examined 


according to this rule, would · loſe their re- 


putation. There is more thought e - 
pages of Montaigne, de la e Fm 
aeg as 3 in a whole poem. 


21 7 þ ; 


11 8 mths were, 8 —. 


apart manner and colouring, and the at- 
tention were to be confined to what is pro- 


ug and. ende the, Pere of the . 
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der's 1 we ſhould be aſtoniſhed 
at the rad of the reſult. qr "0 LN 


Wit bas. — e to "this 6ight, „ 
by which the moſt juſt idea and the livelieſ 


image is given of it. All its operations 


be aſſimilated to thoſe of the eye, whith 
ſeems to be the material ſoul of the body. 


The properties of Wit 'and Sight, are the 
perception of objects, the diſtinction of 


their forms and difference, the judgment 
of their diſtance, and ſeeing clearly far and 


quickly. Theſe relations have been found 
ſo juſt, that without reaſoning upon their 
cauſes, the ſame expreſſions are uſed to 
determine the qualities of Wit and thoſe 
of ſight : ſagacity, clearneſs, perſpicuity, 
penetration, ſubtilty ; obtuſe, obſcure, are 
words applied to one and the other. Eyes 


accuſtomed: to certain objects diſcover” in 
them ſhades which eſcape a more pene- 
trating eye, not being in the ſame habitude. 
In this manner, the eye of a connoiſſeur in 
painting ſoon diſtinguiſhes a copy from 


an original; the man of letters, the man 


of Ws inſtantly diſcovers i in a work all that 


4 ny OS relates 
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relates to the ſtyle and genius of a great 
writer. In the fimple ſtatement of a pro- 
poſition, he quickly diſcovers diſtant con- 
ſequences ; in a principle ſeemingly uncon- 
nected, many applications; in a ſimple 
idea, ſomething ſublime ; and, in a brilliant 
W N falſehood and ffectation, mY 
II Wit be nothing bit WWögnt, i it 

conſiſts in perceiving clearly, its degrees of 

elevation muſt be aſſigned; the diſtance of 
objects meaſured; the obſcurity with which 
they are ſurrounded, and their complica- 
tion determined before its qualities can be 
appreciated ; and he who ſhall have pene- 
trated the - greateſt obſcurity, or clearly 
ſeen objects at the greateſt diſtance, will 
| be the r man of ſuperior Wit, 


Who, eccedipig to this DiinIGpts can 
refuſe to Newton, and the Chancellor 
Bacon who had diſcovered what Newton 
demonſtrated, the firſt rank among men 
of ſuperior underftanding ? ? The diſcovery 
of the laws of nature certainly required 
the gre ateſt etent of Fe, and mani- 
feſted | 


2 WIT AND Nan 7 3 


feſted the moſt ſublime conceptions. The 

knowlgdge of man; the ſprings by which 5 

_ he- acts; the means of directing him, and 

of ſubjecting his inclinations, ought to 
place the philoſopher and the legiſla- 

tor immediately after. Theſe are the 

Newtons of the moral world. In the 


ſame claſs will be found the hiſtorian, 


who aſſigns the cauſes of the revolutions 
of empires, the vices of their con ſtitution, 
and who traces, in the ruins of antiquity, 
the progreſs of human intelligence. Poets 
form a claſs apart: ſome have talents only, 
others harmony joined to philoſophy, ſen- 
timent and thought. Rouſſeau frequently 
devoid of thought and philoſophy, Rouſ- 
ſeau remarkable for nothing but harmony 
of ſtyle, and who ſeldom ſpeaks to the | 
heart, may be cena as a muſician. 


In following the Pal W and on 
examining the extent of the faculty of 
thinking, thoughts will be diſtinguiſhed as 
they are profound or enlightening. The 
reſult will prove, that there is much dif- 
ference in the merit to be attributed to 
moral or philoſophical works. It ſeems, 


B 4 however, 
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however, that once ranged in a claſs, as 
upon the ſhelf of a library, one author is, 
to the generality of obſervers, equal to 
another. By frequently hearing Mon- 
taigne, La Bruyere, La Rochefoucault, 
and Duclos quoted together, we might 
be led to believe that their wit was upon 
à level. However ingenious Duclos may 
be in his definitions, or of whatever ſa- 
gacity he may give proofs in the diſcovery 
of certain gradations, he is very unequal 
to Montaigne and La Bruyere. Duclos ſees 
clearly, but not at a diſtance. He knows men, 
but they are thoſe of Paris, of a certain 
eircle, in the moment when he writes. He 
has frequently deſcribed a fugitive being. 
The horizon of his ideas is circumſcribed. 
In another age or country Duclos's men will 
be unknown. This author will be like 
thoſe painters whoſe pictures are ſought 
after for no other reaſon than becauſe they 
ſhew the modes and faſhions of the age in 
which they are produced. He was, hows» 
ever, quoted twenty years ago with Mon- 
teſquieu, Buffon” and Jean Jacques Roſ- 
| au, ve reaſon of his ſucceſs is eaſily 
* $243 ate found. 
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| found, His kind of wit, which was pre- 
ciſion, juſtneſs, and ſagacity, to a certain 
elevation of idea, gave him great advan- 
tages in converſation. It was of Duclos, 5 
of whom it was firſt ſaid; That he had his 
wit in ready money. He ſeized with promp- 


titude the objects moſt within the reach 
of the ſociety of his time, and which were 
moſt intereſting to it. This muſt have 


produced the greateſt effect. The moment 


he wiſhed to elevate himſelf he ſhewed 
the bounds of his talents. The painter of 
a few portraits fell beneath mediocrity 
when he attempted to paint hiſtory. 
Duclos deſcribed manners, ridicule, vices, 


and the: falſe virtues of thoſe with whom 
he lived, but he had never lived with 


e bt 


Wit is cen 1 in 1 con- 


| eden of men of genius Or great ta len 2 r 


As ſoon as they are out of their ſpheres 


they appear not ſuperior to others, and * 
there is ſome difficulty in reconciling the 
contradiẽtion between their works and 
their converſation, Men of eloquence 
N es muſt. 
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maſt more particularly feel this diſadvan- 
tage. A great theatre is neceffary to ani- 
mate them and call forth their talents. 
Wit is proportioned to the ſubje& and' 
circumſtances, but talents require to be 
entirely developed. Without an eſtabliſned 
reputation, it is with difficulty a man can 
give attention when he reaſons upon a 
füubject. Nothing but a fucceſſion of bril- 
Hant thoughts has a great effect in con- 
verſation. Subtilties vaniſh, they are loſt 
in the circle when the auditors are nat 
previouſſy prepared by the reputation of 
the ſpeaker. The eloquent man muſt be 
excited rouſed; the man of wit is always 
maſter of himſelf; his expreſſions fall every 
where with equal force, and, without being 
dazzling, illumine every object to which 
they re directed: thoſe of a man of elo- 
quence or talents are a torrent which over- 
flows one part only; like the poet, he alſo 
muſt be in the humour. The man of wit 
always knows the meaſures he is to purſue; 
he combines, judges and expreſſes himſelf 
with truth, elegance, and agreeableneſs: 
* 8 man is led away by the im- 
. pulſe 


1 
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pulſe of fudden infpitation, and frequently 


has no idea of the great effects he is | 
going to uy ce, 


5 ; 


Or THE e or THE Pazsrons, 


THE Paſſions, in heating the mind, give 
a ſoaring to Wit, which naturally it has 


not. This is another fource of error to 
thoſe who judge, becauſe they cannot con- 


ceive the means, the wit and ſentiment 
with which paſſions infpire the cool and 
ſedate man, who, in that ſtate, is not 


above mediocrity. The paſſions improved 


the perſon of le Kain . His jgnoble 
 fature and vulgar features were forgotten; 1 


he became elevated and ennobled: Le Kain 


diſappeared, and his mind gave to his ex- 


terior the dignity and grandeur of a hero, 


It was on reflecting upon the creative power 
of the paſſions that a lady, to whom ſome 
of her friends expreſſed their ſurpriſe at 


A celebrated actor. 
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the lover ſhe had denn returned for 


anſwer : bas be ever loved you? _ 


A man, in what » cn. 8 of 
wit is never diſcovered, except by the aid 
of ſtimulating paſſions, has not ae 
Tat _ from nature. 


It may, I believe, be eſtabliſhed as a” 
8 1 8 of judging, that a man of ſuperior 
wit has no need of the paſſions to diſplay - 
it; that they are neceſſary to them of a 
ſecondary order, and that ſtupidity is ap- 


plicable to him, from whom, even with _ 
. theſe aids, no ſpark of wit was ever e 


to proceed... 


There muſt, in the 3 age, wy many 
errors in eee Wit, becauſe the 
language of men of ſenſe, and that of the 


arts and ſciences, is more generally ac- 


quired; : conſequently, it is more eaſy to 
deceive. Riches and magnificence are not 
repreſented by a gaudy dreſs, although it 


be illuſive! in the eyes of the vulgar, 


wad , 


At: 
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At preſent it is eaſy to write upon moſt 
ſubjects. The inſtigation of knowledge, 
the innumerable writings, journals, com- 


mentaries upon great writers, extracts and 
critical diſſertations, form a general die- 
tionary of ideas, reſults and judgments, 
wherein every author finds an aſſortment, 
and the matter of a work, by mutilating, 


difuniting and mingling. Without Wit, 


a book may be produced upon adminiſtra- 


tiort or morality, and one who is not a 
poet may write verſes, couplets or come- 
dies. Every body, in matter o Wit, ſeems 
now to have the neceſſary, A few are 


dr, bleſſed Ho OOO OR _ F 2 
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=: is mY the effect of this increaſe of 
bu ielge that one author, without the 
leaſt tinge of geometry, may write the 
eulogium of N ewton or Deſcartes, and 
analize their works; that another, quite 
ignorant of the military art, may compoſe 
that of Turenne or the Marſhal Saxe, and 


in ſome meaſure appreciate their merit, 
and Nee * ar in idk 
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In the age of Louis XIV. (the age. of 
the greateſt talents) Bernouilly alone would 
have written the eulogium of Deſcartes, 
Puiſegur or Feuquieres that of a general. 
Boſſuet and Fleſchier celebrated Turenne 


and Conde ; but they did — more 


than ſeize and trace the principal parts 
their character; they 8 neither of 


their campaigns, nor talents as profeſſional 
men. At preſent there is no difficulty in 
writing upon painting, architecture, and 


without e . firſt r 5 


Talents ee more 4 it is Bader 
rally believed, upon circumſtances, becauſe 


theſe determine the degree to which they 


ſoar. Had Fenelon nat been preceptor 


to the duke of Bourgoyne, he would not 
have compoſed a work of ſentiment and 
imagination, and to this bock only he 


owes his reputation. A ridicu lous adven- 


ture furniſhed Piron with the rich and comic 
ſubject of la Metromanie; without this 


event he would have been in the claſs of 


Os authors. If Fontenelle Noe died 


* „ * 
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at the age of forty, known by the Letters 
of the Chevalier, d'Her,, his. eclogues or 
the reign of affectation, and his operas, 


he would not have been equal to Dorat. 
Determined to another eſſay, after having 
ſeveral times turned his attention towards 
objects proper for his genius, he became 


the _— of 58 n in a, which: he | 


SS» 0 


or „Talzurs ron Ponte Busses 
A VERY. modemte portion of Wit i is 


ſufficient to inſure ſucceſs in public, affairs. 
The Principal functions of men in place 


conſiſt in deciding upon queſtions already 


2 thouſand times reſolved. A certain 
activity neceſſary to a prompt execution; 


a facility in ſeizing details familiar hy ha: 


bitude ; the text of a few regulations pre 
ſent to the mind; a knowledge of preſ 
forms and cuſtoms, which have acquired the 


force of law, are all that are requiſite, 


from 


wee, and aſſiſtance are poured on 


. 
* 
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From every quarter to a man in place, and 
the meaſure of them is in proportion to 
| his elevation. Affairs are previouſly 'ex- 
amined and diſcuſſed. They are not laid 
before him until they have in ſome mea- 
ſure been ſifted, cleared, and put into 
ſuch a point of view, that, unleſs he be 
ſtupid, the decifion meets his eye. A man 
endowed with a middling underſtanding, 
and who has. memory and application, 
may acquire a great reputation, eſpecially | 
if his phyſiognomy be ſenſible, or one 
which commands reſpect. Experience, 
moreover, teaches us, that for the moſt 
part ſucceſs is more due to the character 
than the genius of the man in place. 
Theſe are confounded, becauſe to give an 
idea of merit, it is ſufficient that the end 
propoſed be attained. The extent of the 
means are alſo preſumed upon from the 
importance of the object: Actors are 
judged by the theatre on which they re- 
preſent. By a conſequence of this manner 
of judging, we are diſpoſed to refuſe the 
qualities of the mind to him whom we 
1. unequal to his ſituation and the 

a . 
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character aſſigned him When we think 
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of the weak and indolent Gaſton, we ſeldom 


recollect chat he was à man of great wit 


and eloquence. But for the elevation of 


genius, the ſtateſman muſt be diſtinguiſſied 
from the man fit for buſineſs: In every age 


the firſt will always be a man ſuperior and 


rarely met with. The ſphete of his talent 


and genius is immenſe; that of the latter 
mines himſelf by the moſt profound mie- 


ditations, and not unfrequently by inſtan- 


taneous perception which borders upon 


inſpiration; the other ever continues in a 


beaten track, and knows nothing but the 
poſitive; memory to him is more neceſſary 
than ideas. If a queſtion of morality be 
put to a man of buſineſs he becomes diſ⸗ 
concerted, having no guide, and wanders 
in darkneſs, or hides His incapacity under 
the appearance of diſdain. Morality is, 


on the contrary, a ſource of knowledge to 
the ſtateſman and politician, a as "ORs as 10 
oy philoſopher.” * 3 n 
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that the moſt falſe, zodgments are formed. 
dome men are boaſted of, and exalted in 
public, who, reduced to their juſt value, 
appear to be unworthy of the leaſt con- 
ſideration, even from the moſt common 
claſſes. Fatigued by extravagant or ill - 
founded Praiſes, diſguſted with certain 


perſons, againſt whom it would be dan- 
gerous to declare openly, a man of ſenſe 
feels an inclination to tay to the winds, 


He has the ae 120 = 


Or n Wrr or Ven or THE ; Worx. 
170k A 31 ps i | 7 e 
THE, 1 of men 1 the rl” 
who continually attempt Wit, is frequently 
equivocal. In the firſt place, every thing 
may be learned, and in every age there is 
a degree of ability, common to all, by means 
of a little application. Secondly, rank 
and fortune , previouſly. inſure a great 
number of ſuffrages. The lord, the man 


of fortune, who have a taſte for letters, 
have, no rivals among their equals: theſe, 


A 8 „ On 


Y 
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on the contrary, are flattered by finding 
talents in their order; they are perſuaded, 

that if they took pains moſt of chem 
would be diſtinguiſhed for their Wit, like 


| thoſe who are devoted to ſtudy ind literas 


ture, and who make them their profeſſidh, 
Men of letters, on their part, ſee without 
envy; talents, of Which they Know the 
mediocrity. The verſes of the moſt i inſig- 
nificant author, would be fufficient to 


eſtabliſh the reputation of a man aiftin- 


guiſhed . his birth, employment, or 
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The Peet age” is that of Peg 


ä and petty talents, becauſe a man may com- 
poſe "himſelf a fund of Wit with the 


ſame facility as he does A a or cabinet 


* natural "hiſtory. © erf 2 10 bit 
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A man of he! 3 tilts ſome light 


Wacken of ſociety, he thinks he has matter 
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for a Piece, and writes a comedy. His 
friends are in ecſtaſy at his ſine peiletra- 
tion, and what i is called the ton. All his 
merit conſiſts in having employed the jar- 
gon of a certain claſs, and in having 
ſgized: common occurrences within his 
reach, which are unintereſting except te 
a few. perſons, and wholly relate to par- 
ticular; , circumſtances... The art of theſe 

deſigns betrays mediocrity as much as 
it inſures a momentary ſucceſs. 0 inforce 
what I have juſt f: ſaid, I will obſerve, that 

we ſee amateurs write comedies for private 
ſociety, which, according to the ſplendor 
or mode of thoſe of whom it is compoſed, 

haye an ephemeral ſucceſs; but, none of 
theſe authors aſcend to tragedy. A know- 
ledge of the world, of the reigning ton, 


and of the intrigues of. the day, all theſc 
paſſing ſhades, which are ſenſible to the 


eyes of eyery body, which mar gz caught 
by the moſt = 
of no uſe in making heroes act and ſpeak, 
nor in touching the heart, e the 


mind, and e the ear. min / 
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Women have till a greater facility in 
eſtabliſhing themſelves a reputation—they 
always preſide,” and are hearkened to with 


pleaſure” and attention. They can at will 
change the converſation or lead it to a 


ſubje& familiar to them; perhaps to what 
they have read in the morning. Men, 
far from being jealous of their ſucceſs, 


favour them to a high degree; they are 


diſpoſed to diſcover delicate wit in their 
moſt ſimple expreſſions, and give them 


credit for the moſt ſuperficial knowledge. 


If to this facility, which women have to 
excite attention, there be joined the em- 


pire of a ſupper, a name, riches, credit, 


beauty, a goſſip may eaſily be ranked with 
a la Fayette and a Sevigny. Her reputation 
once eſtabliſhed, who dare attack it. So- 
ciety in general would riſe up againſt the 
audacious being who ſhould attempt to 
deſtroy an idol, perhaps already conſe · 
b Se a Whole een 25 
The . of Aerial To. vor! 
TAIRE is particular to themſelves: they 
created * wit of the age in which they 
a C 3 | | 58 
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lived. There are undoubtedly writers among 
the ancients. whoſe wit and talents were 


equal to theirs, but none who in politics 


and morals made ſo aſtoniſhinga revolution, 
who had the ſame influence upon the minds 
and morals of every claſs of ſociety. The 
ſentiments. and opinions of Monteſquieu 
and Voltaire extend to all the objects which 

inter 128 The thinking Par: of mankind. 


12 every po and ion there. i is 
ſomething either in the thoughts or man- 
ner of rendering them, which diſcovers 
the reading of theſe two great authors. 
The knowledge which they have ſpread 
contributes to people the world with half 
learned men, becauſe they have rendered 
new and intereſting ideas in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be within the reach of a com- 
mon capacity. Some think they take from 
their own ſtores that which they owe to 
the general maſs of riches. A few maxims 
from Monteſquieu are ſufficient to com- 
poſe, a work upon governments; his 
thoughts are like gold, of Which a little 
Weer. ſerves to git; a great extent. 
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Others think themſelves philoſophers when 


they have mingled a few of Voltaire's ideas 


with their own, and have endeavoured to 
_ ſeize his manner and f 288 bee = F' 


* 1 


f 
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THE wit of converſation is another 
ſource of error; the number of admiſſible 
ideas is circumſcribed; it is more exer- 
ciſed upon perſons than upon things. 
Perſons muſt be delicately treated, and 
reaſonings upon a ſubject would be fa- 
tiguing. The man of the world muſt 


therefore create himſelf an art of ſpeax- 


ing without ſaying any thing. Ton, man- 
ner, levity, inſure his ſucceſs; he is per- 
mitted to be ingenious but never profound. 
Imagination ſeems to be the kind of Wit 
which muſt beſt ſucceed in the world, be- 
cauſe it multiplies the terms of expreſſion 
whereby the ſame things are variouſly and 
more or leſs ſatirically rendered. A ſmall. 
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fund of ideas is ſufficient to ſucceed in the 
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world; it is neceſſary even that it ſnould 
not be too conſiderable; the ſucceſſes of 
the man of the world conſiſt rather in what 
he has not than in that which he poſs 


ſeſſes. I have ſeen men whom I thought 


amiable or ſenſible becauſe their company 
was ſought after: I aſked in what their 

merit- conſiſted * They are ſure in ſociety, 
was. the anſwer I received. —The walls are 
mne ſo. eee 


A man whe 5 tle quoted and careſſed in 
ſociety ought not to ſwell with preſump- 
tion. Had he a greater portion of Wit, 
were he endowed with a ſtrong imagina- 
tion, and had a decided character, he 


ere not d is v 8 Wo) 320008 
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This e man, wind "HAIR a Ss 
ſtories, Which he looks upon as his patri- 
mony, and who poſſeſſes the ſole right 


of relating them; —who has a perfect 


knowledge of the manners and conventions 
of ſociety, and delicately ridicules thoſe 
who, from contempt or ee, neglect 

1 „ | them — 


wo 
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tnem.— this man, who thinks himſelf ſu-+ 
perior to others, is inſipid in a tte à tie, 
and reduced to an ignorant ſilence in the 


_ converſation of men of wit or information; 


for which reaſon he finds them tireſome 
pedants, and, according to the conſtant 
cuſtom of fools, calls them. ———— | 
ficians, 


* 1 
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Wit in nw ation is 8 i 
and when one man ſpeaks favourably of 
another of the ſame ſociety, it frequently 
happens that all to be inferred from it is, 
that the latter dn more wit n r 


former. 1 0%: 6-3 15. 121 


3 
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. Men of Seni have ſeldom had an ad- 
vantage in converſation before they have 
been announced as ſuch: they produce no 


effect without being preceded by their re- 


putation. They are then permitted ta 


have the common circle of ideas becauſe 


of the rarity, and that their hearers may 
ſay they underſtood them. The ſelf- love 


of theſe is intereſted in giving to them, for 


ſome time, a favourable attention; but 
T 5 their 
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their converſation, were it _ would _ 


too ee a on 1 the wenn 
97? 141 


a Ao of ict; db in „ er are com- 
prehended under the vague denomination 
af men 8 deere youu? m_—_ 17. e _ 


An amiable man in ſociety, if it be of 
the firſt rank; he who has ſome talents 
for — ; he who — ee pee a 


fally x recites n to a Welk dipofen au- 


dience; he who has written one ſong in 


his life, or a little cloſet- piece, which is 
no more than the recital of ſome intrigue 


of ſociety; he who underſtands Engliſh, 


aud has been in England, who talks of 
gardens and greenſward, who ſays ite in- 
ſtead of ſtualion, and that a thing is forcibly, 


fSroneunced inſtead of expreſſed, who employs 


the words data and maſs, who ſays un faire 
1 a who is the humble ſer- 


7 . "Thoſe to whom the French lo is nit, 
wilt feel the ſatrie conveyed by this expreffion, but it 
would be in vain to attempt a tranſlatian of it. 
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vant of a woman of conſideration, the 
friend of a'celebrated author, the lover of 
a female wit—he who gives dinners to men 
of letters, who knows by heart a few 
verſes of a work not yet printed; all theſe 


believe themſelves to be men of wit, and 


gain the reputation of it if _—_ have but 
the leaſt acceſs to 5 n 
Nothing is more Aifficult an to W 
of wit and talents. He who attempts it 
ought to be liberally endowed with both, 


and men of the greateſt genius are not al- 


ways they who judge the moſt infallibly. 
It is commonly ſaid, that they have the 
talent of extracting wit from thoſe who 
ſeem to have the leaſt of it. This I take 


to be the reaſon. The more a man is ele- 


vated, and the fewer are his efforts to be- 
come ſo, the more he thinks it natural 
that others ſhould be equal to himſelf, 


When a man of mediocrity repeats an 


axiom, a reſult which proceeds from me- 
mory only, the man of genius is inclined 
to believe that he has uſed the neceſſary 

means to diſcover that truth: incapable of 
23.1 _ appro» 
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appropriating to himſelf the ideas of others, 
he eaſily believes that all men think for 
themſelves. Who thenare they, from whoſe 


Judgment lies no appeal? The public only, 


it will be anſwered. - It is the many-headed 
monſter.; what eſcapes one meets the eyes of 
another; each examines a part, and the re- 


ſult from the oppoſition of opinions, forms 


a beer not to * excepted * 


— Son is a uae of which the — 
—_ are more ſpeedy, and at the ſame 
time as unexceptionable as that of the 
public the tribunal of fools. They have 
a manner which approaches divination of 
diſcovering or rather feeling wit, The firſt 


homage which a man of ſuperior under- 


ſtanding receives, is the hatred: of fools : 
they haſten to pronouncea rigorous ſentence 


- againſt thoſe, who by their wit and talents, 


are elevated above them. Their weak 


eyes diſcover light by the pain it gives 
them, Fools are ſooner informed by 
their fears than others 12 their om 


ment. 
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Let ua, in this reſpect, admire that No- 
vidence which: inſtinctively inclines men 
to put at a diſtance that Which is offenſivel 
The republic of fools, after the example 
of one of the ancients, always adviſes the 
heads of ſhrubs and flowers, which ex+ 
ceed the common height, to be cut off. 
Fools muſt triumph; they hold together: 
they form a corps, and have a language 
1 to themſelves. He isa dan 
gerous, an extraordinary man ;.a[mancof 

a ſyſtems; a metaphyſician: amatiman?? 

Theſe are the words conſecrated b 
to enen of: ee underffands 
ing nis oitemetb bas ebonisiqus 
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"291 IN breeding upon. the Progreſs of Wit 
and Knowledge, upon their general diftur- 


bution, and upon the immenſe number, of 
Wen kind, it feems lat the fime 
will 
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will came when it will be as impoſſible as 
it would be uſeleſs to poſſeſs wit and ta- 
lents. The extent of thought will be like 
a vaſt country, the maſs of which will be 
traced upon à great ſcale, and whoſe 
ſmalleſt parts will be known. Montaigne, la 
Rochefoucault, la Bruyere, Duclos, Ri- 
chardſon, and Voltaire, in his Philoſo- 
phical romances, have greatly advanced 
diſcoveries in morality. "When philoſo- 
phers ſhall have thrown more lights upon 
this ſubject, and when the ſmalleſt receſſes 
of ſelf- love ſhall be known-——when all 
the ſeeming contradictions of man ſhall be 
explained, and dramatic authors ſhall have 
put into action, and expoſed to view, that 
which is now in maxims—when the ſymp- 
toms, the pantomime of the paſſions, ſhall 
be indicated and known, their accents 
noted, and their jeſts delineated ; man 
thus expoſed" ts the eyes of all will be 
like a clock without a caſe, in which the 
ſprings are expoſed to view, and the move- 
23 . n Doha 5 


Eren thing will then. be 8 to 
| axioms 
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axioms and unvaried maxims; 
eſcape general penetration. 55 The truth and 


falſehood of ſentiment will be known by 
ſigns formerly imperceptible, and which 


exerciſed all the ſagacity of the obſerver. 


A woman will know to a certainty if ſhe 


be loved, and to what degree, by hin who 
profeſſes affection for her; there vill ap- 


pear infallible ſymptoms by which it wW]] 


be diſcovered, if the attachment proceeds 


from an imagination exalted, or yarlity - 


flattered: whether her lover follows the 


impulſion of his e only. ys W 
| [Ss real ia OW 5 & oni 30 Ip . 
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1 kind oy wit t will Fo ia a8 


will be thermometers to indicate and fix 
its degrees. It will be proved, that wit of | 
a certain kind is incompatible with that 


of any other; what belongs to character 
and what to wit will be diſtinguiſhed and 
aſſigned. By certain characteriſties and 
manceuvres, it will be previouſſy knoun 


that a man will become a great miniſter 


or a great general. Every phyſiognomy 
tubmitted to certain rules, and a prompt 
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and certain judgmerit- will no longer © com- 
e eee Also 
5 4 Hog wier | | 
At this: epocha, no more Books will be 
written; every mind will be ſatiated. What 
works could authors compoſe? The field 
of politics and morals will be entirely 
cleared, and every _—_— comic or tragic 
W W all Yi er 2 


j WY"! | 
8 1 It #3] peed + 


m is to bo ae that at this h 
. knowledge and ſatiety, converſation 
will be very languiſhing. Every thought 
will be reduced to a proverb or a ſentence: 
there will be thoughts upon every ſub- 
je&; and education will probably conſiſt 
in inculcating three or four volumes of 
proverbs. It will be ſo eaſy to compoſe 
verſes, that the talent of writing them 
will be no longer-a merit; they will be 
centos and hemiſtiches taken from every 
known work. Will adminiſtration offer a 
great career to the mind? I. think not. 


®.. 


Its ſphere is narrower than it is generally | 
imagined ; its principles are known, and 
morality only prevents the. application of 

„„ 
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them; ah miniſter is embarraſſed. by an 
aſſemblage of contradictions; governments 
wiſh the people to be happy, and endea- 
vour to ſimplify the ſyſtem of impoſts; 
the word beneficence is in every. mouth; 
but ancient a] buſes, the delirium of war, 
the blindneſs of practice, will, for-a long 
time to come, force ſuch demands upon 
the people as they cannot with facility 


Let impoſts be reduced to the level of 
the power of thoſe on whom they fall, 
and from that moment the wiſeſt end of 
the ceconomical ſcience Will be attained. 
Deſtructive impoſitions will be ſuppreſſed, 
a proportionable tribute eſtabliſhed; and 
commerce free and flouriſhing. Monarchs 

with for a great commerce, yet they fol- 
low it through all its degrees to load it 
with ſhackles: this is like deſiring a man 
to dance, and obliging him to do it in 
leaden ſhoes. In following the ſimple 
method I have juſt pointed out, which 
leaves nothing for the mind to employ itſelf 


3 and requires. no great combinations, 
D _ morals 
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morals will be re-eſtabliſhed, and luxury 
_ deſtroyed ;—the people will be at their 
eaſe, and their capital no longer mon- 
. ſtrouſly Wiproportioned—every _ an 

de in order. 


| When dae or 6 benden mall 
have proved to nations the inconvenience 

of forced credit; when men, informed by 
experience, ſhall be able to foreſee the 
epocha when it will be dangerous to lend, 
governments will be under the neceſſity 
of ſetting bounds to their expences, and 
war will become leſs frequent a long 
peace will then give the enjoyment of that 

| en se 1s found in 2474-0 


- What SO ene will bs left to 
the human mind, agitated by its own 
energy, whereby it may manifeſt itſelf ? 
Will it be found in eloquence ? This is 
baniſhed from monarchies, and figure, 
metaphor and great emotions will be in- 
dicated by rules. Education will accele- 


rate this progreſs. When a judicious and 


ſenſible on. appropriated to our manners, 
pi mall 
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ſhall be ſubſtituted to prevent forms, the 
ſciences only will ſerve as aliment to the 
mind; but general OP wall not ow 
Pe en enen ae 
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85 a ſtate- of: ahb ene men 
will be led by the courſe of things, there 
will, perhaps, be no other reſource, in ten 
or twelve generations, than that of a 

deluge to overwhelm all in a ſtate of igno- 

rance. Then a new race of mien will 

begin to deſcribe the ſame circle, upon 

which we, perhaps, are P farther ad- 
en . we eee eie atfTF- 

M ien 

The mind; Like: as 5 ee and d 

' Gdrtdifics: itſelf, and is weakened or * 

rope for want of TOY os py 


£168 me; enough to ſee; perſons 
who, in their youth, have had the repu- 
tation of men of wit, which they cannot 
* ſupport at the age of forty. The vivacity 
of early years, the ardour of the paſſions, 
the novelty of objects, the air of gaiety 


a with which they are embelliſhed, the taſte 
| f D 2 1 . and 
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and faſhion of the moment, all theſe 
zin their youth gave a fpring to their fa- 
culties. Whilſt young men, they were 
intereſted and animated; they thought; 
they felt; but when they became fami- 
liarized to objects, and were no longer 
heated by the p aſſions, the vivacity of 

their ſentiments diminiſhed; their mind, 
for want of exerciſe, became languid, and 
was confined to a very few thoughts and 
expreſſions. They loſt all their merit in 
mo firſt woken of 2 and e 


* 


The e We a time. 14 14s; real 
ters of reflection, the ſciences, litera- 
ture, or public buſineſs, which nouriſh 
and ener Numer ere e be its n 


alen, 108 77 
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Women experience this viciſſitude in a 
more ſenſible manner. Their agrecableneſs 
of figure, and the deſires of men create 
an illuſion in female minds. The ravages 

of a few years act equally upon the charms 
of their mind and perſon. For the former, 
they a no other r aliment, no other re- 


| {ſource 
\ 8 6 
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ſource than the belles lettres, which, to a 


woman diſſipated in her youth, are but 


feeble ſuccours, or perhaps devotional in- 


trigues, which: are Joon out of faſhion; or 


thoſe of public affairs, and theſe, in many 
reſpecto, are ee the reach of moſt 


| Fo VN el as a perſon poſſeſſes a great- 
er fund of real property, he has leſs need of 
ſpeeie; ſo in proportion a5 he has a greater 
degree of conception, ee is leſs 
n to him. 


The mind 8 18 not We by the 
ſoul, and elevated by its emotions, may. be 
ſubtle and ſagacious, but it never attains 


the elevation of genius. Like a, weak 


flame, it ſpreads light without communi- 
cating warmth. It may ſerve to direct 
mankind, - but alone it never gains them 
over by irreſiſtible Tit ea the ſoul 
my. Fo. act on kindred ſouls . There 
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. and Lord Wor M. Meillan ben to have 
| read 
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are perſons who obtain from the public a a2 
momentary reputation of wit, but to whom 
men of information refuſe their ſuffrages. 
Others found a leſs brilliant one, but 
; equally temporary, A the 3 of 
'connouleurs. ER 


Ppt a man to have a great falſe FI 
non; it dazzles the multitude, who pay 
but little attention to a precious ſtone of 
a leſſer ſize: ho TANG 4 only can appre- 
ciate its value. 

7:2 is common 9 to Sor wit and 
good ſenſe diſtinguiſhed, and one boaſted 
of at the expence of the other. Men of 
mediocrity excel in the art of diſcover- 
ing the faults of men of wit, and they 
have their reaſons for giving every pre- 
ference th WR hoy call good ſenſe. But 


FUL rn 


read them bath. The 1 mens, a thinking intelli- 
gent being, is cultivated by logic and ethics ; ſee Mr. 
Locke. The ſoul, anima, according to philoſophers, 
is 2 ſpiritual ſubſtance, which animates the bodies of 
living creatures; ſee Lord Bacon. T. 


o 
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do they underſtand what they ſay ? This is 
doubtful. A vigorous: courſer, which i im- 


petuouſly ſprings into a great plain, and 
with a nimble leap clears the wideſt ditches, 
ſometimesſtumbles, whilſt a horſe not half 


ſo- ſtrong, with ſure and ny ſteps, runs | 


over a little SPICE: 4 


Or. Goop San. 


GOOD Senſe is a feeble light which 
illumines a confined horizon, and is ſuffi- 
. cient to conduct him ſafely whoſe view is 
not extended e I. 


7 * hn we are old, we fhokten i our ir days | 
by taſting the pleaſures of nn 18 


the e of good hogs 1 1 


46 « Old age is a rant, "A forbids, 
9 * under 
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<« under pain of death, the pleaſures of 
_ ee, the een of wit *. N 


& man's having Sins Wadde bet inge 
foreign to his profeſſion, is frequently ſuf- 
_ ficient to gain him the reputation of a man 
of wit, and the degree of it is almoſt in 
proportion to his rank and fortune. It is 
thus that in academies a man of the world 
is received without much difficulty, and 
yet he makes one among men of both 
wit and talents, 


0 3 his life wiſhed to have 
wit, and has ſpared neither care nor pains 
to obtain the reputation of it. From his 
youth he connected himſelf with ency- 
clopediſts and politicians, to be counted 
one among them, to fupport his repu- 
tation by theirs, and eſtabliſh himſelf a 
wit in their retinue. A penſion upon the 
Mercury becomes vacant, a place in the 
Academy is to be filled up. OronTE in- 
1 an cabals in favour on one. one; 


a La Rochefoycnule, 


all 


wit any wonarts” 4 
all men of letters, and thofe who! Have 
pretenſtons to wit, are within his jurif- 
diction ; his name moſt figure with every 
event intereſting to literature. Aſſiduous 
in the rendezvous of wit, he preſents 
ſtrangers there, and makes his collection, 
that he may ſhine in other circles and dif 
play his parts to women. OxonTE has made 
three pilgrimages to Ferney, and ſhews 
flattering letters which he received from 
the Patriarch of literature. He underſtands 
Greek and Latin ; ſpeaks Englith, has tra- 
velled in England, and is in ecſtaſy when 
he talks of the verdure of Britiſh trees and 
meadows. He has attended at a courfe of 
lectures upon chymiſtry, anatomy, archi- 
tecture, muſic, and painting. Without 
being of the military profeſſion, he ſpeaks 
with affurance of war and tactics. What 
do I fay ?—He can write a work upon the 
ſciences, upon political economy, which 
will contain what every body knows, and | 
he only will believe he has written fome- 
thing new. OnoNrR is the friend of the 
author in faſhion ; it is he to whom appli- 
cation is made to obtain a firſt reading, 

e His 
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His converſation is full of new expreſſions bk 
and, according to the reigning ton, he is | 
gay, ſuſceptible, a teller of idle ſtories, 
the man of pleaſantry, the politician or 
the philoſopher; but all theſe without 
any thing natural, without animation, 
agreeableneſs, or depth of penetration. 
Thirty years have revolved in this painful 
occupation. What uſeleſs cares, OxonTE ! 
I have never heard you. PH of as a 
man of wit. 

One ſonnet and a few madri gals were for- 
merly ſufficient to give reputation to a 
poet. At preſent the author of a dramatic 
piece, which has had ſome ſucceſs, is 


ſcafcely ſpoken of. 


| "Buffon ſays, - It does not occur to us 
<« that the aſs would in himſelf, and to 
% our eyes, be the firſt, the fineft, the 
«© beſt proportioned and moſt diſtinguiſhed 
of all animals, if we had never ſeen a 
&« horſe. Inſtead of his being the firſt, 
e he is the ſecond, and for this only rea- 
| | 66 * ſon 


4 
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6 fon ſeems! to be nothing. It is the com- 


« pariſon — n . ©, 


n eſtimable authors of hs W 
age enjoy but a middling reputation. They 


make a figure in libraries only, to add in 


ſome meaſure to the number, and are leſs 
read than conſulted. The reaſon of the 


trifling effect which they produce, is the 


ſuperiority of ſeveral writers who _ 
eſtimated fame at too high a ien 


84 


Ef The preſent century has mt men 
of the greateſt genius of every kind. They 
have fixed the degree of elevation to which 
wit can riſe, and every ſpecies of it which 


does not attain this, falls into obſcurity. 
To produce a great effect - wit, ſagacity; 


and erudition muſt now be added to the, 
charms of ſtyle. The profound and en- 
lightened Monteſquieu, who treats of the 
moſt important objects, would not have 


acquired ſo great a reputation had not he 
L er to . intereſt of the 927 an” 


'* Buffon. tom, viii. 
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the profundity of his thoughts, the moſt 
_ poignant manner of en”; Ba 


Men: of — genius have ſometimes 
been the dupes of reputations, * 
their nde they found a. 


40 1 have yy P Gas la eo « Mal- 
herbe and Theophilus. They were both 
__ «acquainted with nature; with this dif- 
« ference, that the firſt, in a full and uni- 
« form ſtyle, ſhews at the ſame time what 
is the fineſt, the moſt noble, the fim- 
«pleſt and moſt natural of her works; 
he has given of them both the hiſtory 

„and painting. The other, wick 
„ choice or exactitude, in a free 5 
% equal manner, ſometimes char 
_ « deſcriptions and dwells upon detail; he 

% ariatomiſes. - At others, he diſſembles or 
_ © exaggerates ; he paſſes Over reality in | 

nature, and makes it a romance. 


| \ 15 n nod 3 have each in 
his Kind good 1 bad enough to form 
09 3 ey 0 pen 
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© upon their model WIPE. men bonn in 
« yerſe and proſe. 

T know not, continues he, if, it will 
6. ever be poſſible to introduce into letters 
more wit, invention, agreeableneſs and 
46 ſtyle than we find in thoſe of r 
3 * Voiture.” 


1 8 "th n 
but not becauſe, as la Bruyere obſerves, he 
was acquainted. with nature. The har- 
mony and juſtneſs of his expreſſions. have 
preſerved this poet to poſterity. Theophi- 
lus is not read, and nothing is more op- 
poſite to nature than the allegation: of his 
thoughts and ſtyle. 


The ſtyle of Balzac is 3 3 har- | 


monious, but too eee Highty 596 1 


empbatical.. . „ 
* 4 $.% | af 7 - : 15 5 2 ph, 


2 of Vorrvng is ml. > his 
thoughts are far fetched; the reputation 
he enjqyed, and which deceived la Bruyere, 
can only be attributed to the vicious taſte 
2 een wann 
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of the age in which he lived, and the 
ſcarcity of diſtinguiſhed Write 

Who can read without ditgult the poetry 
of Saint Evremont? The rank and ce- 
lebrity of the perſons to whom his pro- 
ductions were addreſſed, undoubtedly con- 
tributed to his ſucceſs. The progreſs in 
morals and politics has covered with ob- 
ſcurity his diſſertations” upon the Greeks 
and Romans. Saint Evremont had the 
wit of the times, which reſembles that of 
"ſociety, and has but a momentary ſucceſs. 
He had no talent for poetry, nor was his 
wit very extenſive. He was amiable, cheer- 
ful, ingenious and gallant ;' the ſucceſs of 
the man 8 1 to the author. | 


Many authors ſucceed in the thei by | 
Happy ſituations, the pomp of ſhew and 
novelty of ſubject, but are entirely unin- 
tereſting when read in the cloſet. Their 
verſes are either rough or lingering, their 
thoughts common, and the illuſion only 
of the ſtage can ſupport their pieces in 

| * repreſentation. They believe themſelves 


to 
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to be claſſed with Corneille, Racine and 
Voltaire; whilſt, with reſpect to talent, 
they bear no more relation to theſe cele- 


WOO men than does the Techs" CO” 


| The very few authors whis have the rare 
talent of writing, who join harmony of 


ſtyle to force of thought, always fucceed _ 
upon the ſtage, although the ceconomy of 
their pieces may be faulty. Harmony of 
ſtyle, added to thought and ſentiment, 
charm the auditor more than ' ſituation, 


and conceal all the defects of the piece. 


The firſt merit of every writer is to intereſt 
the reader. How few authors of "GY 
have this n N ho 


7 
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The wit of the 6 xteenth century con- 


ſiſted in erudition. It ſeems that genius 


ſtrove to arrive at the point of maturity. 


Wit ſucceeded erudition. Great talents 


were afterwards manifeſted, and their luſtre 


continued almoſt a century. The ſtate of 
languor, which is the conſequence of great 
efforts, ſeems to characterize the preſent 
| 9 Men of genius are replaced by 


liter ati : 1 
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literati; they reaſon upon works of the 
preceding century, range them io ie 
and write upon che art of writing | 
authors are capable of giving leſſons, yet 
there are but few who can preſent models. 
The principles of taſte are familiar, and 
the habitude of judging has quickened 
general diſcernment. There are more en- 
lightened judges, more well informed 
readers, and fewer men of talents. Whilſt 
a man is young, his mind is productive, but 
when the ſenſes feel the impreſſion of age, 
he is confined to reaſoning upon the paſt. 
Such are the ſtages of life, and ſuch ſeems 
to have been the progreſs of three cen- 
turies. This century preſents the image of 
old age. Impotence, admiration of the 
paſt, ſelf - love, which is the effect of age, 
and the inſenſibility of a heart no longer 
ſuſceptible of impreſſion, and, finally, an 
attachment to money, ſeem to give the 
3 comet character r ol * times. 
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| THERE i is a b „l which 4 ex- 


3:2 


terior ſeems. gay and animated; where an 
agreeable and ſonorous language is ſpoken, 
but which frequently expreſſes what is con- 


trary to the thought, or expreſſes nothing. 


Its inhabitants all appear to be employed, 


and have frequently nothing to do. They 


run until they are out of breath, that 
they may have no longer to wait. Many 
go to this country to return from it, ſpeak 
of it, and impoſe upon others; wit and 
genius are there unneceſſary and even dan- 
gerous. Habitude and an inſtin&, Which 


is directed by vanity and intereſt, are ſuf- 


ficient to the adventurer to conduct him- 


ſelf ably. Patience and aſſiduity are ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary, and frequently ſupply 


the deficiency of every other quality. The 


mind is never diſturbed by ill humour, 
and diſguſt and marks of diſdain ſlide 


cry over the rs without leaving the 


* 
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leaſt viſible impreſſion. One man alone, 
the univerſal center around which all 
move, attracts general regard. He walks, 
and every body is in motion; he ſtops, and 
all are immoveable ; he is melancholy, and 
the air of affliction becomes general ; he 
laughs, and every face beams with cheerful» 
neſs. This man is worſhipped like a di- 
vinity, and taſtes not the pleaſures com- 
mon to mankind. He is a ſtranger to truth 
and friendſhip. He can form no idea of 
his own merit by the free ſuffrages of 
thoſe who ſurround him. Theſe have 

greatneſs of ſoul, morals, viges or virtues 
according to his pleaſure, This country 
muſt not be loſt ſight of; a few months 
abſence conſtitutes you a ſtranger. The 
part to be acted there changes everyinſtant ; 
the protector and protected are found in 
the ſame perſon ; he receives vain pro- 
miles, and gives others as vain in the ſame 
quarter of an hour. It ſeems that no body 


dies in this country, for every one is in- 


ſtantly forgotten and replaced without an 
appearance of the leaſt change. It is the 


abode of hope and envy. Whilſt tormented 
Hg Fa neg: by 


| I ſpeak of - believe it to be paradiſe - the 
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: by one you are conſoled by the other, 


which fills your imagination with agree- 
able chimeras. Death overtakes the inha- 
bitants in the midſt of hopes, which, for 
twenty years, have been continually' de- 
ceived in the purſuit of projects whoſe 
execution would require andther life. Thoſe 
who are unacquainted with the country 


inhabitants decry it, yet have not ſufficient 
reſolution to detach themſelves _ its 
regions, 


07 K „ 


AY have no friends: the «ab his 


they have no need of them. Albion gp 
attachment appear in the air, attitu 

anxiety. of every one about their catfad. 
Of what uſe to them would be friends? 


To tell them the truth? Men ſpeak it not 


to r equals; how would they dare ſhew. 
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it to him from whom they have every 
dn oy and fear ? 8 


ines in ct are SPED This is 1s 


| becauſe vanity, the principal. 05 of in- 


diſcretion, can have no empire over them. 


Suppreſs the deſire of being hearkened to, 
of appearing well informed, and diſcretion 
will become a common r. ae 5 


7 


Kings, it is "ANY diſſemble, oa . 


| a countenance undiſturbed in the midſt of 


agitations. The true reaſon of this power 
over themſelves is, that their ſelf-love is 
never affected, that they are accuſtomed to 
aſſume a viſage of courtly repreſentation, 
and finally, that their fortune is ever aſ- 
ſured: a battle loſt may give them pain, 
but does not intereſt their perſonal fortune, 
and they eaſily find people who prove to 


them that the advantages gained by the 
enemy are not conſiderable. They diſ- 


ſemble without art. By the nature of 


things, chey haue little to expreſs, and 
: ———— little to couccal. 55 . 
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Stine ſays, that a virtuous man ſtrug= | 
gling with adverſity is a ſight worthy of 
the Divinity. Another ſpectacle, not leſs 
ſublime, is a virtuous king combating the 

ſeductions which are ſtudiouſly multiplied 
around him ; ſhutting his ears againſt the 
voice of flattery, and inceſſantly diſſipating 
the obſcurity with which truth is con- 
W 3 e 


| - Kings had Set more communica- 
tion with their ſubjects. The frequency 

of troubles, and the power and ambition 

of the great, forced ſovereigns to confer - 
familiarly with prelates, warriors, and ma- 
giſtrates, and to manage and careſs ſuch 
as had moſt credit with the people. It Was 
neceſſary they ſhould aſſure themſelves of 
the fidelity, courage and attachment of 
thoſe whom they employed, and whom 
others might gain over to their party. 
Engaged by theſe motives to ſtudy men, 
to know and manage them, kings lived in 
familiarity with their ſubjects. The reſult 
was confidence and affection on the part 
of monarchs, by which great fortunes, 

: 4: the 
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the effects of an intimate communication 
with the ſovereign, became more common. 
Hence, favourites and miniſters, at whoſe 
riches, magnificence and authority we are 
now ſo much aſtoniſhed. oa. 


The power of ſovereigns reſts at preſent 
upon an immoveable baſis. Numerous ar- 
mies oppoſe interior troubles as well as 
| ſudden invaſions. There are but few op- 
portunities of diſplaying rare virtues, of 
exciting the acknowledgments of ſovereigns 
by diſtinguiſhed ſervices, or of manifeſting 
great talents, becauſe the ſphere of public 
affairs is confined. By the ſame reaſons; 
there are few circumſtances by which a 
great aſcendency may be acquired over 
Princes; in the moment of need they have 
to chooſe, from a conſiderable number of 
men, thoſe of middling talents, which are 
ſufficient to the greateſt employs. The 
_ familiarity of ſovereigns is not determined 
by any neceſſity; they find in all thoſe 
about their perſons fidelity without merit, 
becauſe the former is never 5 to a 
nn proof. 


It 
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5 1 me be permitted to compare little 
things with great, that I may explain my 
idea more clearly, A young man who has 
miſtreſſes, and frequent calls for money, 
feels the neceſſity of putting confidence in 
his valets. In the want he is of diſcreet - 


and active agents, he attaches. himſelf to 
thoſe of his ſervants, in whoſe prudence 
and fidelity he can beſt confide. The man 
without paſſions and intrigue is unac- 


quainted with the capacity and talents of 
his domeſtics ; he needs not give them his 


confidence: Of what uſe are qualities or 


_ talents in giving a glaſs. of wine or ſtand- 


ing behind a carriage ? It is the ſame with 
thoſe who approach ſovereigns, when the 


ſtate is calm and royal CHOI well . 
| bliſhed. 3 


Poſterity, like ſocieties, ſeems to have 
its infatuation. There are men who have 
given the greateſt ſplendor to the age in 
which they lived, whoſe merits are de- 
preciated according to the opinion of the 


ſucceeding age, and the ſyſtems which 
| writers, who have an influence upon pub» 


$4: „ lie 
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lic judgment, form to themſelves. The 
name of Henry IV. ſeemed for ſome time to 
be eclipſed by that of Louis XIV. who had 
intoxicated the court and the nation with 
mis great qualities, and impreſſed all Eu- 
., wy rope with admiration and fear. The poem 
| of the Henriade recalled public attention to 
Henry IV. Afterwards, the application of 
the mind to objects of political œconomy, 
confined general obſervation in a more par- 
ticular manner go the adminiſtration of 
Sully and the reign of his maſter. The 
ideas of fame and grandeur appeared to be 
dangerous chimeras, purſued at the ex- 
pence of blood and the property of the 
people. The pure and ſimple views of 
Sully excited 'admiration, filled the mind 
with enthuſiaſm, and produced a genial 
warmth in the heart. Every thing at- 
chieved or projected by the miniſter was 
conſidered as an honor done tothe ſovereign. 
The people were eager to overturn the 
ſtatues of Richelieu, who had prepared the 
"reign of Louis XIV. This monarch; ſo 
admired whilſt living, who ſeemed to have 
made hoarſe the voice of fame, has been 


* ed 
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blamed and depreciated by public opinion; 


his miniſters have loſt much of the repu- 


tation they had acquired. Louvois, in the 
eyes of moſt people, was but a tyrant 5 
Colbert, a laborious miniſter, whoſe views 


were falſe, and who by multiplied regu- 


lations and prohibitory laws retarded the 
progreſs of agriculture and commerce, and 
ſuppreſſed the efforts of induſtry. In the 
calm of obſervation, I will endeavour to 


compare Henry IV. and Louis XIV. and 


this parallel will, perhaps, preſent to the 
impartial-man ſome diſtinguiſhing actions 
in favour of Louis XIV. How. many are 
there among thoſe who now blame this 
monarch; who, in his life-time, would have 


been carried away by admiration, and have 


made the academies reſound with his praiſes: 


When we mean to appreciate great men, 
we mult conſider all the circumſtances by 


which they were affected, the reigning 


ſentiments of their time, the ſeducements 


which ſurrounded them, and the force of 


| ſubſiſting prejudices, which appear ſo eaſy 


to be conquered when time has worn them 


any 
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Henry IV. hardened: to fatigue by his 


; education, paſled, at an early age, the ordeal 


of adverſity. He felt himſelf obliged to be 
a great man, or reduced, in ſome meaſure, 


to a ſtate of ſervitude. The title of king of 


Navarre muſt not deceive us: this vain 
title did not prevent his being in the ab- 
ſolute dependance of the king of France. 
Henry's court was poor: he was the chief 
of a party rather than a monarch. Per- 


petually obliged to combat and negociate, 
love was the only relaxation he enjoyed 
from the fatigues of war and the agitation 


of political intrigue. The dangerous al- 
lurements of this paſſion went more than 
once near to leading him aſtray, and hin- 


dering him from turning to advantage the 


moſt precious inſtants. He had wit and 
vivacity, was not a ſtranger to literature, 


-- 


and the habitude of negociations had given 


him a profound political knowledge. The 


heart of Henry was ſuſceptible at the ſame 
time that his active ſenſes burned with de- 


.fire. He was the more ſenſible of friend- 


ſhip as extreme embarraſſments and criti- 


cal ſituations had taught him all its value, - 


and 


dence. Henry bad ſeen the miſeries of the 


preſent to his imagination after the im- 
menſe elevation of the throne had placed 
him at a diſtance from it. Habituated to 
familiarity by the viciſſitudes of an agitated 
life, obliged when upon the throne even 
to manage the great and powerful, and 
inclined by his nature to confidence, he 
tempered the ſplendor of royalty with the 
ſweets and amuſement of private life. By 
his ſimplicity and manner of living, he ap- 
proached all the claſſes of citizens, with 
which, before his elevation, he had had 
more or leſs communication, and by this 
means inſpired his people with a ſentiment 


people, and this afflicting ſcene was ſtil! 


of tenderneſs to which they had long been 


ſtrangers; He was, like other men, a fa - 
ther, huſband and friend; and, in the 
midſt of a brilliant court, the interior of 
his houſehold reſembled that of a private 
family. Theſe relations with humanity 
ſeemed to confound the rank of the mo- 
noarch with that of his ſubjects, and ren- 
dered him more dear to thoſe of whom he 
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ſeemingly became the equal. He had weak: 
neſſes; and, in times of diſorder, they pre- 
ſented the greateſt dangers. \' He wiſhed to 
aſſociate his miſtreſs to the throne, without 
being reſtrained by the perſpective of the 
inevitable troubles which the illegitimate 
birth of his children would one day excite, 

Carried away by the ardour of his defires, 
he made a promiſe of marriage to another 
woman. A faithful, enlightened and la- 
borious miniſter, the companion of his mi- 
litary toils, reſtored his finances to the 
greateſt order, penetrated the intricate la- 
byrinth of the operations of- partizans, 
boldly: combated' the avidity of the great, 
and made the firſt efficacious effort to relieve 
the people from the oppreſſion under which 
they had ſo long laboured. His maſter was 


0 twenty times upon the point of diſgracing 


him. Biron, who had partaken with him 
of all the dangers of war, became guilty of 
a crime againſt the ſtate; but this crime 
was ſo badly concerted, that no great dan- 
| ger was to be feared from it. Henry ap- 
- peared inclined to pardon him, but re- 
quired an ayowal, What availed it, whe- 
a | | _ther 


1 


wa 
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ther his friend, led aſtray by a frantic am- 


bition, made an avowal or not? Ought a 


ſtate crime to be treated with all the vain 
punctilio of a quarrel between a lover and 
his miſtreſs ? Ought the king to have, made 
the life of Biron depend upon an unneceſ- 
ſary avowal which was ſo difficult to this 
haughty ſubject? When years began to 
accumulate upon his head, Henry was 


again ſurprized by love. At the age of 


fifty- eight he became paſſionately fond of 
the princeſs of Condé. The huſband, with 
juſt reaſon for jealouſy, quitted the king- 


dom, and the monarch, in deſpair, ſent to 


every court in Europe manifeſtos againſt a 
prince of his blood who had attempted to 
protect his wife from the diſhonour the 


| 08; had prepared Nr 1 


The e Sully, ——— grave 1 
and Villeroy, grown gay in the political ſer- 
vice of his country, met to confer upon the 


means of giving the princeſs of Conde to | 


his arms. Europe was threatened with the 
ravages of a war for this new Helen. A 
ha and Oy death Was the fate of 


. 


# 
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Henry, and this terrible event awakened 
tenderneſs in every heart, and left a long 
and painful remembrance of his Joſs. He 
lived not to be old, nor lingered' upon a 


- bed of fickneſs; he died at once in full 


poſſeſſion of all his faculties, and the na- 
tion was ſenſibly affected by his death, and 
grateful for all the good which i it was my 
_ he Nn n —_ * 


Soch was Henny IV. a ian 
general and a valiant ſoldier. He was fre- 
quently led away by weakneſſes which often 
proceeded from the ſenſibility of his heart, 
yet they obſcured the majeſty of the throne. 
A private man in his own court, ſenſible, 


Cheerful and gay, full of goodneſs and hu 
" manity *, he could not ſatisfy his envious 


and inſatiable courtiers, but he anſwered in 
ſome meaſure the expectations of his peo- 
ple, and ſeemed, had his life been ſpared, 
a8 if he would have r then. © - 


e Bonbhonemic in 608 which in ſome Aden d 
teſponds with the — the milk of bu- 
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Lovis XIV. was born upon the throne: b 
On opening his eyes, he faw men proſtrate 
before his grandeur, and the word majeſty, 


mixed with gentle leſſons, very ſoon met 
his ears. Under the vain appearance of a 


preceptor, the flattery of a con rtier, anxious 


to prepare himſelf for future credit, was 


artfully introduced. His education phe 
neglected, and perhaps purpoſely retarded. 
His character and juſtneſs of diſcernment 


were early predicted. He reſembled a vi- 
gorous tree planted in à bad ſoil, and whoſe 


roots were not watered, but grew up and 
| branched out by means of its vivifying 
ſap. He had neither thoſe ſallies nor wit- 


ticiſms which mark the levity of a ſuper- 
ficial mind, and which flattering preceptors 
embelliſh at will, and ſtrive who thall re- 


peat moſt. Wiſdom and diſcretion marked 


his early years. Habitude, familiarity, and 
the marks of tenderneſs, which efcaped 
Mlle. Mancini during a dangerous illneſs 
with which he was afflicted, diſpoſed his 
heart to love. He was ſoon paſſionately 
enamoured of the niece of his miniſter, of 
a cardinal — 1 the palace. Reſpect 


for 
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for his mother, and the Schicken tic of 
the diſtance between him and his miſtreſs, 
gave him ſufficient courage to ſurmount his 
paſſion. Burning with the love of glory, 
and capable of buſineſs and continued ap- 
plication, he was enſlaved by the acknow- 
ledgments he thought he owed to a mini- 
ſter who had governed the helm of ſtate 
in the midſt of ſtorms ;—to the man who 
had enjoyed all the confidence of his mo- 
ther to whom he was attached by a ſpi- 
ritual tie &, and who was at the head of his 
education. He left him in poſſeſſion of the 
ſovereign power, and was content in pri- 
vately ſtudying mankind and the great art 
of reigning. At the death of the miniſter, 
Louis manifeſted his abilities, applied him- 
ſelf to ſtate affairs, was equal to every de- 


tail, and conceived the greateſt projects. 


His confidence was divided between two 
men whom nature ſeemed to have formed 


| to. govern kingdoms. Neither the inde- 


fatigable ſpirit of intrigue, the rivality of 
'> . nor the en of ee could 


FY 


25 » Cardinal Manarn Was god-fater to Lovis XIV. 
5” " incline 


undertaken N thing?” 2 3 wt I 
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incline the balance in favour of either of 
them. The monarch ſeemed to reſemble 
the Divinity, who contains the n 
within We bounds JO. 

| Loves engaged | in War; ; ; the ht} 7 
the enterprize was, perh aps, exaggerated 


in his opinion by bis Iove of glory. But 


his kingdom overflowed with riches, his 
generals were men of diſtinguiſhed abili- 


ties, and he found himſelf poſſeſſed of 4 
degree of power which, for a long time, had 


been uncommon. Finally, ſurrounded by 


nothing but war, and the great wits of 
the age, wo predicted his conqueſts, and, 


previous to them, compared him to 'Alex- 


ander——In the age of the moſt ardent 

pallions, fired with the defire of acquiring 
4 great name,—of ſhewing his valour,— 

and poſſeſſing the means of univerſal 'en- 


terpriſe, who would not, like him, have 


1 


Let us hear what were X 1 
and principles of this monarch, as he de- 


rte en 


flatterers, by young courtiers, who breathed 2 
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clared them to two perſons who aka 
his eſteem *. | „„ ate. 


\ ew 
2 e always thought that *he firſt 
40 quality of a king was firmneſs, and 


« that he ought never to let his virtue be 


* ſhaken either by cenſure or praiſe ; that 


< in order to well govern his dominions, 
the happineſs of his people was as the 
e poleſtar, on which he ought to fix his 
6c. attention, regardleſs of tempeſts or con- 


4 trary winds which might e E 


1 bis Political „ 

4 1 SY every. effort to procure myſelf 
« friends as well as ſervants, and although 
I confeſs 1 have been deceived in my 
choice of ſome, my heart will ever be 
<« diſpoſed to friendſhip, and beneficence, 
4 which are the only pleaſures I leave 1 in 
« the world. . 


> 1 
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Louis XIV. before Liſle. Peliſſon made the third 


perſon. ' ; 
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« Since I perceive. you will receive e pleas 
ſure in hearing me ſpeak of my own 
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* 


46 The love of glory is certainly the 


reigning paſſion of my mind; and as 
that which we acquire by our valour is 

undoubtedly the moſt eſtimable, it is 
that by which I feel e moſt 1 


„ tered. 


2 


heart, I will, for the love I bear you, 


make that effort, however repugnant it 
may be to wy ne to N of w- 


ſelf. 


>» 
% 


<< Ir 18: true, I have ever felt pain 2 | 
hearing myſelf praiſed, as. having all 
the virtues of a great king, and parti- 


cularly when 4 have been conſcious of 


N not poſſeſſing that 22 which 1 was 
moſt flattered. „ . 


* = _ 5 
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3 « The titles of conqueror, and pero, 
which are indiſcriminately given to kings 
whether they have ever done any thing 


to merit them or not, were offenſive to 


my courage; and my heart, which is 


* 


1 on <« really, 
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& really juſt and generous, could not ſuffer 
% another to make it a compliment of 
the fame of which" it felt klelf wor- 
<. 1 ; 


* N 3 as there is ſorntthing 

4 great in ſubduing the paſſions when it 
e is in our power to fatisfy them, and 

& that no monarch but one devoid of re- 
« ligion and love for his fubjects, can 
« undertake a war ſolely to ſatisfy his 
ambition, I wiſhed to wait until Juftice 
put arms into my hands. 


in other things which 1 have done 
6c this campaign, and wherein I followed 
« as much the advice of M. de Turenne as 
the dictates of my own judgment, 1 
thought his abilities, ſupported by my 
<< preſence, were ſufficient to infure ſuc- 
ceſs; I therefore more particularly ap- 
* plied myſelf to learn under him the art 
* of war, and to give proofs of courage, 
1 * Win to che conducting of my Plans. | 


; 6 All the difficulties I have had to en- 
566 counter 
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« counter have only ſerved to render my 
“ courage leſs capable of being ſhaken ;. 
e but being generally known to my army, 
_ « I was afraid leaſt they ſhould intimidate 
*« the ſoldiers by the idea of ſo great a 
« danger: and perceiving that the taking 
of Liſle conſiſted in gaining from the 
" beginning ſome advantages over the 
enemies, and in preventing an infinite 
« multitude of burgeſſes from being in- 
< ured to war by the moſt trifling advan- 
tage over us, I thought nothing but 
«© my example, my officers and nobility, 
could inſpire my army with an ex- 
1 traordinary valour capable of aſtoniſh- | 
«« ing the enemy. | 


«© To this c, I was deſirous that my 
_ * preſence ſhould animate all their actions; 
and that none might eſcape my obſer» 
« vation, I paſſed every night at the . 
«, vouac , at the head of my ſquadrons, 
* and moſt days at the end of my ory 


7 1 . F198 FRG "watch kept at vight for the 
ſecurity of a camp. T. | 
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« that if the enemies attacked my lines, 
or made a. ſortie, I might fall upon them 
= T wth my whole attendance. | 


elt is trus that yeſterday 58 with 
& the reſt at the line of circumvallation, 
„ when the enemies were about to make 
« a third ſally, and having ſeen two of 
my ſquadrons quit their ſtation to go 
% and charge them, I thought it unfit- 
ting that I ſhould deſire extraordinary 
« marks of your courage without giving 
you ſome proofs of my own, on an oc- - 
cafion wherein my reputation was = 
„ materially concerned. There is 
* king, be his pretenſions to goodneſs ef 
heart ever ſo few, who can ſee ſo many 
i brave men ſacrifice their lives in his 
„ ſervice without taking ſome part in the 
* common danger. I was therefore highly 
s ſatisfied that your courage and affeQion 
* juſtified my zeal and ardour, and happy 
„ to command you in a battle which I 
thought would become con ſiderable, that 
] might partake with you of the honour 


a 
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4 and have ſuch good" Lag of” 1+; 8 


« valour. 

I know that detto st not 
“ kings more than other men, and al- 
though the ſhafts of malice be more 
ſecretly directed againſt ſovereigns, their 
“effects are not leſs generally felt when 
they are waded re "0 the marks of 
$6 rat 2 | | 


6 


* 


Ny When a king contents himſelf with 
continually hearing his own praiſes, and 
when his heart is not more delicate than 


6 


: 2 


« his ears, it frequently happens that his 
© own opinion is the only one which i is 


* 


favourable to hinge? 


Several of theſe e but little | 


. Wh or quoted, manifeſt the character 
and manner of thinking of this great mo- 


narch. I will now finiſh what I have to 


obſerve relative to his reign and perſon, . 


: foreigners were abend bp (this bene 


1258 1 
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cence. His campaigns were triumphs, and 
the moſt magnificent preſents were the re- 
compence of the leaſt marks of friendſhip 
in princes who ſent ambaſſadors to com- 
pliment him. Every mind was filled with 
extravagant joy, and the name of Louis 
reſounded throughout Europe; his fame 
reached the diſtant regions of Perſia 
and the Indies; there was but one great 
king, the French monarch. The majeſtic 
gracefulneſs of his perſon, the nobleneſs 
of his manners, his converſation, which 
was always adapted to thoſe to whom he 
ſpoke, and often ſenſible and pleaſing ; 
his ſumptuous / entertainments, and the 
magnificence. of his palace, invited every 
body to his court, where wit, taſte and 
politeneſs excluſively reigned . | 
io 8 Louis 


: 


1 Father Rapin v wrote to the Compre de Buſfy in 

_ 1671—© It muſt be a conſolation for you, that it is 
A not at preſent the faſhion . at court to have wit 
virtue. This father Rapin was very ſcrupulous ; ; 


without conſidering the great talents of every kind 


which gave luſtre to the reign of Louis XIV. and 
confining myſelf to the perſons of his court, under 
what 


= mn. Bp 
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Tal XIV. in the brilliant entertain» 
ments which he gave to the nation, was . 
himſelf an actor, and permitted pleaſantries 
and alluſions relative to his taſte; theſe 
would at preſent appear dange 
diſcretions.— They ſeemed not at the time 
to correſpond with the haughtineſs f 
his character, with that majeſty with © 
which he _ . in ſurrounding 
hgh : by 


as 5 royal ballet of Servhlas in love, 
repreſented in 1662, the following verſes 
were written for mademoiſelle de Mancint 
E a ſtar, - | 


* 


what reign, ic . court could he have found more 
wit? Whom could he have oppoſed to the great 
Conde, to the duke of Rochefoucault, to madame 
de Sevigny, to madame de Coulanges, to Henrietta 
of England, the duke of Nevers, the duke of St. Aignan, 

the compte of Grammont, the marquis of Vardes, the 
compte de Guiche—to madame de la Fayette, the car- 
dinal de Retz, madame' de Thianges, the abbeſſe de 
Fonteyrault, to madame de Cn to Peliſſon or 
Pence | | 


„ Ce 


q 
| 
| 
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Ce gout trop delicat 
« A votre feu fi vif et fi rempli d'éclat, gem 
* Mele quelque fume et ſert comme Cobſtacle. _ 
Les etoiles vos Sceurs vous diront qu'autre fois 
% Une Etoile a ſuffi pour produire un miracle, 
Et pour faire bien voir du pays a des Rois. 


Me ons may be rendered eddy as wo watot 


This taſte too delicate, 
Wich your ardent and brilliant fire, 
Mixes ſome ſmoak, and ſerves as an obſtacle to its 
effects. | 
The ftars, your ſiſterꝭ, will tell you, that formerly 
A ſtar was ſufficient to produce a miracle, - 
And make kings ſee many countries, 


The pretenſion which Mlle. Mancini had 


of marrying Louis XIV. who had loved 


Her to ſuch a degree as to make the 


queen afraid of ber. could not be better 


ANNOUNCEd. 


In the ballet of the Birth of Venus, 


wherein the king danced in the character 


of a ſhepherd, his partiality for Mlle. de 


3 Valliere is expreſſed in the following 


verſes. But what 1s perhaps more extraor- 
| Am, 


- 
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Aniry⸗ the diſgrace. of the ſuperintendait 
Fouquet is there attributed to the aud 
cious propoſitions which be made to tha 


lady. 


For Mlle. ae la Valliere, werherdelt. 


3 Ne penſen pas que je veuille en ce jour 
«© Vous cajoller, ni vous parler d amour. 
« Te ſais qu'il eſt dangereux de le faire 

YM Et) je craindrois 3 0 W votre . 


Think bar I mean at orifeir to als you, & 


ſpeak: of love; I know it would be dangerous » 
to do, and I ſhould fear ſomething more than ** 


anger. f 


Lovis was {aſceptible of — and the 
choice of his miſtreſſes did honour to his 
taſte, They were the delicate la Vallien, 
humble as the violet, aſhamed of being a durch, 
a mother and mifireſs. Monteſpan, who was 
ſuperior to moſt women in beauty and ek- 
gance of perſon, in gracefulneſs of man- 
ners, the livelineſs of her mind, and tbat 
ingenious turn of wit which was the p- 


: Rense of Mortemart.—The beautiful 


* 
. 
Ver 
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ani virtuous Maintenon, whoſe mind was, 
offo ſuperior an order. When his paſſions 
wie calmed by age, he made her his com- 
pmion, without dividing with her his 

tlrone. It was the ſociety of an eſtimable 
wman which he wiſhed to inſure to him- 
ſef, and not that of an ambitious one, 
Ixe Gabrielle d Eſtrèes, who pretended to 
tle crown. No inconvenience could re- 
filt from this alliance ; the age of madame 
d: Maintenon prevented her from giving 
Hhirs to the throne, which was already 
well 1 1 and ö on oy 
„ | 


Although Louis had the fulleſt confi- 
>&nce in his miniſters, they never governed 
him, nor did he, on his part, ever ſubject 
tiem to unjuſt eaprice. Ardently as he loved, 
be was never diſhonoured by the object of his 
cioice, nor by the empire which love gave 
oer him. He was great in weakneſs ever, 
* and was never carried beyond the bounds 
ol de&ncy. Full of his own greatneſs, 

and deſirous that nothing ſhould reſiſt him, 

yet never was he cruel.— Abandoned 1 
voluptuouſ- 
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| 3 yet never overcome by ef. 
feminacy. He had a friendſhip for Lauzum 
la Rochefoucault and Villeroy, but wis 
never led by favourites. He was habituated 
to exceſſive praiſe, yet patient in hearing 
truth. —He knew how to give luſtre to 
every body near him, and for a long time 
inſpired his court and people with a re- 
ligious love for his perſon. Holding an 
equal balance between different events 
he encouraged talents and the arts with- 
out favouring any body, (a rule unob- 
ſerved by Richelien) or deſiring that his 
own taſte ſhould be the reigning one of 
the age. Louis was born a monarch, and 
his amours, converſation and actions 
neyer ſuffered him to withdraw himſelf 
from public attention. He had but little 
in him of the private man; but majeſty, 
grandeur, and frequently ane, were 
een a n his alone. 309163 19 


F . * af git 
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E al cath if vhs are ne- 
csſſary to kings. Self. love enters into all 
thoſe bra men, d e kings is 
ave | Sovereigns 


* 
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Sovereigns and the great, ſuffer none 
but gay and agreeable objects near their 


_ perſons, and their repugnance on ſeeing 


tie unfortunate is frequently miſtaken 
fer goodneſs, whilſt their feelings are 


perſonal, and incline them to avoid the 


ſight of that which is cio {+ 


The affliction of the great is. often no- | 


. thing more than 2 


; * „ 
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- CUSTOMS and Jargon aa in \ every 


court, but flattery will ever be the de- 
termining principle of fortune, and the fear 


of talents and virtue an obſtacle to the ad- 
vancement of men of ſu Prove merit. >a; 


$7 flattery ceaſed to have, the 1 in- 


| fnence in a court, it might be concluded 


f uu 3 had loſt ſome of its 
power 5 


o 
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power, a the ſovereign, the e | 
and the great had leſs -influence upon 
the imagination, and that the bonds of de- 
pendence were weakened. The vices and 
virtues of a government are ſo united, that 
it is impaired by a diminution of the de- | 
fects Which reſult from its anger 


tion. 


T2 


Moat . 


py ” Courtiers are not. the "moſt enlightened 
men in a nation, and yet they are thoſe 
who decide the moſt quickly upon merit. 
From the habitude of judging, and their 
intereſt being {tr ongly excited, they derive 
a ſuperior nicety of diſcrimination which 
ſeldom leads them into error; the clearneſs 
of their perception is extreme, and, from 
things apparently indifferent, they draw 
the moſt important concluſions. The jeſt, 

countenance, and every thing by which a 
man may be diſcovered, falls under their 
obſervation ; this 1s not rational , but i in- 
8 and on that; account. more juſt. 


? 
=} 


Art man in the city enjays a great reputa- 
tion, to which men of wit even give, their 
) LICE RCTS LG ADELE IAS 2» 13 | A W 


* . 
2511 
* * 
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ſuffrage. He arrives at court, and there 
fills an important place. A courtier at firſt 
fight diſcovers his defects and incapacity, 
6.11 the celebrated man Sod 24 ö 
ever. 


batters kefemble 2 ildren. bo Pere 
ceive with ſuch quickneſs and ſubtilty the 


defects which eſcape the AA of 
perſons of more experience. 3 


Why i is the deceit of cour tiers fo much 
complained of? It is only neceſſary to learn 
their language and become acquainted with 
their manners. There is no more perfidy ' 
in a court than in a cloyſter, or in a family 
vhoſe intereſts are divided ; but it is con- 
cealed under leſs vulgar appearances. To 
miſtake the forms of politeneſs for real 
ſentiments, is the groſſeſt ignorance. 
Women fay, an opera is frightful : Is fuch 

an expreſſion to be literally conſtrued ? 
A man ſays, to his equal, to his inferior 
even, that he is at his ſervice: Are we to 
| conclude from this, that he is ready to 
obey him. "The polite exterior of the court 
has 
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has at leaſt the merit of en its in- 
terior OO 


Men at court ſeek after power and gran- 
deur, and are drawn towards him we 
is inveſted with theſe attributes. It is 
ſelf-love which leads te error in the ardent 
purſuit of objects; it exaggerates their 
value to the imagination, and contributes 
more to RIS; than the artifices K | 
others. | | 


The garden of the Thuilleries is unfre- 
quented in winter. In the ſame manner cour- 
tiers abandon men in diſgrace. Could the 
trees, in this garden, make any reaſonable 
complaint againſt thoſe who fought not 

1 ras when © ber with TORE IR | 


At court there are but two ſorts . pete 
ſons who produce great effect princes 
and miniſters. Men make way for the 
former, but run to meet the latter. Great- 
neſs produces reſ a z It is excited by 


N . 
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There is no place at court except for the 
great and the little. Men of middling rank 
cannot exiſt there. Eminent merit may 
ſometimes ſhew itſelf - but as a phænome- 

non and tranſient as a comet. 


: Decade: at court have not more wit chan 
others, but they are they who know beſt 
how to do without it. They are accuſ- 
tomed from infancy to ſee. objects of a cer- 

tain height, to meaſure the different de- 
grees of ſociety, and to range men in claſſes. 
Regards and attention form a part of their 
education, and exerciſe them in this cuſ- 
tom. They have a certain facility of ex- 
preſſion which is engaging, and different 
manners of rendering the ſame thing. 
Hence it comes that their company is more 
agreeable than that of a man of private 
ſociety, who, although he may have the 
advantage in underſtanding, ſees with the 
prejudices of his ſituation, and; expreſſes 
himſelf with ks | Aae 
Renown can fad. no place 3 in a court. 
Courtiers can ſuffer no advantages which 

— # . are 
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are out of the power of favour t to con · 


ys 


"Theſe men are eat PO ener 


: No body appreciates human weakneſs better 


than they do, nor is better acquainted with 


littleneſs of mind. The ſucceſs of their 


III 


e is the beſt UE of this aſſertion. 


— 


Men EPS, think tae; ambitious 


are frequently full of nothing but the 


littleneſſes of vanity. The exhibition of 
the anti- chamber is ſufficient for moſt of 
them. The man really ambitious wiſhes 


to agitate and govern the world. 


The won ſattericis dominion Is ; that 4 
over mens minds. What is the influence 
of a miniſter compared with 8 of Te 
head of : a ſect? „„ 8 


| ; 5 of "© 
<p. 8 4 z rr 43 1 


7 be Kinds its enjoyment in the ſuf- 


frages and approbation of men; but the 


laft degree of pride 18 to, enjoy their con- 


tempt. 1 


G2 Egotiſm 


; 
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Egotiſm reigns particularly in diſcourſe ; 
perſonality has more influence upon 


actions. The Egotiſt continually boaſts 
of himſelf, and for the moſt part ſpeaks in 


the firſt perſon, The perſonal man art · 
fully ſeeks that which may but ſerve his 


Intereſts and flatter his ſelf· love: the for- 
mer oſten ſpeaks of himſelf, and the latter 


ſtrives to turn every ing to his perſonal 
me 5 8 N 


Cnanacrzn or A. Passenar Woman. 
*CHEPHISA | is wh FA taken up with her- 
ſelf : every part of her converſation points 
to this only centre. She ſometimes ap- 
pears to depart from it, but inſenſibly re- 
turns, and as The is miſtreſs of ſome ad- 
dreſs, it requires penetration, to follow 
her through all her windings. Her ſole 
and continued deſire is to produce effect in 
33%; op — * 
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trifling as well as important occurrences. 
She muſt at all events engage every body's - 


attention. Chephiſa has very good eyes, 
but a ſtrong light incommodes them, and 
on entering an apartment, ſhe defires the 


curtains may be drawn. A high chair is 
neceſlary to her, and the houſes where ſhe 
viſits are provided with this particular. 


Piece of furniture. She carries bread with 
| her, and the water ſhe drinks is poured out 


of a caſe bottle: it is perhaps Seine water; 
her chair, her bread and water, are not 
thoſe common to every body. Her ſervant 


is a heiduc, a huſſar, or a negro ; ſhe will 


be diſtinguiſned - the converſation is always 


led by Chephiſa. She ſpeaks to every body 


apart; and. if a man in place, or a miniſter, 
be in the company, ſhe takes care to get 


hold of him. She leads him aſide, and 


never fails to find a ſubje& upon which ſhe 
ſpeaks to him in a low tone of voice. 
Chephiſa ſuffers with impatience the 
praiſes of others; every eulogium ſhe hears 
ſeems to be a theft committed upon her- 
ſelf, and when ſhe ſpeaks in favour of 


ay perſon, it is not fo much to do quf- 


2 tice 
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tice to merit as that her diſcernment may 
be admired. If ſhe ſpeaks of a fine action, 
it is to ſhew her ſenſibility and engage at- 
tention. If ſhe be warm in her commen- 
dations, it is that they may the ſooner be 
ended. Her birth, her huſband, children 
and taſte are the eternal topics of her con- 


verſation. Speak of China, and with much 
addreſs you will be brought back into her 


cloſet, to her lap dog, or to ſomething 
which relates to herſelf. Vou cannot 
eſcape, you muſt think of Chephiſa. There 


is not any body ſhe really loves; her huſ- 


band, children, and all thoſe who ſeem 
dear to her ſhe conſiders no more than as 
ſo many poſſeſſions and dependances. She 
has no taſte for arts; for any thing which 
imitates nature, nor for nature herſelf; 
none of theſe ſpeak to her of her own 
perſon. - All her attachments are formed 
upon. motives of perſonal ability. She 


' ſeems to love Doris, becauſe he is con- 


venient to her at a ſupper once a week 


at her houſe; Criton, becauſe he dangles 


after her in a public walk; . Dorimon, 
nin he is a man 4 la made, and figures at 
the 


% 
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the ſuppers ſhe gives ; Artemenes, becauſe 
he has a great place, and his friendſhip . 
gives conſideration; Damon, becauſe he 
knows a few ſtories, which when ſhe 
pleaſes, ſhe makes him relate, and has 
him continually at her command; Caliſ- 
thenes, becauſe he is a prince, and his 
company does her honour—he is like a 
luſtre ſuſpended in the middle of her 
drawing room. Finally, all thoſe who 
know and viſit Chephiſa, have each their 
part to act, or ſome office to fill, either 
for her amuſement or intereſt. She has 
no ſentiment, and would be glad the 
univerfe were a mirror wherein her perſon 
might be inceſſantly reflected. 


1 
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Or PoLI1TENESS. 


THE politeneſs of old men of faſhion, 
is boaſted of in every reign and century, 
and young men are reproached with a want 
of good breeding. This is neither the 
fault of. the preſent age nor generation, 
but. of youth in general. Men of riper 
years, or ens in life, are leſs carried 


Experience has er to them the ne- 
ceſſity of regards and attentions ; more 
accuſtomed to conſtraint, and more at- 
tached to their intereſt, their attention is 
ſo marked as not to wound ſelf- love, and 
they are anxious to obtain univerſal ſuf- 
frage. The courtier of fifty years of age, 
whoſe politeneſs is quoted as an example, 
was blamed in his youth for a levity of 
manners, his airs of contempt, and his 
ignorance or forgetfulneſs of Paine at- 
tention. 


Extreme 


— 
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Extreme vivacity or e prevents 
a man from being polite. Perſons of a verx 
lively diſpoſition, are led away by their 
ardor, and are frequently wanting in at- 
tention to others; the idle are really ſo 
from an Nn s to give themſelves 
trouble, . 

Men are Rinks the dupes of politeneſs, 
and of thoſe expreſſions which have the 
leaſt value; their ſelf-love is diſpoſed to 
turn every thing indiſcriminately to their 
own advantage. 


£ Several perſons aſſembled produce a diſ- 
agreeable odour; if obliged to live to- 
gether, they agree to uſe ſtrong perfumes, | 
This is a part of politeneſs, 
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or rug PaINciPLEs or  MoxTzsaurey 
. UPON GOVERNMENTS. | 7 
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IT is in vain that ſeveral authors have 


_ exclaimed againſt the principles of Mon- 


teſquieu upon Governments. The more 
they are reflected upon the greater know- 
ledge and depth of penetration they are 
found to contain. =o 


E and the abſence of the ſentiment 


. of honour, particularly characterize deſ- 


potic ſtates. In China, the emperor orders 


the baſtinade to be given to a miniſter or 


a mandarin * ; and afterwards theſe per- 
ſons continue in their employments with- 
out thinking themſelves diſhonoured or 


degraded. They are ſcholars which re. 


A name given to the magiſtrates and governors 
of provinces in China, who are choſen out of the 
moſt learned men, and whoſe government is 3 


VV 
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turn to their n after having ben 
nen Den 3 (62.8 L 


"You TAI RE FER witch the principle 
of three , governments. ae in n : 
prit des Loix. Too pildq-3560 * 


Ee Virtue,” ſays he, is in every coun- 
try the fruit of education and character ; 
«+ it is ſaid in VEſprit des Loix that more 
6 virtues are neceſſary in a republic. In 
one ſenſe the contrary is the caſe ; more 
virtue is neceſſary in a court to reſiſt ſo 
© many ſedu&tions.” He afterwards * 
the Dake of Montauzier. i 


It is elt TO Voltaire aid: not un- 
derſtand the principle of Monteſquieu, 
and that he has confounded the poſſible 
exiſtence of virtue in a monarchy; with 
the virtue which, according to Monteſ- 

quieu, forms the eſſence of a republic. 
Virtue has more difficulties to conquer, 

and the virtuous man more merit in a mo- 
narchy, by reaſon that virtue is not there 

the determining me and that much 
c | | force 
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force is neceſſary to combat the general diſ- 


poſition. Voltaire underſtood the word 
virtue in its ordinary acèeptation, and did 


not conſider it in its relation to a republi- 


can government. Virtue, in this _—_ 
the love of * weal. 


Or ReevsLics AND MONARCHIES, 


THE hiſtory of a republic is moſt in · 
tereſting to read, but a monarchy 1s pre- 
ferable to live in; every- thing is quiet 
there and proceeds without agitation. 
Such is the harmony of celeſtial bodies, 
in which the impulſion of movement is 


unfelt. 


A republican government. ſeems to be 


| proper for the beginning of manhood when 
movement and unden pleaſe more than 


uchical government is 
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gt tor mh of riper year, who Oval 


preference to peace and 'Tepoſe.”" 10 


A well compoſed W is the con- 


ſtitution which approaches neareſt per- 


fection: it is a middle ſtate between re- 


publican convulſion and the 1 of 
HUEY under e SU” 8 


Y ' 
x — : 919633 


The moſt eſtimable principle which can 


be eſtabliſhed in a monarchy is the love of 


fame and honour; and, on the other hand, 
the love of theſe is a principle of con- 
ception, becauſe it attaches a greater con- 


ſideration to the opinion of others than to 
the real Fooliſh of actions. 1 


In monarchies, thl fear of pains, and 
the defire of rewards, are ſufficient to 


* rus 


8 Wpabnes it is acces to be attached 


to the public welfare. 1 1 


There is ſcarcely any point of elevation 


in monarchies of which thoſe wha are 


ſucceſsful 
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ſucceſsful dare make known the means 3 


in republics profermens is * ode 
tained. 


N N . Fo 
« "= & 7 e 5 * 
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In monarchies the man in place is fre- 


quently enervated by the neceſſity: of ma- 


naging certain perſons; in republics he 
gathers ſtrength by oppoſitions and ob- 
ſtacles, as a N * colnþats. | 
8 * ie men 1 cond 5 as ok; 
ties they poſſeſs ; in monarchies; not un- 
frequently, by thoſe. of which eh are 
r 
In monarchies, characters loſe their 
energy by imitation; in republics, they are 
often carried to extremes * an enge 
liberty of action. e e 11095 $1.9 


In republics, men are ed to pub- 


lie good; in monarchies, FRG is | ſometimes 


ſacrificed to men. 


\ Revolutions in x monarchies r magy'l be ſud- 
| | Thy den; 


* 


. | 
2 


85 thing is foreſeen. 1 
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den; in , republics Re, are INE. ph of | 
long agitation. 5501. K wot toe 


8 
In monafchies, 3 'pmproms of. ul] 
are hid from public view. Stupefaction 
ſhuts the eyes of a weak government, and 
it may be upon the brink of ruin without 
ſo much as ſuſpecting danger; in repub - 
lics, every thing is open to ccrn 


11 


"Is republics, the. 1 is 1 a na- 
tional force, and en Joys more conſideration 
than a regular army; in monarch ies, regu- 
lar troops have the firſt conſideration, and 
the militia falls e the; laſt calf of 
the people. 

bs 1 a career is ; open to o talents, 
and theſe governments have in them vigour © 
and principles of execution which deter- 
mine ſucceſs: Men early ſucceed to great 
employments, becauſe, in the general 


movement, every thing gives wy 4 


force. 


® ry * a 


In 


gb convIiDERaTIONS UPON © 
In republics, every one finds an opening 


and exerciſe for his faculties; in monar- 


chies, a man who has energy has fre- 
quently no _ reſource | "than Y wan 
ture. © 


In e the fear of ridicule "VR 
an influence over the mind and produces a 
faſhionable ſervitude, which is weakening 
and corruptive ; there 1s more taſte in con- 
verſation and writings, more politeneſs in 
manners; in republics, there is more ori- 
ginality, more candour in converſation 
and ſimplicity i in manners. 


In republics, PORE is more upon 


the laws than upon perſons, the ſecurity 


in which the ſubject feels himſelf renders 


particular attention to certain perſons 
uſeleſs; - there is more equality among the 
citizens and greater liberty of mind. For 
all theſe reaſons, politeneſs, which is but 
an imitation of the ſocial virtues, muſt be 


leſs common in this kind of  govern- 


ment. 
5 In 
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In courts there is an almoſt infinite gra- 

dation of ranks and perſons. From claſs 
to claſs they act upon one another, and 
an unknown, yet deciſive power, may be 
found in the loweſt order. From this ne- 
ceſſity of attention to every body comes 
politeneſs. Hence that fear of offending, 
which keeps the mind continually on its 
guard that perpetual deſire to place 
which diſpoſes men to make advances, 
to flatter and careſs. Politeneſs in courts 
is a characteriſtic and an indiſpenſible 
quality. It is the ſupplement of virtues 
which a man does not poſſeſs. * 


tho 4 ; 
22 . 


The language of a republican country 
* neceſſarily be energetic; that of a 
monarchy, full of turns of expreſſion WHEL 
weaken the real meaning of thingss.. 


- Friendſhip reigns in republics; 'men 

there ſtrive to claſs themſelves ; they have 
great intereſts to take care of, which require 
fidelity and ſecreſy; they love the ſame 


ang; in common, and friendſhip is 
H created 
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created as well as fortified by the ſpirit of 


1 


In republics, ſociety is naturally more 
general, and aſſemblies are more numerous; 
the ſame intereſt animates every mind, and 


the liberty of thinking is greater; in mo- 


narchies, there are more particular and 
circumſcribed ſocieties; the intereſt of each 


of theſe, as well as that of individuals, is 


more attended to than the intereſt of the 
community at We pats OY nd ora 


cretion are uſeleſs. 1 Nil 


115 


| 5 a republic, "Wa more hs eſſential 
ſprings of the conſtitution are bent, and 
the greater the movement and agitation, 
the nearer the nm 16 bo: its Her: 
fection.· (1177 io günnn . 


aan g. monarchy,; on the contrary. no- 
thing muſt be carried to an extreme; every 


0 muſt be balanced in an equal; move- 
ment. The force of oppoſition muſt have 
a a limited degree of extenſion, and autho- 


168110 » $5 | rity 


TPG 


ve 


the gre eat man. 


wir Aub moxats.”” oy 


rity a moderated action. An equilibrium 
is the moſt perfect ſtate of a monarehy. 


The idea of virtge is become ſo effaced 
that ſcarcely do we hear the name of it 
1 The uſual expreſſion now 

an honeſt man, which contains but 
devatrvs qualities ; 3 Or ſometimes qualities 
are mentioned, ſuch as bravery, fidelity, 
&c. but a collective word which expreſſes 


them all is ſeldom made uſe of; in re- 


publics, enumerations are unneceſſary. The 


love of public weal comprehends every 
thing —it! is virtue itſelf. - 


4 ex 
Nb Wd If 6 


Amiability is, every. * conſidered, 
the ſafeſt and moſt advantageous quality 


to carry into ſociety. It is too dangerous 


to let any thipg appear v VIS e 


f * 33 2 
i 1131 £1 413 1 1 


In monarchies, the great art of obtain- 
ing a high employment. Irequenauy conſiſts 


13 w F Iz; 
in gs: © Utipatience. - ps 
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im reptibtics, faults ought to be perſonal, 
V _ and. 
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and not reflect upon families, becauſe 


every one is equally ſubje& to the 


laws. 
In monarchies, the deſire of diſtinctions 
eſſential to this conſtitution, makes it ho- 
nourable to be above the laws, and puniſh- 
ments ſeem to prove nothing more than 
that the family upon any part of which 
they are inflicted, enjoys but little con- 
ſideration. This manner of judging and 
being effected, appears in ſome meaſure 
to render crimes and puniſnments common 


to a whole family, which they ſeem to 
reduce to the loweſt claſs. 


; If a man of RE who is in place, 
has conſiderable intereſt, he propoſes per- 
ſons and determines the choice of them. 
In this caſe, moſt public employments are 
Held for the next twenty-five amy by 


men of mediocrity. 15 


mn e thats | is in 1 ſome meaſure 2 


bs nora for "ur employments; in 


monarchies, 


32 
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monarchies, th ey are i diftri- 
HUGE 45 22 : 5 | 


In the rt of thieſe boli” men al6f 
ſuperior abilities are neceſſarily: called up 
to great places ; in other 8, they are fre- 
quently preferred, for no other reaſon 

than that their ſuperiority has not been 
diſcovered, or that their talents have 
been ſeconded 0 e nee 
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IN time of peace, men of ſlender abi- 
lities make a great figure. Minute atten 

tion to the diſcipline of troops, and ap- 
plication to petty details, are the only 
means whereby a man can diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf; and perſons of middling - talents, 
joined to activity, are, above all others, 

man REF to ſucceed in this way. ; 


„ War 
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War is one of the ſcourges of hu- 
manity, and yet it is by war that nations 
preſerve their virtues and the character 
which is particular to them. Man is na- 
turally and ſtrongly diſpoſed to motion. 

It is by action that his qualities are de- 
veloped, and by which he compares him- 

ſelf with others, and is well or ill in his 
own eſtimation. One nation preſerves and 
ſtrengthens its attachment to its manners 
and conſtitution by its quarrels with an- 
other nation, its rival in Power and com- 
merce. 


A "VE peace familiarizes people to each 
other. Commerce pulls down every bar- 
rier and gives a politeneſs to manners which 
Reduces every one to the fame level. Na- 
tional character is weakened, the idea of 
glory forgotten, and virtue becomes feeble; 
for public virtue is the love of public weal. 

A native is not then more dear than a 
ſtranger: every man is meaſured by the 
advantages ariſing from a enn ine 
texeSurks: wot bun” ene 
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Virtuous times, with different nations, 


have ever been the times of war; and the 


epochas when their antipathies were ſuch as 


the greateſt deſire of each was to deſtroy the 

other. The obſtinate hatred of the Ro- 
mans againſt the: Carthaginians; that of 
the French, at certain periods, againſt the 
Spaniards, leave no doubt of the degree of 
SEN ian was its cauſe Ang effet. 


xt; + £57 4 7 119 
| eee ee e ry nations; ; 3 all, 
in the end, become enlightened by the 
ſciences; and the mental communication 
theſe. eſtabliſh between men tends to de- 
ſtr oy national prejudices. Commercial and 


thinking men have the univerſe for their 


i bas „ rt” 

Ia ſtate of in thera are natu- 
rally fewer great virtues, but theſe are leſs 
neceſſary. The; energy af every poliſhed - 
and enlightened nation becomes [equally _ 
diminiſhed. It then ſeems; unneceſlary 
that the citizen ſnould be animated by a 
noble patriotie enthuſiaſm : All that is re- 
quired of him 1 IS morals and ſocial virtues, 
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yy which t tay N of pb hb is ſi ps 


+ Quai virtues ai in Uttle caly; 
they are incompatible with riches, and me- 
tals conſtantly become the portion of 
e 80 eee, themſelves. 


5 


If war with natural enemies ; produces 
virtues, civil wars give birth to them in 
greater number, and require more rare 
qualities. In the former, valour and mi- 

litary talents are ſufficient to obtain ſuc- 

ceſs; but, in time of civil diſſenſion, 
the valour which braves danger muſt 
be added to the intrepidity which braves 
puniſhments; to talents for war muſt be 
joined the wiſdom dart Ws de = a 
Rn.” 40+ | | 


F 1 


Frm: 


The Jap ih of: paſt nai 
over the preſent was, in a great mea- 
ſure, the effect of their perpetual agita- 
tion. It is to this cauſe that the virtues 
1. e * Tn of the admiral de 
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Coligny and thoſe of de I'Hopital are to 
be attributed : Henry IV. was formed by 
like circumſtances. In profound peace, 
his ardent deſire of pleaſures would have 
enervated his mind, and he would not 
have been either ſo great or good a 
king, had he not been rouſed to activi ivity 
by war and public affairs -had not he 
himſelf felt the preſſure of want, or had 
not the feelings of his heart been a 
thouſand times awakened IF the cries of 
125 may 00 2 „ Fe 
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"IN the. number < extravagunt ideas, 
with which the heads of madmen are 
filled, it ſeldom happens that they have 
one which inclines them to believe they 
are in a ſubordinate ſtate. Viſit all the 
mad - houſes and you will find the inſane 
inhabitants either princes, kings, em- 
Perors, or gods. If they be enamoured, 
it is with a princeſs or a queen. In ge- 
neral they ſpeak of nothing but grandeur; 
a ſenſible proof that vanity, above every 
thing, reigns in the human mind. 


There are two things which comic 
poets in their deſcriptions, and moraliſts 
in their characters, can never exagge - 
rate; theſe are vanity and avarice. 


| Vanity governs mankind, and for. this 
reaſon the great enjoy a diſtinguiſhed. ad- 
yantage, that of flattering their inferiors 
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by admitting them to their preſence and 
familiarity. The artiſt, the phyſician and 
ſurgeon, as well paid by a commoner, fly 
in preference, in obedience to their com- 
mands; they are pleaſed in approaching 
perſons whom chance has placed ſo far 
above them, and in ſeeing what paſſes in 
their circles, that they may ſpeak of it to 
_ their family and friends; and this wo 
his to beinen ene cr af 
lin crak 1: ay 
#1 _—_— man whe 4 not his inferiors 
at command. has but a ſhallom capacity, 
conſidering their inclination to admire men 
in elevated ſtations, and the impreſſion 


which their _ mh mee _ 8 


n eee 


Self lo is ave Wonen "of mike 4 

vanity ; but I am of opinion that it is 
poſlible 3 to diſtinguiſſi theſe affections; 
they haue the ſame principle and yet are 
differently modified. Self. love is flattered 
by homage; the want of this has leſs 
5 Sec. r e bat 7 Fan it 
5244 1 | Much 
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Much has been faid of the pride and 
vanity of the comte de Buſſy, and all 
that has been quoted from him is per- 
haps not o ſtriking as the following = 
ge nn one 10 * letters. 


- Hethere vals? of his memoirs, and 
thus e gere | 


Ag © The Wer is a wrogk one, and wht 
« years of conſideration will ſcarcely be 
+ ſufficient to examine it well.” Theſe 
famous memoirs are very moderate per- 
7 e ver and men N 


2 RY 4455106 i is a l n 
and at the ſame time deceitful to a high 
degree; a man, who has it to exceſs, de» 
Hm __ every * about 0g; | 


We are "pafufcorietbll of virtue, onleſ 
Ss be ſomething we value more than 
The man who can be made to tremble, 
he 4 is eaſily corrupted, are deſpiſed, 
| | boca 
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becauſe the bounds of their virtue and 
courage are known as well as the mo- 
tives which make _ obedient m 5 
r Brit $1316 00869 


The 0 love of life diſturbs the 
faculties to ſuch a degree as to deſtroy the 
means of preſerving it. Extreme ſelf- love 
diſconcerts a man ſo as to prevent him from 


profiting by the advantages which he poſ- 25 


ſeſſes, and may in the end reduce a man of 
wit to the ſtate of a fool. 4 


Self- love inſpires us with the deſire of 
mixing with the world, and of living with 
perſons of an elevated rank. Again, it 
withdraws us from the great world chat 
we may not be eclipſed by ſuperiority. It 
makes us prefer ſocieties in which we are 
ſure to hold the firſt rank or at n to be: 
eos, ge; ag ne 


"Cn rox avoids the world, he is in ſome 
meaſure ſavage, he is pleaſed and ſatisfied: 
with the ſociety of a few friends, but nu- 
merous circles are. inſupportable to him; 

A WE? | : | | he 
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he there appears au ward and embarraſſed, 
and ſeems to have loſt the uſe of his ſenſes. 
From this it may perhaps be concluded, 
that Criton is timid and difficult in the 
choice of his ſociety; but the ſelf-love of 
Criton is extreme, and he has the moſt 
violent inclination to produce effect. For 
this reaſon only it is that he avoids aſ- 
ſemblics, in which he would not be diſt in- 
guithed, and that he is not happy except 
in ſmall circles where he excites and en- 
gages attention. In theſe, confidence gives 


E erer pe to has wit. 


2 
23 


Vanity is not Gonkined'2 to tis honours 
of this world, it an to extend them 
do another life ?. 6] eee E 2 


FOO Wade de Montpenſier relates, in her 
Memoirs, that madame hurt herſelf, and was de- 
livered of a daughter which had been dead ten or 
twelve days, and was almoſt rotten; ſhe adds, that 
madame de Thianges, told the vicar, who was un- 
certain whether the child was in a ſtate to be bap- 
| ized or not, to look to himſelf; that 1 mo 
. INTER | or 
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Ou is not always moſt flattered by the real 
— of a great place; a little pre- 


rogative or frivolous diſtinction is fre- 


quently moſt valuable in the eyes of vanity; 
men dare not publicly avow the conſidera- 
tion they attach to theſe, and even within 


themſelves, it is with Legg en raſle 


Von! at) 


8 us aniline thi effects reſulting * 


* poſſeſſion of a great place, of an impor- 
tant employment, or of the blue, red, green 

or yellow ribbon, the deſired objects of 
many men who paſs their lives in hopes 
and fears. Let him who poſſeſſes them 
examine himſelf; let him be honeſt and 


he will ſay, Men approach me with an 


humble and reſpectful air; in paſſing the 
crowd I ſee them make way, and the 
people and valets haſtily take off their 
hats in my preſence; when Tenter à circle; 


reverences are more inclined for me than 
for others, and I am liſtened to with atten· 


tion; the ladies ſmile upon me, and are 


ſolicitous to ſpeak to me in private. Tam 


kc: of m the gazettes and journals, and 
200 = | . 
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he there appears aukward and e 
and ſeems to have loſt the uſe of his ſenſes. 
From this it may perhaps be concluded, 
that Criton is timid and difficult in the 
choice of his ſociety ; but the ſelf- love of 
Criton is extreme, and he has the moſt 
violent inclination to produce effect. For 
this reaſon only it is that he avoids aſ- 
ſemblics, in which he would not be diſt in- 
guiſhed, and that he is not happy except 
in ſmall circles where he excites and en- 
gages attention. In thefe, confidence gives 
the ee pr, Bag to Has wit. 
Vanity is not confined ? to tis honours 
of this world, it pretends - to extend them 
to another life“. 211 en 5 N 


v0 Mademoiſetls de Möstpeuf er relates, in her 
ey that madame hurt herſelf, and was de- 
livered of a daughter which had been dead ten or 
twelve days, and was almoſt rotten; ſhe adds, that 
madame de Thianges, told the vicar, who was un- 
certain whether the child was in a ſtate to be bap- 
tized or not, to look to himſelf; that N was 
never ned A: eee wor 
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It is not always moſt flattered by the real 
advantages of a great place; a little pre- 
rogative or frivolous diſtinction is fre- 
quently moſt valuable in the eyes of vanity; 
men dare not publicly avow the conſidera- 
tion they attach to theſe, and even within 
themſelves, it is Et Negri een 1 
N Win 4 


aka us. ming! his effects reſulting f * 
the poſſeſſion of a great place, of an impor- 
tant employment, or of the blue, red, green, 
or yellow ribbon,” the deſired objects of 
many men who paſs their lives in hopes 
and fears. Let him who: poſſeſſes them 
examine himſelf; let him be honeſt and 
he will ſay, Men approach me with an 
humble and reſpectful air; in paſſing the 
crowd I ſee them make way, and the 
people and valets haſtily take off their 
hats in my preſence; when Tenter à circle; 
reverences are more inclined for me than 
for others, and I am liſtened to with atten. 
tion; the ladies ſmile upon me, and are 
ſolicitous to ſpeak to me in private. I am 
ſpoken of in the gazettes and journals, and 
Toh 5 my 
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my name is from time to time read in them 
by the idlers of Peterſburgh and Vienna, 
My antichamber is filled with perſons, 
whom the deſire of fortune, or the pref- 
ſure of neceſſity, keeps in my dependance ; 
their number and ſolicitations aſſure me of 
my influence. Subalterns, and my ſer- 
vants, call me Monſeigneur. A man would 
ſooner confeſs a bad action than avow the 
extreme conſideration he has for theſe vain 


diſtinctions, which he ſeemingly deſpiſes. 


But I refer to thoſe by whom they are 
ne and their attentive. obſervers. ä 


it 5 


The defire * e Fa able effects, 
8 and of gaining attention, purſues men in 
the moſt trifling circumſtances of life; 
he who gives a dinner is the centre of 
thoſe who are at his table; his gueſts are 
obliged to pay him attention, :and-the 
pleaſure of being moſt diſtinguiſhed is 

what he ſeeks after in aſſembling them. 
Few people have reaſon and philoſophy 
enough. patiently to hear it ſaid, that their 
cook is but an indifferent one, that their 
wine is not excellent, or that a regoũt is 


Ve not 
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not good; ſelf-love makes us intereſted in 
behalf of every perſon and thing 3 in our 
F or de 8 


What Power areraRion does Dorin 
find in the employment he holds? It con- 
fiſts, you will fay, in his natural incli- 
nation for detail and public affairs. No. 
The conſiderable ſalary attached to it? 
Little leſs. He is himſelf ignorant of the 
motive which makes it ſo precious to him : 
II will tell you what it is. The connec- 
tion which his employment gives him, and 
the forced auditors who are obliged to 
liſten to every thing he ſays. Dorſan re- 
lates, expatiates and wearles, By THE 
KinG' 8 AUTHORITY. | | 


; It is by Wande of our ſelf· love that we 
ſapport with pain the ſlighteſt pleaſantry, 
and, on the contrary, that certain perſons 
ſuffer themſelves to be its devoted objets. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary, to their ſatis- 
faction, that they ſhould engage the at- 
| tention of others, and they prefer being 


the bj of raillery than to being 
| * _- 
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confounded with the inſignificant and un- 
known. | 


4 ; 


Few people recite a converſation with 


a king or a great miniſter in the ſame tone 


of voice and manner of expreſſion in which 
it paſſed. They change ſomething with-- 


out a purpoſe or any previous arrange- 
ment. , They ſubſtitute expreſſions appa- 
rently equivalent, and the jeſt, and tone 


of voice in which they relate what paſſed 


gives another meaning to the whole. All 
theſe reſerves and alterations are ever in 


favour of ſelf-love which watches within 
us, and acts in ſome meaſure without our 
participation, ſo ſudden and enhghtened 


is its inſpiration. 


One man has need of reſtraint, another 


of encouragement. Hence it comes that 
the ſame man is known under different 
aſpects, and that he ſucceeds in one ſo- 
ciety and is inſupportable in another. Each 
of theſe men appear to advantage when 
circumſtances are ſuch as to encourage or 


reſtrain him. 


A general 


7 
4 


* — as a6 « 4. —_ 
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A general Tule is, that he in whom 
vanity is predominant has no ſentiment 


for excellency and truth, Em 1s faves N 
of affection. 51 . 


Curioſity and 1 ROE are :nſeparable 
* companions, and edo is * child of 


. om” 


Man, in a natural ſtate, knows not the 
wants of ſelf- love. As ſoon as he lives in 
ſociety, he feels the deſire of being diſ- 
tinguiſhed and attended to by others. To 
be unknown is a torment to him, and 
he loſes the ſentiment of real enjoyments 
to create himſelf the pleaſures of ſelf - 
love and vanity. Leſs concerned about 
being happy than to appear ſo, he pur- 

chaſes places, performs the duties of 
office, and makes himſelf connections that 
he may act upon others and others upon 
himſelf. If by dignities he cannot excite 
attention, he ſtrives to produce effect by 
a diſplay of his riches, the magnificence 
of Tus N the taſte and coſtlineſs of 
| _ 2 5 : the | 
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the furniture which it contains, and by 
the new diviſions of his gardens, It is 
not for his own pleaſure that a rich man 
gives great ſuppers, that another aſſembles 
half the town at his balls, or has pic- 
tures by eminent maſters, or a cloſet of 
natural hiftory ; it is to add to his con- 
ſequence. This houſe, theſe gardens, 5 
form for the proprietor a ſituation in 

the world; he poſſeſſes them as he would 

perform the functions of à place at 
court, or thoſe of a LR PAT ROeR 

3 city. | | 


CHARACTER 
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Cnanacrem | OF A Mair WO rossksis 4 
5 ; | " FINE Hovss, 15 


THE houſe of Arſura coſt tin half 
his fortune, and muſt be allowed to be a 
pretty ſhop, almoſt equal to the little Dun» 
kirk*, Every thing is placed with ſym- 
metry and expoſed to view ſo as to have 


Z effect. "Three volumes, which are upon 4 - 


bureau, are changed from time to time, 
but always figure in the ſame place; the 
paper and ſtandiſh are immovable. What 
admirable order! In examining ſo agree- 
able an habitation, I am afraid of derang- 
ing ſomething, and the maſter of the 
houſe undoubtedly feels the ſame em- 
barraſſment. Where does he keep him- 
ſelf ? In ſome diſtant corner? For I per- 
ceive no traces of motion, nothing which 
proves the houſe to be inhabited. The 
| d. are ſo re that it is NIE | 


# A famous ſhop i in Paris... 
3 | {7 


PEE 
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to ſtand upon them. Arſura is not often 
at home, and his wife and darling ſon 
have no habitation there. Ah! I know 
the reaſon: he is afraid of incommoding 
the public. This is a great ſelf-denial. 
But what pleaſure does he receive when at 
court or in the city—he is ſent to for tick - 
ets of admiſſion. He goes to give a look at 
his houſe and gardens to ſee if every 

thing be in its place; but his pleaſures 
are ſometimes diſturbed. He was one day 
informed that a great lady had been to 
ſee his houſe, and that the moſs which 
covered a part of the ruins, ſo expenſive 
to keep in order, was waſhed away by 


the rain. He was told the workmen had 


left their tools in his antique temple, and 
that the river was almoſt dry from the 
negligence of the waterman. Redouble 


your cares, Arſura, if you wiſh to preſerve 


your conſequence. Watch your houſe- 
keeper that you may aſſure yourſelf ſhe is 
careful to ſhew every thing to the beſt 
advantage, and to direct the attention of 
the curious to that which is the moſt ſin- 


gular. 
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gular. One neglect is ſufficient to ruin 
you with the public. The young girls 

whom you pay to figure in different atti- 
tudes at the end of the meadow are ſome- 
times abſent. Above all, take care that 
the old man, his wife and children, whoſe 
employment is to feign a ruſtic family in 
a thatched cabin, fail not to be at their poſt 
at the arrival of a brilliant company.' Never 
ſell your houſe, Arſura, however expenſive 
it may he to you; you would in that caſe 
be a miniſter out of place.” You ſmile, Ar- 
ſura, in ſeeing children make baby-houſes. 
Your occupations are not different from 
theirs, and are ſtill more -vain. Theſe 
employ enen for amuſement, and wm 
to be talked of. + 


_ Irremediable „ which mor- 
tifies ſelf-love, is the moſt afflicting. 


That which makes others withdraw 
themſelves from our ſociety, is the moſt 
diſagreeable to be reproached with. A 
man may pardon the greateſt 1 injury, but 
14 | will 


4 
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will he forgive another who reproaches 
him with being tireſome ? 


Or Bir. 


I a man of an ancient family, although 
but little known, makes a brilliant and 
rapid fortune, all his natural and acquired 
advantages become ſo many motives of the 
greateſt envy. His birth is criticiſed and 
depreciated, and, for a century, the public, 

perhaps, refuſe to do juſtice to his an- 
ceſtors *. 5 

| * Birth is more than ever neceſſary in F rance, 
but as ancientneſs alone is ſufficient to enjoy all the 
advantages to be expected from it, a high and il- 
luſtrious birth was never more indifferent. When a 
man can date his nobility from 1400, when he can 
prove that he deſcends from a long ſucceſſion of 


lords of manors, he thinks himſelf equal to the 
Rieux, the Montmorencies, the Rohans, &c, &c." 


The 
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I be firſt care of thoſe who become rich 
is to forge a genealogy; this proves with 
what impatience men bear being ranked 
in an inferior claſs, and excluded from 
certain honours. The more fortune is con- 

n — more . e is ſen· 


8 * 


Tho ab ad ab e men 


have not always been exempt from the 


pride of birth. Turenne had * weeks 
_ to rue ill * 1 


The bo of; births i is one Ny? thals 
the moſt predominant. in the minds of 
men of every claſs and country. The 

caſts of the Indians do not aſſociate with 
their inferiors, and there are ſeveral grooms 
to nabobs who would think themſelves 
diſhonoured by eating with their maſters. 
Raymond, who ſells cloth, and whom you 
look upon with the ſame conſideration as yon 
do the draper whoſe ſhop i is next to his, 
has quite anather opinion of himſelf. His 


father was member of a certain company, 


: aud. your! OR: the difference 
| 9 
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| hero is between him ge and ap oh 


7 are „three Ante which; 
when they are in the higheſt degree, 
give the greateſt conſideration: elevated 
rank, ſuperior underſtanding (acknow- 
ledged to be ſuch) and an immenſe for- 
tune. Grandeur, fame, and power, have 
nearly the ſame effects. Voltaire, and 
the Poſſeſſor of a million, are diſtinguiſhed c 
beings in ſociety: no conſideration is re- 
fuſed them. It is in vain that men who 
have amaſſed immenſeſ treaſures are 
laughed at behind their backs, or that 
the baſeneſs of their origin is treated 
contumeliouſly; miniſters have need of 
ſuch perſons to diſengage the ſtate from 


its embarraſſments; and, the great, to re- 


eſtabliſh their affairs. They command re- 
ſpect from the moſt haughty lord, when 
he recollects that their ſignature can pro- 
cure him an agreeable exiſtence, or relieve | 
ham from e e 


8 * man of mean or Ane birth thinks 
© not 
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not of being reſpected on account of his 


origin, which is known to every body; but 


let one of his beſt friends, to ſave him from 
ridicule, be obliged to ſpeak to him upon 
the ſubject and he will not know Jun to 
treat ĩt with ſu an Cant oh 


| Men Gioia boaſt of the abb of 
their birth to increaſe the merit by which 
they removed this obſtacle; but W 
never avow mediocrity, becauſe they 
flatter themſelves this may create illu- 
ion, | 


* 1 6 ; 
* 


+ FP 
. 
&*, 


The advantage. of high birth "chiefly 


5 conſiſts in en merit 2 Nn 


The molt << Pan in appearance, 


upon the nobility of his family, and who 
ſeems to attach to it the leaſt conſidera- 


tion, artfully conceals the pride with 


which it inſpires him. Ten years inti- 
macy with him are ſcarcely ſufficient to 


diſcover it; but ſooner or later the mo- = 
ment arrives when he, who ſeemed ſatis-. 


fed 
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, fied with equality, reclaims all his rights 
and awakens his W N 
Nobili. ee by . is a 
ticket in the ſtate lottery. Circumſtances 
fall out ſo as to elevate a man who has 
this advantage to the higheſt employments, 
to which, without it, he could never have 
pretended. Mediocrity even in this _ 
18 n * r Wa} 


ee a — 5 * * 8 „ 


| _ He who lth boaſts of kis birth : 
oy importunes others with it, perſuades 
them in the end to give it more conſidera- 

tion than it deſerves. Many ancient and 
illuſtrious families, but not more ſo than 
a hundred others, owe all the opinion of 
their ſplendor, and of their ſuperiority over 

other families, to che nen vanity o 
one : of their Sa, 


- 
R I lia ie dl. ro ln ee a I I III e 
- \ 
* 


He who conſents to devote 3 to 
thirty years ridicule, ſometimes procures | 
ren] e to his 0 . 


Abende 
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 Argentes 3 is born a commoner : his fa- 


ther becomes a gentleman the firſt of his f 


name. Argentes calls himfelf marquis, 


and 1s laughed at in the world. He per- 


fiſts in ſpite of raillery: ten years paſs, 
and people become accuſtomed to his title. 
He muſt be called marquis under pain of 
quarrelling with him, and becauſe people 


are familiarized to hearing the title added 


Argentes marries a woman 
of quality without fortune; he becomes 


to his name. 


the relation of people who deſpiſe him, 


but with whom he ſigns a contract of 


marriage, and it is not neceſſary to aſk if 


he goes regularly to family afſemblies. Inn 


vain does his wife deſpiſe him, her efcut- 
cheon is united to his: this is ſufficient ; 
he makes one more ſtep in the career of 
vanity, and puts his name upon the door. 


Pleaſantries are renewed, and he patiently _ 
ſuffers them. Finally, the public are ac- 
cuſtomed to the hotel of Argentes, becauſe 
in fact his name is written upon it. He 
dies, and his ſon has quiet poſſeſſion. of 


the title of marquis and of the inſcription 
5 = the houſe, A generation is paſt, 


4 the 


11 
f 
| 
i 
N 
| 

1 

1 
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the ridicule is forgotten, and all the world 
knows of the matter Wy that the name 
18 not ancient. en 


A modeſt man, who has four more 
generations of nobility, dares not take a 
title ; he has a porter only, his liveries are 
of an obſcure colour, and his ſervants 
humbly ſay, the houſe . He appears as 
a common citizen, whilſt others owe to 
their impudence alone their being claſſed | 
in a more advantageous manner. x 


There 1s frequently much mjuſtice about. 
birth. People of the court know no me- 
dium. They call a man who has two 
hundred years of nobility, a commoner, 
becauſe his anceſtors held no went em- 


* Alluding to footmen in Paris, who, on opening 
the coach-door for their miſtreſs, have received her 
orders where to conduct her, and who in giving 
them to the coachman, if the lady has defired to 

be driven home, ſay, d Photel, which ſometimes 
means a magnificent manſion, at others, a ſecond or 
third tory in a lodging houſe. 67] 


ployment, 
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ployment, or they filled honourable pinch . 


in the 3 
"ie four hundred * has the family 


of Adramont uninterruptedly inhabited a 


little caſtle, and his anceſtors have mar- 
ried the daughters of lords of manors; 


none of them ever roſe above the rank of 


captain, none ever figured in hiſtory, or 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf either in the church 
or in a political career, and their names, 
known in the neighbourhood of the caſtle, 


are unknown to the reſt of the king- 


dom. Adramont continually boaſts of - 
the antiquity of his family, and ſpeaks - 


with ſatisfaction of the recent origin of 


houſes become illuſtrious by great ſer- 


vices and the higheſt dignities. He ſays, 
a man of my rank, a man like me; and 


meaning the moſt bitter reproach to a 


man whoſe anceſtors have filled the firſt 


places in the law ; know, ſays Adramont 


to him, that no Lonp CHANCELLOR was 
ever in my family. 


r 


In ſome meaſure, none but men of = 
middling 


hs 
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middling rank are capable of being diſ- 
| honoured. Obſcure names, when they 
become famous by crimes or ſcandal, 
call nothing to recollection but the event 
which covered them with ſhame. They 
are like trees which are judged of by 
the only fruit they have born. IIluſtrious 
names, on the contrary, cover by their 
ſplendor, or hide by their renown, the 
crimes and ſcandalous faults which ap- 
pear fo many unfortunate exceptions in a 
family known by great ſervices, eminent 
dignities, and diſtinguiſned employments. 
It is thus on reflection that a principle 
of reaſon is found in the NN pre- 
f judices. 


Or 
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Or CnuaRaAcTeER 


THE qualities of which character is 
compoſed, are like colours which are en- 
tirely changed by mixture. The mixture 
and the reſult require the molt dy 
penetration. 


4 
* 
e 


To 1. well the character of a man, 
it is neceſſary not only to be acquainted 
with his inclinations, his qualities and 
defects, but to fix their different degrees. 
By theſe means, his conduct, in a given 
circumſtance, may be th almoſt with 

_ certainty.” 
Ariſtes is choleric, proud, voluptuous, 
felf-intereſted, exceptious and idle His 
good qualities, his defects and ſentiments, 
according to their different degrees of 
force, will govern him on different oc- 
caſions. Think him not incoherent if he 
neglects his intereſt : his heart is more 
| K N * 


3 . 
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ſuſceptible than his mirid is intereſted. If 
ſenſibility does not incline him to relieve. 
the diſtreſſed, who may have moved his 


compaſſion, be not ſurpriſed at it: the con- 


ſequences of his actions muſt be public, 


and moreover, he is more idle than com- 


paſſionate. 


Ergaſtes has bulineſs to tranſact: he 


concludes it ſpeedily, and makes facrifi- 
ces which he might have avoided. He 
purchaſes ſomething conſiderable, and 
pays the firſt price he was aſked for it. 
Ergaſtes i is looked upon as a noble minded 
and generous man; — by no means —he 1s 
idle and impatient. _ 


1 heard two men ſpeaking of a third, 
one of them. ſaid, Valerius kills himſelf 
by application to buſineſs : he-paſles days 
and nights in his office. The other laughed, 

and could ſcarcely recover from furprize. 

Valerius, according to him, is one of 
the moſt idle and diſſipated of men: whom 
| ſhall I believe? Both. They are both 

| right. Valerius is a man of habitude: 


what 


r 


| object. {+ 
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What he does to-night he will do to · wor- be. 
row morning. If circumſtances. oblige 
him to apply to buſineſs for two days, 


he will hold to it fix months without in- 


termiſſion : if other circumſtances throw 
bim for a moment into diſſipation, 
wall e in jt naher * months. 


* brennnicpuas: mixture of 1 


qualities, from great character, make 


men attain the end they propoſe. Ardour 
and patience are neceſſary to adyance in 
the painful road of fortune, That man 


is happy, who, having but one of theſe 
qualities, finds himſelf in circumſtances. 
which require not them both; ardour was 


neceſlary—this he poſſeſſes. Had patience 
been required, he would mayo mite ** 


. 


Perſona diſtingnidhed by the 3 of 
their minds, or the force of character, 
are thoſe who, perhaps, are the moſt 
eaſily known, becauſe in general they 
W A predominant quality by which 
e every 


Py 8 
* . 
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every thing is explained to ſuch as have | 
the art of e ee 4 | 


nien are unjuſtly reproached with actions 
or ſentiments contrary to thoſe which they 
have previouſly done or expreſſed. They 
are looked upon as falſe, whereas they are 


only changed. They were carried away 


by the force of ſentiment, and yielded to 
the impulſe of generoſity; but in the mo- 
ment of reflection which followed, their 
intereſt avs 


There is no force of character in con- 
ſtantly doing one thing, however eſtimable 
it may be. He who ſtudies every day of 
his life would have equally employed his 
time in playing, according to the ſtate of 
his circumſtances; but paſſing from 
_ pleaſure to buſineſs, from diſſipation 

to ſtudy is the mark of a mind inde- 

pendent and endowed with the e 

6. I © Pn 


There are certain dbl ac- 
” | companying 


1g 
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companying actions which deprive them 


of all their merit. One man is obligin g. 


and renders great ſervices, for which no 


body thanks him. Another lives at a 


great expence and paſſes for a miſer. He 


ſpends nine hundred pounds, yet ſordid- 
neſs is perceptible; fifty pounds more 
would have far him appear ray. 8. 


* 


2 The ardor of moſt wen i” bat dns. 


mentary, which is the cauſe of the 
incoherence of their conduct and ſenti- 
ments. 1 | 


Tſe 
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| How : are re pleaſures, We 50 Id 128 for: 
tune to be juſtly appreciated? Life is 
divided into two epochas, that of deſires 
and that of diſguſt. The odour of the 
diſhes is delicious to the hungry gueſts 
who fit down to table, but diſguſting | ta 
thoſe who have made a good dinner. 3 


Whom ſhall I conſult upon pleaſure and 
buappineſs? Muſt he be a young man, 
5 burning with deſires, devoted to love, and 
| who believes himſelf the only one who ex · 
preſſes the ſentiments of it. or feels its 
emotions? He is convinced that his miſ- 
treſs is the fineſt, moſt ſenſible, and deli- 
cate of women. His heart is inflamed by 
21 the chimera of friendſhip, and his imagi- 
8 nation by the illuſion of glory; his heart, 
his mind and een make him ſigh after 
; A a thou- 
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a thouſand nnn not within his 
power. a 


ww 


Interrogate 3 a man of maturer age, who 
perhaps reaſons with himſelf, that he has 
never loved nor been loved? He recollects 
the deceits of his miſtreſſes and the treaſon 
of his friends. His eyes now open to the 
illuſion of glory; he knows how eaſily the 
ſuffrages of men are accorded, and how 
much meanneſs and fatigue is the price of 
grandeur. . He has been intimately. con- 
nected with perſons of the greateſt cele» 
*drity and eonſideration, in whoſe perſons 
he ſaw nothing but men of intrigue, or 
* feeble e of Ane, en 
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Or HayyINEss. 


- HAPPINESS and a affect us in 

Aa Ce manner, and to a certain de- 
gree, have ane in common with each 
other. elde 
Es cannot 7 TEEN it would 
won loſe its charms, becauſe the mind and 
ſenſes would quickly be weakened by its 
vivacity. It leaves a void in the heart, and 
renders inſipid every object which was in- 
tereſting. Pleaſure is not, like happineſs, 
within ourſelves ; it is accidental, and do- 
pends on others. Every man may feel a 
lively pleaſure, but perhaps the heart 
and ſoul only render us capable of taſting 
happineſs, for which reaſon thoſe who 
poſſeſs not exquiſite ſenſibility, have no 
pretenſions to it. 


Me recolle& pleaſure with regret, but 
the remembrance of happineſs ſoftens us 
-; | "op 


A 
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into tears. Pleaſure leaves a diſtin re- 
collection; we know the object by which 
it was produced. Happineſs offers nothing 
determined, becauſe it ſeems to reſide in 
all who are about us, whilſt we ourſelves 
communicate it and Wee W _—_ | 


r 


Happineſs reſembles a gentle warmth 
proceeding from ourſelves, but which we 
nevertheleſs enjoy as if it were communi- 
cated to us. Pleaſure, which is more ex- 
terior and lively, but leſs durable, is ſhed 
upon us like adventitious heat, of which 
we are ſoon Vs a Lomas it is not 


— ed: 


Mok is it eps to deſcribe that «a ich 
comes not within our thoughts ;—which 
belongs to ſentiment, and has no deter- 
minate principle, yet nevertheleſs, em- 

| braces every thing; — which has no more 
reality than colours, ſenſible to the eye 
only, and nothing of themſelves? It is 
ſufficient if I have ſaid what happineſs 1s 
* not, 


* * 
3-4. 
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not, without its being poſſible e to 
eee e 1 


Men paſs from 8 to nk, from 
yourth. to age: they inſenſibly loſe their 
faculties. If happineſs, be in man him- 
ſelf, how can a being, who experiences 
viciſſitudes, embelliſn objects with the 
ſame colours, when the principle of action, 
and warmth by which he was nen i 
ng or e, Ae 


There 3 are happy days, but no happy F 
2 this would be an enchanting dream 5 


nen once 3 to ne by 


But if i be no happy men, his 

are ſome who are fortunate ; many have 
been favoured by a happy concurrence 
of | circumſtances, and have had many 
ſpecies of enjoyment conformable to their 
this ſenſe: that the exiſtence of happi- 
| ns 2 be dem, and not in a Man 


FOtt DP | | 
There 


oy whoſe rude health has never 


„ir ans an 
There are certainly men whoſe. lives 
| have not been troubled by any violent 


been impaired by grief or infirmity, and 
who have. arrived at an advanced ages 


after having enjoyed the pleaſures -.of | 
each period of life. They ſeem to have 


been happy; Þut this dos act © deon-cles 
7? e #34 2 | POR 


The manner bf feeling doo e 
* much more than the advantages 
we poſſeſs, and it is neceſſary to be con- 
vinced of this to be happy. It is in the 
general conſtitution of men, and in 
particular character of each, that the pris 


ber of n Are n. = 


th on, men in eee, their 


joyments. The people in every nation 
em combat want, and privately en- 
joy: certain ſenſations, They are ftran- 
gers to o voluptuouſneſs, and the ſeeds of 
ſelf-love are almoſt | ſtifled in theſe being, 
he are contungatly ns by want an 
* 


- 


© 
I 
39 * 


ſufferings furpaſs their pleaſures: and en- 
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dependance. They have not the ſatis. 
factory idea of themſelves which elevates 
and aggrandizes their exiſtence. By in- 
ſtinct they are diſpoſed to fly from and 
forget themſelves; hence comes in part 
the general craving of the people for 
ſpirituous and intoxicating liquors. It 
is not the pleaſure of taſting bad wine 
which ſeduces a man of the loweſt claſs; 
the ſeeks, without knowing it, to efface the 
remembrance of his ſituation 3 he wiſhes 
t raiſe his ſpirits which are depreſſed by 
wretchedneſs: hope lies at the bottom of 
the cup. In a ſtate of intoxication he 
becomes another man; his heart is open 
to confidence, and he ſees none but friends 
about him; he riſes in his own opinion, 
n! in that Gat others of the OO. 


— The oi ina nations b intoxica- 


tion. In the Eaſt, ane ere | | 


under the yoke of deſpotiſm, thought ap- 
-pears to be a pernicious gift; like gold 
and ſilver it requires to be buried, and 
men ſtrive to deſtroy it by the friendly aid 
* ns In that 1 madmen and 
>; idiots 
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idiots are objects of veneration. Under an 


oppreſſive government, being deprived of 
the ſentiment of exiſtence, is looked u * 
as a ſpecial favour of oy e 


The greateſt pleaſure of e com- 


poſe the multitude, is the ſatisfying of 


hunger: they are unacquainted with the 


pleaſures, emotions, violence, and ecſtaſies 


of the paſſion of love. Like animals, they 
are led by the impulſion of nature to unite 
themſel ves to each other, and this ſhort 
felicity, this gleam of pleaſure, adds to 
their miſery by the fecundity which mul 


_ tiplies their wants. In this claſs of men, 


happineſs conſiſts in not ſuffering, and it 
is the buſineſs of en to . ® 
nee an ene | 


oh ye ee of * flocks? 1 70 


mils receive pleaſure from the happineſs 
of others, turn your eyes from your court 


if you will follow the impulſion of your | 


: noble ſentiments ! You cannot make 


pp 5 


ki gs and ſovereigns, whoſe ſuſceptible f 
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IN" 


An — wi « ci" gras 
deur and diſtinction, is their governing 


principle. Turn your attention to the 


| multitude to whom you may give a dom 
fortable exiſtence, the good effects of 
which will Ar to — e ur 


hen we think a | wap our 


ſituation, in whom ſelf. Iove and the paſ- 


ſions produce pleaſures which add to the 
ſenſations, and to which they frequently 


give a preference. That in which the 


people feel no other pleaſure: than the 


ſimple ſatisfaction of a want, to men of 
ſuperior rank amounts to voluptouuſtieſs, 


Which = is . ee 


185-15 e e Allien. 


XF I 
7 T0 a 


- {future farniſhce-the frods bs bultiact thrjais 
2 to maturity. What is an ear of 


* #- * * 4 
. 8 2 « * 
* & 


happy the ns courtiers e Four 


ideas are carried to men of an elevated 


wild 
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wild corn compared to an ear of fine wheat 
8 in cultivated Wann i 


Nature . provided for the teten 
of the ſpecies by the attraction of phyſical 
_ pleaſure. The rich man, or one in eaſy 
circumſtances, Joins many moral amn: 
to & eons anne, = y” I EW 


Der ds füppole to nee a tuna 
or a poor man, incited by ſtrong deſire, 
and yielding to this impulſion with che 
| firſt woman he meets, or with his rutle 
companion. He has no idea of beauty; 
he makes no compariſon ; his imagina- 
tion is not inflamed, nor does his heart 
feel the leaſt emotion: ſelf- love infpires 
him with nothing flattering, or which 
gives him a better opinion of hiniſelf. For 
him the ſhort moment of pleaſure is like 
an arrow ſhot into the air, hich OR 
not the RIES trace n it,” 4 


To this ſimple 24 true deſcription, 9g 
108 that of a man of the world, devoted 
to ors and loaded with its favours. He 


has 
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has diſtinguiſhed one woman from a great 
number. Her form, her figure, that a- 
greeable yet undeſcribable ſomething which 
acts fo powerfully and inſtantaneouſly has 
touched his very ſoul. To ſee and hear her 
is to him ſupreme happineſs. Silence and 
confuſion are his firſt interpreters. At 
length he ſpeaks to, preſſes and- ſuppli- 
cates this woman, who is combating the 
ſame inclination... His agreeable qualities 
gain him a preference to his rivals; his 
ardour triumphs over every obſtacle, and 
his miſtreſs yields to his deſires. 


Recovered from the firſt tranſports, and 
again himſelf for a while, an effuſion of 
the moſt tender ſentiments ſucceeds to plea- 
| fare, which is but ſuſpended, ſhortly to be 
renewed; he repoſes in the happy calm of 
a gratified paſſion. The ardor of his de- 
ſires is abated without being extinguiſhed: 
he enjoys the paſt and the preſent, and ſees 
the moment not far diſtant which brings 
him new tranſports. He is ſatisfied with 
his choice, and flattered by the reſiſtance 


he bor ſome time experienced ; this increaſes 
| the 
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will for ever love each other, and theſe 
moments of felicity will have no end; each 


revolving day will bring a repetition of 
them. They believe ſo—they ſwear to it 


charming illuſion, which N a chain 
of delicious * 


The Nes which che culeivation; of 
the mind and an exerciſed imagination, 
add to what nature has given, have no- 

thing it-cemmon with thoſe of the people. 
The organiſation is the ſame; but the fa- 
culties of the latter are to a certain degree 
benumbed, and never exerciſed but upon 


very few objects: thoſe of men in a ſu- 


perior claſs carry them with rapidity over 
an extended ſphere of thought and ſenti- 
ment. It may therefore be ſaid, that 
the happineſs of theſe conſiſts in the ex- 
erciſe of their faculties. He who is preſſed 
with hunger feels a great pleaſure in ſatis- 
fying it; the man whoſe ſelf-love is ac- 
companied with dehcacy and ſenſibility, 
equally hte gratification ; a man who 


2 "ONS > poſſeſſes 


the value of his conqueſt. Wit and ſenti- 
ment animate their converſation. "They 
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poſſeſſes talents feels a deſire to employ _ 
them; he who 1s ſuſceptible of-a profound 
ſentiment feels a preſſing inclination to at- 
tach himſelf, to be affected, to have his 
feelings ſenſibly touched. But will emo- 
tions give happineſs to the man of ſen- 
fibility ; will the vain find it in diſtinc- 
tions, or will it reſult from the ſuffrages of 
a whole ſociety to the man whoſe ſelf-love 
renders him covetous of praiſe ? As there 
are no bounds to the deſires of paſſion, the 
effect of all theſe momentary advantages 
will, perhaps, wholly conſiſt in exciting 
more violent defires. Reaſon alone may 
moderate the paſſions of the moral man, 
and reaſon is a pilot which manceuvres in 
vain during the height of the ſtorm. What 
can it do to direct a bark which is carried 
away by the impetuous guſts of ur. 

winds ? | 


We are 3 and invited by educa- 
tion to mix with general ſociety, and by 
means of opinion, to join our exiſtence to 
_ a multitude of beings which may ſenſibly 


. affect our interior tranquillity. Education 
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| ſhould, on the contrary, incline a man to 
be contented, and to ſearch within himſelf 
the peace of conſcience, that by its ſuf- 
frages, and the eſtimation of munlelt, he 
may find neee rn 


If the 8 of g affection, and 
ſentiment be increaſed for the man above 
the common claſs, the number of pains, 
agitations, and vexations are augmented 
in an immenſe proportion. There are 
fewer phyſical evils than torments pro- 
duced by the paſſions and the diſorder of 
imagination. The real bleſſings of health 
and tranquillity, all the pleaſures of na- 
ture become inſipid to him who is agitated 
by ambition, tormented by vanity, or whom 
envy conſumes. You ſee a man to whom 
fortune has been prodigal in her favours, 
and who has received from nature a healthy 
and vigorous conſtitution. He is beloved 
by his wife and children, who are all dear to 
him; hispreſence gives joy and | pleaſure to 
his family, and yet he appears in it but 
for a moment. If he lived in the country 
he rants enjoy the pleaſure e of doing good 

| L 2 to 
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to his numerous tenants, and he has mage 
but three viſits to his vaſt domains. This 
man feels not the value of health; he en- 
joys not his fortune. His life, which might 
leiſurely paſs animated with different in- 
tereſts, is conſumed in agitation and fear. 
Independent by his riches, he devotes him- 
ſelf to ſervitude and ſwallows diſguſt. His 
ſleep, which ought to be peaceful, is troubled 
by envy and inquietude. He writes, cringes, 
and folicits ; he flies from pleaſure in the 
purſuit of employment contrary to his 
genius. What ſupreme good is at length 
to be the reward of ſo many cares? He 
has renounced life for forty years to ſhew 
-himſelf two years in decrepid old age, his 
body hung over with two yards of ribbon. 


Paſſions are like phyſical deſires; they 
lead to diforder ; but exhauſted ſtrength 
puts an end to the latter, whilft the mind 
is almoſt Conſtantly expoſed to the paſſions, 
and capable of abandoning itſelf with ex- 
ceſs to the inquiet and inceſſant defires of 
ambition or the impulfions of vanity. Phi- 
2 * affords but en of repreſſing 

a the 
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the paſhons, and their continued vivacity 
permits not the enjoyment of ' happineſs. 
Thoſe: who approach it the neareſt are 


men whom moderation of character pre- 


ſerves from exceſs without weakening the 


ſentiment which may procure them en- 
joyments. The happineſs of the people 
is in the hands of thoſe who govern 3 


theſe can remove from them miſery and 


want, and procure them employment and 


ſubſiſtence. The happineſs of more ele- 
vated claſſes is not leſs in the e of lo- 
gillators. 


j 


The republican conſtitution ſeems more 
calculated to ſatisfy the moral want of 


diſtinctions and emotions. Every man 
under this kind of government feels his 
abilities, and the means of turning them 
to advantage are numerous and frequent. 
The adminiſtration, the honours of the 
peerage are open in England to the learned. 


and eloquent lawyer. Each citizen is an 


active part of a great body: his ſelf- Iove 
is not confined to his perſon ; he enjoys the 
advantages of his country. If monarchies 


. have 


* „ 
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have not the ſame means, they have others 


not leſs powerful, the love of the ſove- 
reign, and the honour and virtues of each 
profeſſion; diſtinctions are there MN ali- 


—_ of ſelf· love. 


After leaving ſpoken of the happineſs 
of the people in a body, and of the other 
claſſes of ſociety, it remains to be examined 
whether or not there be men happy in an 
abſolute order by a concurrence of circum- 
ſtances united to a e con yy 
tution. 


Ile who has had the moſt continued 
and lively enjoyments in the order of his 
ſtrongeſt ſenſations, ſeems to me to be the 
eee aan. 1 


1 taks; for example, the Inks of Epernon, 
and ſuppoſe, that confined to his bed by a 
fit-of the gout, he had traced. back in his 
mind the events of more than ſixty years 
of his life. What a ſpace would he have 
perceived between the feeble beginning of 
þis fortune, and the a of ſplendor to 

which 
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which he rapidly brought it! Favoured 
from his infancy by a great king, and treat- 
ed by this monarch as the moſt beloved 
child, favour, riches, and power were 
united to render him happy. What en- 
joyments for a haughty, proud, and am- 
bitious man ! Kings ſucceeded to each other, 
and he remained in poſſeſſion of the honors 
and a part of the power which had been 
conferred upon him. His life, ſeveral 
times threatened, was preſerved by ſuch 
extraordinary events as to perſuade the 
vulgar that a particular genius watched 
over his preſervation. He lived without 
infirmity to the moſt advanced age. He 
was ſometimes perſecuted, but never over- 
come, and difficulties ſerved but to diſplay 
his courage and open him new reſources, 
When all France ſhrunk under the power 
of Richelieu, he only, amidſt the pro- 
ſcribed and trembling great, ſtill preſerved 
an aſcendency which awed this miniſter; 
he preſerved his ſtately height like great 
trees, which in foreſts laid waſte, time and 
the axe have reſpected. It may be ſup- 


poſed | that the duke of Epernon would 
=> $a, have 
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have found himſelf happy in contem- 
plating in imagination the progreſs of his 
proſperity, the , dangers from which he 
had eſcaped, the pleaſures of his life, the 
homages of the great, and the dignity, 

pomp, and riches which embelliſhed and 


rendered illuſtrious his long career. 


_ Suppoſe Voltaire, whoſe ſelf-love was 
ſo delicate, in whom the love of glory was 
ſo predominant, and who arrived at ex- 
treme old age, without having exhauſted 
the gift of thought, had reflected upon 
his active and honourable life. In ſeeing 
the nation proſtrate before his genius, con- 
ſidering his various triumphs, and ſinking 


5 under the weight of his laurels, ought not 


he to have acknowledged within himſelf 
that he had been happy? 


The Marſhal Saxe, in his laſt n | 
ſaid to a man whom he loved; Friend, I 
have had a fine dream. Theſe words prove 


that he had the ſentiment of _ 
nels. 
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- He whoſe paſſions are mild, whoſe for- 
tune is equal to his deſires and ſituation, 
who paſſes his life with his relations and 
friends and dies in their arms without re- 
morſe, fear s Or pain, is another happy 


Beings in whom the flame of love con- 
tinually rages with violence, and whoſe 
heart furniſhes new aliment to their paſ- 
ſions, feel delicions emotions and give an 
idea of happineſs. Who can eſtimate 
what paſſes in the heart and mind of a 
man vholently in love? What numerous 
enjoyments are offered to him by his 
imagination; exalted by tenderneſs and 
heated by the ardour of the ſenſes, every 
thing is animated about the amorous man; 
like him, to whom the delirium of a fever 
preſents phantoms ; he hears and ſees per- 
| ſons abſent; he lives in an enchanted 
world: time ceaſes for him, Who can tel! 
how many ages a man of exquiſite ſenſa» 
tions has lived? | 


th, as I have obſerved, the manner of _ 
feeling | 
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feeling be the real value of things, none 
can judge of the real ſituation of others. 


The ſick man who appears overcome by 
his ſufferings, is, perhaps, at the ſame 
moment in a raviſhing ecſtaſy . In the 


poſſeſſion of advantages, the moſt flattering 


to men, a want of judgment + frequently 


renders uſeleſs all that nature ſeems to Fw 


: done for their nnn 


8 The irritation of diſordered a 8 
joined to an exceſſive delicacy of ſenti - 
ment filled the life of Jean- Jacques Rouſ- 


ſeau with bitterneſs. Neither ſucceſs, 
riches, nor love, could have made him 
happy in procuring him tranſient enjoy- 
ments, which he would have more ſenſibly 


* A man upon the wheel, whoſe confeſſor ex- 


horted him to reſignation, anſwered, Father, it is 


46 a long time ſince 1 have 8 been in ſo calm a ſtate 


"ot mind. . | 
+ A man of the preſent age, extremely rich, and 


having it in his power to procure himſelf every 


pleaſure, enjoying perfect health, and endowed with 
exterior advantages, died * grief, becauſe he was 


not 2 gentleman. 


1 


taſted i 


2 he et 
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taſted chan any other man. As an edi- 
fice falls under the weight of too heavy a 
roof, ſo was his head weakened by the 
' burden of extreme ſelf- love. This hac 
fatigued his life, and his laſt writings atteſt 
the change which his e . had 
een 02.4 | ih 


N: ature hes diſtributed cond aff ae 
pineſs upon thrones, in palaces, in cabins, 
and in dungeons. When an abundance 
of rain falls upon the earth, it runs into 
| ſandy ſoils without leaving any traces, 
whilſt it. moiſtens others, fertilizes and 
becomes incorporated with them. To this 
may the elements of | happineſs. be com- 
pared. They are aſſembled in vain about 
certain beings, whilſt others know how to 
een and enjoy them. 459 

The 1 e obſtacle to pine fs 

quently ariſes from a. difproportion be- 
tween the mind, character and phyſical 
ſtrength, and from a mixture of undeter- 
mined inclinations and vague- paſſions... 

| - The 
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The heart and mind agitated by light 
and oppoſite impreſſions, know not where 


to repoſe, and are- never powerfully drawn 


do an object capable of ſatisfying them. In 


 -moit men, there is a mixture of half-paſ- 
ions, and weak and uncertain ſenſations. 
They reſemble gueſts who taſte, without 
pleaſure, of every diſh before them, with- 


out fixing upon any one in particular. | 


Many people attain the end of life, with- 
out having taſted enjoyment; and this for 
want of a ſufficient force of deſire. 


There is a kind of happineſs which 

eſcapes obſervation, and which offers no- 
thing poſitive, although it be real and ex- 
tended ; it is the well-being, which reſults 


from the plenitude of exiſtence, or the a- 


bundance of vital ſpirits. Its influence is, 
in ſome meaſure, ſhed upon every fur- 
_ rounding objeſt—the man is happy, ſolely, 


becauſe he exiſts. For him nature is an 


| enchanted parterre ; by the ſight of which 
he is charmed to exceſs. The air he 


breaths een * and dilated, and, at 
every 


* 


„ . N . 


Og 
4 
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every inſtant, appears to give him ne 

life. It is in youth, in the age of vigour, 
that this happineſs of exiſtence is moſt _ 
ſenſible, and then needs not the addition 


of lively pleaſures. Hence comes that ten- 


der and delicious recollection of the ſpring . 


of life which we experience when bord er- 


ing upon olq age. It produces pleaſures 


without retracing any particular or re- 


a high colouring to every object: that ha- 
bitation, thoſe woods and meadows are 
ſtill the ſame; but the eye, which contem- 


Pee them, is changed. e 6 


From theſe telle Riot t pün applet 


I will conclude; that nature, for the moſt 


part, beſtows what is neceſſary to it. Rea- 
ſon 1s not, however, without its influences 
and the compariſon of our ſtate is the fureſt 


means it can employ to make us ſenfible 


of the advantages we poſſeſs, and of dimi- 


niſhing the idea of misfortune. How many 
people would be happy, if, ſometimes con- 
n the advantages they have received 
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' © from nature, the property they. poſſeſs, and 


the health they enjoy, they would com- 
pare their ſituation with that of others; 
if they would ſay to themſelves the loſs 
of this property, and theſe advantages, 
indifferent to me by habitude, would be 
the greateſt mis fortune: would they but 
recollect the time, when they ſo ſtrongly 
deſired the objects which they now lan- 
guiſhingly poſſeſs, and conſider that theſe 
poſſeſſions and advantages would render 
thouſands happy, which envy their ſtate; 
their. defires would become more mode- 
rate, and their mind more e ſatisfied. a 


Life; is a bad ſort of ſtuff, and receives 
all its value from the embroidery. Men 
are often more attached to a certain man- 
ner of living than to life itſelf. 


Life reſembles a minuet. We make a 
few ſteps to return; and make our reve- 
rence at * place whence we fleparted. 


| Dignities and greatels are > rich e 
which 


r 
3 & 


"FF. © 
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11 which dazzle others, and hang oy upon, 


1 thoſe who wear them. 

3 He is a weak man who never qualifies 

, himſelf for more than one ſituation in 

e life. | 

+ | ite, 

A | 

r | 6 2 

: Or THE LENGTH OF TIME. 

TIME is. meaſured by the impatience+ 

of deſire, and the dread of a fatal moment 

8 to 1 we e appronck, 7 

n a | 

[= Time foams: to be abridged by 4258 epo- 


chas and diviſions which give us an idea 
of it. The uniformity of ſituations, when di 
a they are not too much agitated, increaſes. | 
. the idea of its duration. The traveller, 
who croſſes great plains, is more impatient 
I than he would be upon a road, varied by ſl 
8. woods, mountains and habitations- The 4 
h . repoſes, with pleaſure, upon | lf 
| | ſucceſiye 1 


£60 CONSIDERA TIONS vmOR 
ſucceſſive objects, which mark both . N 
and time as _ paſs. x 


- Monks feel not as much langt oras men of 
the world; becauſe all their hours are dif- 
ferently employed. Each diviſion of the day, 
conſecrated to prayer or reading, offer to 
the imagination a ſhort ſpace to paſs over. 
The contemplation of the duties of a whole 
day, would be yr 


There is no time for the Divinity never 
changing, either in thought or ſentiment, 
and being univerſal, for him tare] 1s nel- 
ther preſent nor . 


Wie ſometimes 0 the Supreme 
Being in this reſpect; when we are greatly 
affected by a delicious ſenſation, or even 
by heavy grief. The continuation, in the 
ſame degree, of a lively ſentiment con- 
founds every thing. Time is then no 
more; nothing can eſtabliſh the diſtribu- 
tion of it, becauſe there is no ne! in 
11 e. e 


In 


? 
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ma youth, the ſenſes have a 4 
aptitude to being affected. This is the 
ſeaſon of the emotions of the foul, _ 
the delirium of the paſſions.' Impreſſio 
are ſtrong and laſting; all objects are new, 
and their effects more ſenſible. The deſires 
are ſtrong and tumultuous, and curioſity 
is infatiable. Youth live in futurity, ane 
imagine to themſelves pleaſures far above 
thoſe which ST, have "the F 000 ens 7 


Joying; © 83 


. ANER "ey FACE lb enjoys 
ments multiply the epochas of early age; 
life ſeems to have no period, and to be an 
inexhauſtible treaſure. The variety of fi- 


tuations neceſſarily make the time of youth 5 


paſs rapidly; but the ardour of deſite makes 
it ſometimes appear long: it is at this age 
that we ſo frequently ſay, I would give a 
year of my life to be at ſuch a day. 


At the epocha which ſucceeds to that of 
youth, deſires become leſs ardent ; the ſi- 
tuation of the man is determined, his cu- 
rioſity weakened, and his occupations fixed. 
55 M e His 


. 
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: His life has no longer ſo many vibrations, 
f becauſe his ſentiments and ideas have more 


conſiſtence. He quietly enjoys the preſent, 


and deſires, not with impatience, the fu- 
ture. At this age he has ſeen a reſem- 
blance in every thing. His paſſions be- 


Boy come his \ taſtes, and he œconomizes his 


| pleaſures. Time, then more ſwiftly glides 
away, becauſe he has fewer deſires and 
more pleaſures, and fears the approach of 
old age, which he ſees in perſpective. He 
ſoon begins to calculate with himſelf; he 
perceives that half at leaſt of his courſe is 
run. His faculties diminiſh ; the fear of 
ſeeing them annihilated, of finding the 

© ſource of his pleaſures dried up, make his 
days ſeem to paſs the more rapidly, as once ; 
| ay FRO him of a part of himſelf. 
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* 
1; 
L F ; 


oo EN. 


ENNUI is the painful ſentiment of 
| exil iſtence. Extreme vivacity of mind ends 
in languor, becauſe objects are too rapidly 
paſſed 1 in review, without reſting upon any 
one in particular. A lively. imagination, 
unaccompanied with ſtrength of mind, is a 


| conſtant e of * 


42 b e ardor, nearly 
equal, muſt render a man unhappy. In 
this ſtate of-uncertainty, he feels the tor- 
ments of deſire, and an averſion to the 
cares and efforts by which it might be ſa- 
| tisfied. Alternately excited by indolence 
and ambition, he enjoys neither the charms 
of repoſe nor the pleaſures of ſucceſs. 


„The trafiſlator has choſen, on this occafion, to 
adopt the French word; which may be rendered ini Eng- 
liſh by laffitude, languor,wearineſs, ea nn 
according to circumſtances. | 1 8 


Ss 
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When love and its pleaſures have en- 
tirely filled up the ſpace of youth, the fol- 
lowing epocha of life has neither taſtes nor 
defires. The enervated mind has no longer 
ſufficient ſtrength to enjoy pleaſures, diſ- 
engaged from the ſenſes ; it had remained 
without food or exerciſe, and the ſenſes 
are now entirely benumbed. In fuch a 
fate, a man wanders like a phantom in 
the midft of pleaſures, which the gene- 
rality of men purſue with avidity. Hav- 
ing no intereſt in ſociety, nor capacity 

for buſineſs, he feels the void 85 lan- 


Sor. 8 


The ambitious man, who is obliged to 
renounce all his hopes, is in a ſtate fi- 
milar to that I have juſt deſcribed. Wholly 
governed by an object which he poſſeſſes 
not, the univerſe is for him a ſorrowful 
abode. In vain does the ſpring embelliſh 
the earth: it is the riſing of the prince, 
and not that of the ſun, which has an 
effect upon his mind. Ile is inſenſible 

to we Sel view of nature; that os - 
a __ 


—— 
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a numerous anti- chamber alone can in- 
tereſt him, and open his ſoul to joy. 
He carries with him, every where, an 

overwhelming languor, which nothing 
can diſſipate. e 


ono vn re. —— P is WP urn has oye eee). (Kee 


— 


2 ue% 


D Fo A. Jes 0 0 v E 


BETWEEN 


— 


A MINISTER IN DISGRACE 
| AND 4g 


A FEY TC AN 


THE MINISTER. 


I H AVE heard much of your abili- | 
ties, Sir; and, in complaiſance to my 
friends, am determined to confide myſelf - 
to your ſkill, however weak "oy be 195 
N of 2 cure. 6 


PHYSICIAN. 


Vou think, perhaps, my lord, that I 
apply myſelf to the cure of bodily infirmi- 
ties. My whole attention is directed to 
thoſe of the mind ; and it is by the cure of 
theſe that the former often diſappear. I 
ama moral phyſician. Moſt of _ diſor- 
M 4 TY ders 
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ders of the animal ceconomy ariſe from 
the licentiouſneſs of the paſſions. This I 

have learned from experience. I have ſtu- 
died all the affections of the mind, their 
principles and effects; and have endea- 
voured to diſcover the oppoſition of the 
paſſions to each other; the different incli- 
nations by which men are governed, and 
their greater or leſſer degree of force; the 
influence of indolence, which weakens and 


modifies them, and the / greater or leſſer 


domination of vanity, which ſubſtitutes 
tormenting chimeras to realities, which 
would become a ſource of happineſs. My - 
three means of cure conſiſt in calming, di- 
recting and animating. After this expoſi · 
tion, you are to judge whether or not you 
will enter into explanations with me. In 
this caſe I expect you will be candid, as 
diſſimulation would be © uſeleſs to you; 
taught by the habitude of reflection how 
to penetrate what. is attempted: to be hid- 
den, it frequently happens, that thoſe who 
fay but, a, word: to me, have no need of 
ms e 63-3862 oiodt 


_— 13 1 
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MINISTER, | To 1 


N manner of treatment is ab kite 
conſequence to me, provided you perform 
a cure. The remedies hitherto preſcribed 
have fatigued me hs "Hog oe wed 


forging me he leaſt n 


PHYSICIA N. 


Mine have, at leaſt, this aq that 
they er not * n, 95 


NIN IST RR. 


For which reaſon I am relic to try 
them. I will relate to you the nature of 
my indiſpoſition, and you may be aſſured 
of my candour. For the laſt twelve 
months I have bad ſuch a weight upon 
my ſpirits, as to abſorb all my faculties. 
J have taken medicines proper for diſor- 
ders in the liver; but theſe 2 Had: 
no effect. 


PHYSIG LAN. 


Vour lordſhip's illneſs ſeems to be a ſe- 
nous one, Your complexion, the hollow- 
neſs 
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neſs of your eyes, and your emaciated ap- 
| pearance, incline me to ſuſpe& that your 
lordſhip has an obſtruction in the liver. 


MINISTER. 


This is what I have been told. 1 will 
farther obſerve to you, Sir, that my digeſ- 
tion is difficult, and my ſleep troubled with 

the moſt fatiguing dreams. I conſtantly 
think I am falling from the top of a moun- 
tain, and that I am purſued by foxes and 
ſerpents, which bark and hiſs about my 


To PHYSICIAN. 


I cannot conceal from your lordſhip 
that your illneſs is dangerous. I am no 
ſtranger to the nature of it; but, in my 
whole life, I have never cured above two 
or three perſons who laboured under it to 
the ſame __ 9 


MINISTER, 
And what do you call it, Sir? 


"PHYSICIAN. 
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© PHYSICIAN. N 
You know, my lord, that nothing is 
more dangerous than the ſmall-pox, when 
the puſtules come not to an eruption. The 
repercuſſion of the variolic matter, Which 
ſhould diſcharge itſelf exteriorly, produces 
the moſt ſerious effects. Your lordſhip is 
exactly in this ſituation ; your illneſs i is an 
n not brought to a tas. 


MINISTER, 


You do not know me, Sir; you PL of 5 
my illneſs by the ſituation in which I have 

been: but I am a philoſopher ; and, if 
1 ſometimes regret my having quitted the 
adminiſtration, - it is from the defire I have 


of being uſeful to mankind. I think no» 


N can e me of coveting dich 


. 5 

1 do not ſay that, my lord: I am per- | 
ſuaded of your diſintereſtedneſs. I will 
agree with your lordſhip that your ob- 


ject is the happineſs of men; but agree: 


with me in your turn, that ou wiſh to 
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be the author of it, and that, in your idea, 
it is leſs valuable when conferred by 
. others. b TY a 1 TS OE 


$ 


MINISTER, | 


A commendable fclf-love, in my opi- 
nion; and, to 2 cerfain degree, I do not 
deny it. | 


| PHYSICIAN. 

176 pretend not to blame your lordſhip; ; 
but the queſtion is, the cauſe of your ſuf- 
ferings, and the means of removing it. 
The moſt able of all phyſicians would be 
the king. But perhaps his majeſty 1s 
not determined to employ efficacious means 
to cure your lordſhip. All I can undertake 
is, to mitigate by uſing palliatives; for the 
illneſs is almoſt incurable, eſpecially when 
the patient makes no effort to ſecond the 
phyſician, and that, in his character, he 
has no means of combating ſo dangerous a 
complaint. Your lordſhip will permit me 
to aſk, if you BOG Gas gle __ if you 

love them? = 


; WH 


MINISTER 


a 9 ö * » — WS” * 
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MINISTER, (with a figh) 

Do I love my child I have an only 

ſon, the hope. of my family, for whom I 

thought of procuring the moſt brilliant 


eſtabliſhment, at the time I Was driven 
from place. 


TT: CLI. 5 
PHYSICIAN. : AT 


Ane your lordſhip had your ſon” 8 
preferment at heart. But was he equally 


deſirous of his own happineſs ? and was 
not it his name which flattered his ſelf- 


love? Was not it, in ſome degree, the per- 


petuity of himſelf, ſo to ſpeak, which he 


had in view? Pardon me, my lord; but 1 
am obliged to ſpeak to you in the language 
of truth; which your lordſhip had loſt the 
habitude of hearing. Is it long ſince _—_ 
DEC has ſeen NG ſon ? ? | 


1 og; NT 8 T E R. 7. ws] NS 
Almoc fix' months. In my preſent ta 
of languor, I avoid e g. it is the of 
eld of 923 ſituation. - ls GH 01 
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PHYSICIAN, 
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: PHYSICIAN.  - || 
I perceive, my lord, that your ſon is not 
neceſſary to your happineſs, ſince you de- 
prive yourſelf of the pleaſure of n 
him. Ser I aſk after her . 


MINISTER. « 


we live but little together; bug taſte 
differs, from mine. She has other ſo- 


, 


RT CAM: 57 


| _ Before I. can undertake. to give your 
lordſhip relief, you muſt permit me ſome 
queſtions, which, in, any other circum- 
ſtances, would be very indiſcreet. Has 
your lordſhip ever had _ 8 at- 


tachments ? = os £23 T0 otic 


MINISTER. 


To ſay the truth, I look upon ſenti- 
ment, and what is called the heart, as 
words devoid of ſenſe, invented by women 
to juſtify their weakneſſes. I have always 
had an W of en which! is, 
in 


SL: 


roms. EI Weed 
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in ſome meaſure, decent in a man in coeds 
and uſeful. to gain him information: this, 


and an inclination to thwart the projects | 
of others, is all the nen I can e 


f you n the: ene 17+ 


PHYSICIAN, 


I conceive e your lordſhip's heart not to 
be ſuſceptible, for which I am very ſorry. 
It is an Yluſion, if you pleaſe; but it would 
be a real advantage in your preſent ſitua- 


tion. The beauties of nature have, as I, 
I but few charms: a: e "_ 


MINISTER»! 


Y have 3 heard ſpeak of ame 
but I know not exactly what it is; and I 
confeſs to you, that the decorations of an 


opera appear to me as agreeable as the 


fineſt garden ; not but I have expended a 
great deal in, En ngliſh gardens, and in 


rHYSICIAN. 48 1 mot 
* irh TRE to Oe? -miniſters- have 
1 much 
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176 
much OO 1 "y ow nenn or- 
JJ 21657 7:2. 04.007 ail 1 1.6 7 4 


15 NIN IS TEA. 


8 il . pleaſantry, b 1 par- 
don you, on account of! its W 


AL 1 
el, ! PHYSICIAN. ...: 


8 me, my lord—1 return 40 the 
fubject. Vour lordſhip is inſenſible to the 
charms of nature. Hence I muſt conclude; 
chat the beautiful of any kind has no 
power over your mind. A fine; ſtatue, or 
picture, or excellent muſic, has undoubt - 
edly no effect upon your lordſhip; for arts 
are the imitation only of nature. 


e may | 
All this I confeſs. But Shy theſe que 
tions L 00 55 > 23; HA 


SSIS CES f . %% 


Ts know what ow an hs upon you, 
that I may find means to increaſe the ac- 
tion of certain things, and diminiſh that 
of others. Have you any taſte for letters? 


Hoi | MINISTER. 


a 
+ 
: 

* 


— . .. 
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M INIST ER. | | 
I have always had men of letters at my 
table, but their converſation was not very; _ 
intereſting to me; and as for books, I like , 
thoſe — W treat . e ag —_ 


+3 ES ** 
+4 4 DS 9 : 


5 Tr PHYSICIAN. IRR 
The lets for inſtance! It is agree- 


able enough to read; but the events re- 


lated in it may cauſe diſagreeable reflec- 
tions in your preſent ſtate of mind. I had 
ſome idea that your lordſhip was fond of 
literature; but I perceive, that all you in- 
tended by receiving men of letters was, 
to procure yourſelf public ſuffrage. They 


were the nee of your fame. ol 


a ens 
"Wixi you — ger bens Sir 7 


* 4 7: * 9 £ 
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* PHYSICIAN. 


1h have, m 1 ſince I know your con- 
ditution and illneſs. This is ſerious; and 
your conſtitution leaves but few means to 


be e in or cure. 1 35112 
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MINISTER, 


- You have cured people, as you' aſfire 
me, who were in the ſame ſituation. 5 


PHYSICIAN, 


It is true : but the patients had, within 
themſelves, reſources which my art teaches 
me to develope, and of which I knew how 
to make the beſt uſe. One of them had a 


taſte for letters and the arts; the other 


had a heart capable of tender attachment. 
I taught them both hew to turn to advan- 
thus their A and neee . 


NN 18 2 T BB | 
Are there no other means which you 


| can 9 N ** me 2 


PHYSICHAN. "ror y 
Tow mind is not ſuſceptible ; your heart 


is incapable of tender affeQtion; your age 


permits not much ſenſual enjoyment, and 
you have no taſte for the fine arts. Judge, 
my lord, of the difficulty of rendering you 
any ſervice. I have nothing td proceed 
upon. TREE who are accuſtomed to lively 

pleaſures, 


/F E — BS f OE. ]³•eů»unm Ä 
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pleaſures, have loft the means, as well as 
the habitude, of being animated by mild 
and peaceful amuſements. Their mind 
contracts the habitude of languor, like 
that which, for a moment, is felt after the 


noiſy exploſion of a fire-work. It is a 
great misfortune to ſtand in need of being 


ſtrongly intereſted, /and yet incapable of it 


in every way but one. Folly is the domi- 
nation of one only object. To anticipate 
this in its principle, ſeveral objects muſt be 


made to act upon the mind, ſo as to pro- 


duce an oppoſition, and excite a moderate 
combat of different inclinations, which 
prevents the tyranny of a ſingle one. 
Your lordſhip is not far from a ſtate of 
Tote ag if you take not * care. 


MINISTER. 


Sir! Do you think as you ſpeak —4 
man whoſe judgment, 1 venture to r, 


has been mann. 


88 PHYSICIAN. 


Ves, my lord; but. that man was in his . | 


. when his knowledge ſhone forth. 
; 5 2 OA 


— 
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Nothing is pleaſing in your eyes but the 
attitude of reſpect, and praiſes only can 
flatter your ears: Vour attention is en- 
gaged by nothing but the movement of 
great intereſts, which are continually be- 
fore you: I cannot procure an anti- cham- 
ber full of men, who come to ſolicit fa- 
vours, nor furniſh your table with atten- 

tive auditors, who are ready to laugh, or 
applaud, according as your lordſhip is gay, 
or inclined to ſerious diſcuſſion. Finally, 
FT cannot fill your mind with affairs of im- 
portance, which concern great perſonages, 
or have an influence an * fate of mil - 
lions of men. 75 88 


1 have, then, no 5 to hope 5 "ES 
and our Spe e LIN | 
PHYSICIAN. 

Will not be quite uſeleſs, 1t will 
ſerve to ſtop the progreſs of your diſorder, 
and diminiſh its force; remedies would be 
ineffectually applied to your mind, becauſe 
it has no A 1 is incapable of affec- 

tion; 
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tion ; therefore the body only can be ope· 
rated upon, and in this reſpe& my advice, 
my lord, is very ſimple: your lordſhip muſt 
take ſtrong exerciſe, and give to your body 
an extreme movement, ſo as to fatigue it, 
that the dominion of the mind may be- 
come leſs ſenſible: you muſt frequently 
change the air, converſe with men you have 
never ſeen, whom your reputation will, 
for ſome time, render attentive to your per- 
ſon; their conſideration for you will be 
but momentary, but it will create you ſome 
illuſion; for, in fact, what is it you want? 
to engage the attention of others. Diony- 
ſius, the tyrant, after: being dethroned, be- 
came a ſchoolmaſter: this was not badly 
judged ; he was liſtened to; he diſtributed 
rewards and puniſhments ;. it was ſtill, in 


fact, an exerciſe > «I * 


But, Sir, 2 are a a moral en and 


* M. 8 Wie os Jo's laſt circumſiquce, | 


related in the life of Dn is not true. 
„ Tranfſetor: hy 
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you preſcribe exerciſe to cure me of the 
jaundice. Any other phyſician, whom 
might have conſulted, would, without 
pretending, like you, to cure the affec- 
tions of the mind, "OP 1 out the 
_ _— 4 10 01 TER? 


9 
7 7 
. 


| PHYSICIAN, 2 

What 1 preſcribe your lordſhip 4 are no 
more than palliatives, and I agree” that 
any other phyſician would have done the 
lame thing; but there is one remedy which 
1 heſitate'to propoſe : it is not common, 
yet applicable to the diforders which 1 
profeſs to cure; the fear of alarming your 
lordſhip,” has bitherto. ee me am 

an 2 it. 


5 : | MINISTER, 


What is it? Iam determined to adopt 
to be it WR it may. 


PHYSICIAN. 
| | Very well, oY lord—it is to get yourſelf | 
exiled, _ 


MINI STER, 
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7 0430777 eee nd gol” 
Do you think ſo? Would you 2 
eee een, 


Tos PHYSICIAN. 15 
Tt ' my lord, you know not the lows | 
ſure an ambitious man has in being exiled ; 
exile is a continuation of public conſidera- 
tion : there is ſomething agreeable in a 
mis fortune which is not common, which 
is confined to ourſelves, and diſtinguiſhes 
us from others. A man in exile produces 
⁊ greater effect in the world; a miniſter in 
dilgrace is more talked of; he is obliged to 

ſummon all his fortitude, to bear up under 
oppreſſion ; there is merit in ſupporting it, 
the mind e new n 2 45 


* 


43150 MINISTER. | ti V2 
— Sir, I am ſurprized you ads not 
eee, a 8 N 
W 
Md not joke, my lord. A fav; ES | 
in a caſtle are not to be deſpiſed ;- this 
might sive ſome conſideration: perſecu- 


IN tion 


hes 3 
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* 


tion has its charms; but I confine myſelf 
to methods more mild; think of the plea- 
ſures of exile, compared to the inconve- 
niencies of liberty. If a man had uſurped 
a great name, and had made a . ap- 


pearance in the world, what more cruel 


torment could he ſuffer, than d 
liged to live in the ſame ſociety, degraded | 
3 Attica ct 8 


109 og d tte 
PEPIN MINISTER, _ AA EY 

Jew compariſon- has ſome relation to 
2 fituation of a miniſter out of We | 
but the loſs en 18 5 froghdfale; Sort 


Py 1220 KEE 4 1 17 £14 
1 A * 
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6 


Ex choad. times leſs to à fallen mini- 
ſter than the repeated diſdain of thoſe 
with whom he lives, and the continual re- 
collection of what he has loſt. Exile is 


"Y 


not, for him, accompanied by the-mortift- 
cation of finding his equals in thoſe who 


are about him, and of being like every 
other man in ſociety ; of reading 'indiffe- 


rence; in each countenance; of being con- 


founded with the crowd, and elbowed on 
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all ſides; of being accoſted with familiarity 
by perſons who, when he was in power, 
were proſtrate before him, and of continu- 
ally hearing the converſation turn upen 
his ſucceſſor, his plan of operation afld the 
favour he enjoys. In exile he is filled wit 


the hope of obtaining his liberty, and ima- 
gines that, after his enlargement, he ſhall 
make a more diſtinguiſhed figure in the 


world. Believe me, my lord, exile has 


many advantages; and I take it to be a re- 


finement, of malice. in kings, net te exile 
their miniſters, inſtead of rendering them 


to the common ſociety of men, there to 


ſuffer their contempt, and be buried in the 
midſt of the living. The liberty a king 
gives to a miniſter, is a mark of contempt, 


and as much as to ſay to him.-I fear nei- 


ther your cabals nor thoſe of your friends! 

It ſeems that when a miniſter is exiled, he _ 
has the honour of being feared,” and that 
his intrigues, and the influence he may 
have upon the minds of the people, are to 


be guarded againſt. Conſideration for a 


man in exile, is preſerved by his being at a 
diſtgnce ; ; but, a under the inſpec- 


tion 
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tion of ſociety, he loſes a part of his merit. 
Reflect upon this, my lord, and you wall 
perceive. how advantageous an exile would 
be to you. I think I could anſwer for your 
health, if the Oe n _—_ e 1 
that awo. eo ft. l yet 


: . * „ * - 4 \ "WE 4 
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They who are governed by ſelf- love, 
whoſe actions are directed by vanity, hav- 
ing no ſolid pleaſures of the mind, nor of 
the ſenſes even, feel a ſenſible uneaſineſs 

when they engage not the attention of 
thoſe about them. The perpetual want oy 
being flattered and attended to in ſociety, 
renders them inſenſible to almoſt every kind 
of pleaſure. Their ſelf-love is a real ma- 


0 * *. ö # P 
* 34.4 4 # 2 


Men governed by the paſſion of love or 


ambition, and all who are tormented with 
a reigning deſire, have moments of languor; 
each day Oi bor them _ a "_ _—_—_ 

0 eee e n es lt 
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he contrarlety of taſtes and pa ic ns, the . 
e or annihilation of an inclination, 
and that of the faculties, are feeble cauſes 
of languor. A happy mixture of leiftire 
and occupation animates men, and makes 


them fuſceptible of every ee N > 


-rearrin? im 119717 i bio fl bY, 
Men to whom | enjoyments' are 1 
inſipid by their variety, and the facility of 
acquiring them, are no longer ſuſceptible 
of any kind of paſſion. Convinced of the 
nothingneſs of ambition, ſatiated with the 
pleaſures of love, and, .by their delicacy 
and diſcernment become difficult upon the 
arts, upon wit, manners and literature; 
it muſt be ſomething ſingular, or extraor- 
dinary, that can afford them amuſement. 
If their mind has preſerved any of its facul- 
ties, the novelty of misfortune is, perhaps, 
the only thing which can rouze them from 
languor. This ſtate of apathy ultimately 
produces univerſal diſdain. It leads men 
to deſpiſe fame, and, perhaps, to the con- 
tempt of others. Perſons in ſuch a ſtate, 


are N who, ſo to ſpeak, have quickly 
1 n made 
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made the tour of the planet they in- 
habit. | 3 


4 


There are people whoſe converſation or 
preſence ever excites languor in others: 
they may be divided into two claſſes - men 
who, by the void in their minds, commu- 


nicate wearineſs; and they who are fa- 


tiguing by a ſuperabundance of uninte- 
reſting converſation; thus want and ſu * 
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a, = 1 
LE 0-3 * 


CHARACTER OF A E Ma x. 
1 LE 0 PH 0 N has never 5 N to 
| 8 a uniſon of ideas with thoſe who 
converſe with him. When he relates, be 
never aſſembles the circumſtances which 
ought to make his narrative intereſting : 


he expatiates upon trifles, and never chan- 


ges the tone of his voice, nor raiſes his gel- 
ture; he has no variety of action, and is 


quite ſurprized to ſee his hearers yawn ata 


ſtory which had made him laugh. Cleo- 
phon knows not how to converſe. His 
reaſons are ill- timed, and he wants the diſ- 
cernment neceſſary to chuſe proper ſub- 
jects. He is unmerciful in details upon in- 
different matters, and in his length of rea- 
ſoning, when a word would be ſuffi- 
cient. He has no flexibility of mind, and 
it frequently happens that he anſwers his 
own ideas, without hearkening to what is 
ſaid by others. His language and manner 


are the ſame, whether he ns tos lady, 
2 wit, 


4 
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a wit, or to a man in place. Cleophon has, 
unfortunately, ſome ſenſe and information 


which, to him, are ſo many more means 


of rendering himſelf inſupportable. Wo- 
men, men of ſenſe, and fools even, equally 


avoid him. He is like a diſcordant inſtru- 


ment in a concert. Every one trembles 
when he begins to ſpeak ; nobody hark- 
ens to him; and the whole circle waits 
with impatience until he has finiſhed. He 
produces the ſame effect as the loud ringing 
of a bell ; it ſuſpends converſation, which, 


when the neiſe ceaſes, is immediately re- 


newed. 1t muſt not be ſuppoſed that de- 
licate perfons are his only victims. Lan- 
guor is a contagion which ſpreads itſelf 
upon every claſs of men. The porter, the 
coachman, and valet of Cleophon feel the 
fame languor with which their maſter in- 


fects ſociety. The ſervant behind his chair, 


yawns, and returns to the antichamber to 
complain of his R . roman _ 
dull diſſertations. | 


In Aten, and moſt actions we admire, 


without conſidering the force which is the 
ptivEple 15 them. | 


The 


t] 
C( 


m 
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The tears we ſtrive to hide are the moſt 
affecting. The violence we thus do our- 
ſelves owe” both Og 1 L- 

bility. | 


Laughter is never more ſtrong than 
when we endeavor to ſuppreſs it. Every 
oppoſition ftrengthens defire : the wave 
which meets with obſtacles foams, be- 
comes impetuous, or rifes into the air. 


Liberty was given to man to leave e him > 

the merit of virtue. | 
He who Ci yields to deſires 

ſoon becomes inſenſible of their charms. 


Conſtitutional virtues are nothing more 
than want of deſire. ' Virtue conſiſts in the 
combat of the will and its triumph over 
deſires. 9 


Juſtice ſpares the mind much pain. 
Good qualities in a private man are fo 
many virtues, 


* 


4 


The | 
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w © „ 


the molt tender affections, and the painful 


moderation of generoſity and ſenſibility 
conſtitute the virtue of a public man. 


A portion of pride ſufficient. to remind 
us of what we owe to ourſelves, and ſenſi- 
bility enough to prevent our forgetting 


what we owe to others, will produce the 


4 
4 
ff 7 


virtue of modern times. 


Taſte is not dangerous, except when 
the purſuit of its objects is the conſtant 
employment of our time. 


. * 3 L 3 at - 


Or 
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Or FRAHEENDS HII. 


IT is frequently ſaid, that thoſe who 
can hate, know how to love; as if theſe 
two ſentiments had the ſame principle. 
Affection comes from the heart, and ha- 
tred from irritated ſelf- love, or ſome in⸗ 
c elination fruſtrated. | 


Porkarid muſt love "aides 4 in com- 
mon, before their love for each other can 
be durable: What, except virtue, can we 
love, without fearing that jealouſy or 
oppoſition of intereſts will n the 
1 enn . 


How can Erb exiſt betwola'' vicious 
perſons After having broken all other 
ties, can thoſe of n be expected 
to cen * T, 5 
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The preſence of a friend is neceſſary to 
us: we with to divide with him our plea- 
ſures, by which they become more lively; 
but in love, we want to be alone, and need 
not the addition of any thing foreign to 
it. Friendſhip increaſes the value of ob- 


jects; but love l the mY s of muy 
thing. 


Friendſhip i is to love, what an engraving 
is to a * „ 


> 


Love, having an end to fulfil, has its 
meridian, decline, and Rn: ; 


We wiſh friendfhip » were 8 *h ilſt 
in general it has no ſolid baſis to reſt ap. 
on, It is like Ixion ee a cloud. 


Character chan ges, 2 = for- 
tune vary, affairs become multiplied, and 
taſte leſs delicate: a man has new attach- 
ments, he becomes a huſband and father; 
new telations are eſtabliſhed between him 
and others; and yet it is expected, a for- 
mer attachment ſhould ſurvive all theſe 
5 viciſſitudes, 
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viciſutudes, without loſing any part of its 


force or charms, and ſhould 1 engage 
the heart. 


TRR Two FEMALE FRIENDS. 


 AGLAE was in a convent, and had 
the moſt tender friendſhip for Doris. They 
reſembled two young plants which grew 
up together. They felt every thing in 
common, and reciprocally communicated 
their pains and pleaſures. They under- 
ſtood each other by a ſingle word, and 
ſeemed to have a particular language to 
expreſs their thoughts. Their friendſhip 
increaſed in proportion as they acquired 
the age when the ſenſes begin to be ani- 


mated. The ſecret and powerful inclina- 


tion which beings have. to become united, 
attracted each to the other. They felt in- 


finite pleaſure 1 in e were : prodigal in 
| their 
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their careſſes, and their minds ſeemed to be 
agitated by moſt of the emotions of love. 
Was ever friendſhip more tender Their 
mild and equal characters, their ſenſible 
and affectionate minds ſeemed to promiſe a 
continuation of it. Aglae left the convent, 
and was married. A new object took poſ- 
ſeſſion of her heart, and infatuated her 
ſenſes. What was the ſituation of Doris ? 
She became the confident of her friend, 

who never came to viſit her but to ſpeak 
of her own happineſs. Doris was married 
in her turn, and the ſimilarity of their ſi- 
tuations ſeemed to produce in them an in- 
creaſe of friendſhip: their communications 
were mutual. But one of them was ſoon 
led away by the torrent of diſſipation, 
whilſt the other was concentred in the 

circle of her family: one ceaſed to love her 
huſband, who ſoon had ſucceſſors in her 

heart : the other had children whom ſhe 
loved with all the tenderneſs of a mother, 
and her whole time was employed in di- 
recting their education. What fubje& of 
converſation now remained to Aglag and 
| Doris ?—One * of her lover, and the 
| other 
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other of her children. They no longer 
underſtood each other; the objects of their 
attention bore no reſemblance, and oppo- 
fite ſentiments had poſſeſſion of their 
minds: the remembrance of their former 
connections was ſtill dear to them, but 

their intercourſe becamelanguiſhing. There 
was no longer between them a conformity 
of inclination, manners and ſentiment; ne- 
vertheleſs their friendſhip, although lan- 
guid and without motive will, perhaps, for 
twenty years, be quoted as a model. 


 ALcesTEs has an intimate friend. He 
becomes enamoured, and his friend then 
holds but the ſecond place in his affections. 
Sentiments are like diamonds, in which the 
leaſt difference in ſize and quality makes 
the greateſt in their price. 


VALSIN is making a great fortune. He 
fills an eminent place, the functions of 
which are abſolutely foreign to his friend. 
He can give him but a few moments, and 
it is impoſſible to confide to him intereſts 


too ker removed from his ſituation. Of 
9 3 what 
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what uſe would it be to aſk his advice, up- 
on matters which he does not underſtand ? 
Their affection muſt naturally diminiſh, 
They do not quarrel, but their friendſhip 
conſiſts only 1 in the name. 


r man loves hunting, muſic, or 
the theatre. He has a friend, who is fond 
of the ſame amuſements. He ceaſes to 
take pleaſure in theſe : his friend's taſte 
changes alſo ; but his attention is directed 
to different objects; he has other purſuits 
in life. What have theſe intimate friends 
to converſe upon? What object N 
chem in common ? 


Two friends have been united for twenty 
years by a conformity of temper, charac- 
ter, and taſte : their connection ſeems to 
be as laſting as their lives. One of them 
becomes unhealthy. His temper changes, 
he is difficult, and expects extraordinary 
attention. His friend remains attached to 
him, as well from a conſtancy of character, 
as becauſe he has in ſome meaſure engaged 
to do it in the eyes of the world; but he 
ä ſuffers 
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ſuffers interiorly ; diſſimulates, and, in ſpite 
of himſelf, becomes deceitful : unhappy is 
it for him if he is under obligations to his 
friend! He finds himſelf bound with the 
moſt galling chains; he can no longer act 
according to his own ſentiments; his mind 
is captive, his tongue forced to expreſs what 
he does not feel, and his eyes to ſnew 
marks of grief or ſatisfaction of which he 
does not partake. Examine his heart. So 
much conſtraint has produced hatred, and 
this falſe friendſhip, yet favourably ſpoken 
of by every body ſeem, in the eyes of the 
world, to conſtitute his happineſs. | 

, Moſt laſting friendſhips,” OPT the 
Cardinal de Retz, are produced by a 
* continuation of happineſs. There 1s 
no perſon,” adds the Cardinal, who 
* thinks not he does - honour to the 
„ wretch he ſerves,” 


1 principles, ſo fats confirmed by 
experience, were engraved on the minds of 
men, they would complain leſs of each 
other. Events, which are contrary to theſe 

O 4 Fam 
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examples, ought to be looked upon as for- 
tunate; and we ſhould previouſly expect 
to find levity and perfidy in mankind. 


Friends frequently become inſupportable 
in adverſity; they abound in counſels con- 
trary to our inclinations, and reproach us 

with the faults we may have committed; 
they blame the principle whence they 
aroſe, although in other cafes they have 
a thouſand times admired it. They wiſh 
the fire to give warmth, but not a burning 
heat: in the moſt trifling circumſtances 
we muſt conduct ourſelves according to 
their manner. When fortune is adverſe, 
the ſuffering friend becomes a ſubject, up- 
on which ſelf. love and an imperious mind 
are anxious to exerciſe an epi, | 


Gran me from my friends, cried the pro- 
ſcribed Gourrille, 7 Hall know bow to defend 
| myſel If againſt my enemies. 


Beneſicence is fremuently nothing more 
than a ſecret deſire of domination. 


The 
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The teſtament of moſt men, is only the 
publication of thelr” 5 im 


tude ny Pride, ' i 


Our love bis others i is ; froquently 3 in pro- 


portion to the power we have of obliging 
them; we become indifferent about their 
welfare the moment it pen ds no n, 


vu our ſervices... 


We wiſh to make others 3 but not 
that by their own dk IVE 1 bes. 
9 ſo. f 


11 ſometimes happens that 1 women Lows 
none among their friends, but the living 
_ witneſſes of the charms, ſucceſſes, and 
; agreeableneiſes of their youth, 5 


It has always been £ aid, that cis 


was neceſſary to the union of friendſhip. 


Reflection and examples prove there are 
: oxceptnonie to _— ps eres maxim. 


A rich my powerful find, 1 one 
without fortune, accord perfectly with 
i f ceeach 


* 


- _ 
- 1 
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each other. The former finds an object 
whereupon to exerciſe his beneficence and 
domination: the latter, in ſome meaſ ure, 
an object of worſhip, and an aſſociation in 
all the advantages of his friend; in his 
fame, credit, and ſucceſſes of every kind, 
they all become his own. Raiſed by friend - 
ſhip to the rank of his protector, nobody 


is more intereſted in his ſupport. Theſe, 


it will be ſaid, are the ties of intereſt ; I al. 
low it, if there be no natural jnclination ; 
but if this exiſts, it will be more ſolid, 

lively and durable between two friends 
whoſe fortunes are widely different. Self- 
love will be perpetually animated in one, 
by the pleaſure of conferring happineſs in 
the other, by all the enjoyments in which 
he finds himſelf an aſſociate, and by the at- 
tention he receives from others on account 
of the affection his friend bears him. 


\ Man 1 1 
generally ſuppoſed ; and he voluntarily 
yields to this ſentiment when there is no 


| _ 
8 75 
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If equality were eſſentially neceſſary to 


friendſhip, they would never exiſt between 


a maſter and his ſlave or ſervant. What 


ſignifies the name? Whether it be called 


attachment, or any thing elſe; is not the 
ſentiment which renders one being precious 
to another always an affection Pi 


When equality | is ſuppoſed ef 
| equality of every kind muſt be admitted as 


eſſential ; ſuch as that of fortune, under- 5 


ſtanding, &c: The greateſt inequality in 
intimate intercourſe is that of the under- 
ſtanding ; we this 5 be ang; at every in- 
ſtant. 7 9 


Friendſhip is more rare in proportion 


to elevation and fortune, becauſe intereſt 
makes more hypocrites in ſentiment. There 
are more falſe friendſhips; but true ones 
do not leſs exiſt in unequal ſituations. 


There! is an affection of reaſon, and * 
other of inſtin& ; men are under the in- 
fluence of the latter, and attracted by that 
Winch flatters they elf leres and preſents 

them 
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them advantages. They are innocently 
miſtaken in believing the perſon to be dear 
to them, whereas it is moſtly the ſplendour 
about him, and the power he poſſeſſes by 
which they are captivated. But the per- 
fon is ſtill beloved on account of the man- 
ner in which he enjoys his greatneſs, and 
of the uſe he makes of his power. Honeſt 
men are deceived by ſentiment ; but knaves 
are guided by a rational intereſt, | 


If friendſhip exiſts, it is n con- 
ſined to the virtuous: friends muſt have 
no difficulty in telling each other every 
thing, and how it is poſſible not to con- 
ceal ſomething when they have ſhameful 
hie. to * ? 


When our friend is ſick we give him 
our aſſiduous cares, and are full of inquie- 
tude ; yet, if his indiſpoſition be but mo- 
mentary, although ever ſo painful, we are 

under no anxiety becauſe we have no ap- 
prehenſions of loſing him. This is one 
5 , to be added to thoſe which manifeſt, 
i the 


* 


* 
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the love of ourſelves and of the e 
in the perſons of others. 


cnnls18, * ſpeaking of his fortune, 
ſays, he owes it all to Dorcas ; he ſhews 


the greateſt deference in every thing to 


the opinion of his friend. It is the leaſt 
I can do, ſays he, to acknowledge his good 
ſervices. The gratitude of Chriſis is quoted 
as a rare model; but he does not tell you 


that his fortune is the work of an obſcure 


individual. He likes better to owe it to 
Dorcas, who is a great man and W 
oblige ſo 9 a friend. 


The 83 to en, EPA , im- 


pulſion by which men are led to approach 
the great, are manifeſted by the extreme 
attachment of the people, which is ex- 
alted by the moſt trifling ſervices. Their 


hearts are full of the moſt lively affe&ion 


for the perſons of men of diſtinction; ſelf- 
love, flattered by their 5 mum 
eee, and nee ri 
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the affections are determined; on the con- 


trary, inequality is frequently their moſt 
active principle, becauſe ſelf-· love and va- 
nity are predominant in men. ; 


Love requires a reſemblance. of cha- 
racter in ſome reſpects, and a difference in 
others; the invincible attraction of the 
ſexes is founded upon this principle. In 
friendſhip, à conformity of taſte and a 
difference of character are equally neceſ- 
ſary. Every moral as well as. pbyſical 
union, every perfection in an individual 


ſeems as if it were the reſult of oppoſite 
qualities; 1 1s e if it be not 


1— to firmneſs. 


There i is a portion of: Gelflave in all our 
ſentiments. It is like fire which feeds itſelf 
every where, even in the coldeſt ſubſtances. 


Wie cannot but acknowledge that in friend- 


Mip it ſeeks to be flattered. What friend- 
ſhip would exiſt after the certainty of a 
diminution in the opinion of our merits ? 
2 if ſelf- love be mortified by a diſad- 


eee compariſon, it ought to be 
humiliated 
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Humiliated by an unſatisfactory choice. 


The neceſſity of being flattered as well by 
our friend as in the choice of him, ſeems 


to preſent contradictions; but theſe are 


only in appearance. It is in different qua- 
lities that a certain neceſfary ſuperiority 
muſt be found, to furniſh” a png 
reaſon for eſteem without ay =: 


LL 


perfect friendſhip may veſult Pork a 


connection between two perſons diſtin- 
guiſhed by different merits. For this rea- 
ſon friendſhip is never more affectionate, 
ſenſible and durable, than between a man 


and a woman. In ſuch an union, it is 
that we can praiſe with pleaſure and ad- 


mire without effort; the mind and cha- 


other. Senſibility animates what reflection 


had almoſt exhauſted. The habitude of 
deference on one part, and a certain re- 


racter mutually ſoften and fortify each 


ſerve on the other, ſet bounds to familiarity, 


prevent the languor which proceeds from 
unreſtrained enjoyment, and continue the 
deſite of pleaſigg and intereſting. Finally, 
in n as well as in love, men are 
- happy 


0 
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happy with women both by what they have | 


and what they have not. 


It is poſſible to write for and againſt : 


friendſhip; and, with more or leſs elo- 
_ quence, attack or defend its exiſtence : 
but there is one true principle to go upon, 
and perhaps the queſtion has not yet been 
fairly ſtated. 


4 Friendſhip 1 the reſult of natural diſ- 
poſition, a ſuſceptible heart and a generous 


Mutual love requires an intereſting ob- 
ject, in common, without rivality. 


Men are capable of loving certain things 
more than life. Republicans prefer the 
public weal to glory, riches, or exiſtence. 
Certain monarchs have inſpired their ſub- 


jects with an enthuſiaſtic love for their 


perſons, and it is a known fact, that at the 
death of the emperor Otho ſeveral citi- 


zens, whom his loſs had driven to deſpair, 


put an end to their lives. 


In 


In times of trouble and faction, there 
are found many examples of courageous 
and durable friendſhip, becauſe friends are 
animated by the ſame intereſt, which in 
ſome degree confounds their perſons with 
the object by which their imaginations are 
inflated: 3 | 

From theſe ſhort reflections it may be 
concluded, that the influence of govern- 
ment is extreme upon our ſentiments and 
affections. Inſtitutions, which teach men 
to ſacrifice their private intereſts, and to 
prefer moral objects to all others, prepare 
ſuſceptible minds for affectionate attach- 
ments, and as in ſuch governments morals 
are pure, and men not repeatedly ſatiated 
with ſenſual enjoyments, the mind ſeldom 
loſes any ou of its vigour. 


But in an age when perſonal intereſt 
predominates, and phyſical pleaſures are 
the general objects of deſire, there are 
few. or no real friendſhip, no ſincere 
affection nor true patriotiſm ; there is 

9 HR no 
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no profound or durable ſentiment in 
the mind. 6 


All 1 lms ſaid againſt friendſhip is 
applicable to the vanity, levity and de- 
ceit of modern times, and of the age 
in which I live. But is man capable of 
real friendſhip ? This cannot be denied; 
it is clearly demonſtrated by a perfect 
knowledge of the human heart and of 
the inf uence of governments. 55 


r 
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Or Worn AND GALLANTRY, 5 


* 1 N 4 


* 


HE who has been loved by a delicate, 
affectionate and ſenſible woman, and one 
endowed with exquiſite ſenſibility, has en- 
joyed the moſt n Pat rang 1 


life n . %% erf watt n 


2» 033 GEELONG 4790x333: 181 
nds 1s leſs ne 8 man N PE 
ſpeaks leſs ot herſelf than of her lover; 
man ſpeaks more of himſelf than of his 
amour, and of his amour Tags: of his 


; 2 P „ 3 
mi 8. 7 ASD a2 
* 


What greater happineſs can the imagi- 
nation offer to a man than the ſociety of 
a being whoſe ambition is to pleaſe him, 
whoſe pleaſure is in a certain reſiſtance, 
and neh ee is in Wann who 

OR 2 pre- 
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pretends to his eſteem by combatin Bs and 
to his heart by defeat. 


A woman among ſavages is a beaſt of 
burden, in the Eaſt a piece of furniture, 
and in Europe a {polled child. | 


More women * fallen by vanity than 
* inclination and ſenſual deſires. In an 


intercourſe where perſonal advantages are 


to determine, rank, dignities and grandeur 
incline the balance. Succeſs may in gene- 


ral be expected with women by deſcending 


a degree: the prince with women of qua- 
_ lity, and the lord with the wives of pro- 


feſſional men, or thoſe of firianciers 8. 
Women of ſenſibility are not * by 
theſe advantages. 


There are women cel ane! by their 
gallantry, wWwho have never had an equal 
| for a lover, A man of their own rank, 


with all the — ts pers. 


* The ove will kindly recolleR tar France is 
the —— T. 


Þ | e ſon , 


8 


3 
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ſon, would in vain aſpire to pleaſe thim: : 


D dignities, titles and decorations are neceſ- 


ſary for the ſpeedy ruin of their reputation. 
A huſband faid to his wife, I permit you to 


_ intrigue: with every body except princes 
and lackeys. He was right; the two ex. 


tremes diſhonour by the- ſcandal | which 


accompanies them, 


Men who hold NET 0 and thoſe 
who have diſtinguiſned appointments in 


provinces, find many women leſs ſerupulous 
than they would be to men of inferior 


rank. Vanity has its influence in every 
thing *, even in the moſt lively pleaſures : EE: 
how ervetly 6 are the ſenſes of women in- 


dae to this paſſion f. 5 
ein 


Madame de Sevigne in ſpeaking to her daun. 


ter of her ſon's illneſs, which was the conſequence 
of an intimate connection with a lady whom he had 
feen ſeated with the queen, thus expreſſes herſelf ; 


but he is patient, and it is diverting enough that 


© the canspy ſhould ſpare him thoſe bluſhes, which, 
„had the misfortune happened upon the rampart, 


= 0 would have covered him with confuſion.” 


tA go lady, at the age of fixty, had an ob- 
A oj | ſcure 
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I am of opinion that women of gallan- 


try may be thus appreciated. In a hundred 
there are ninety who are determined by 
ſplendour, exterior appearance, faſhion, . 


intereſt, idleneſs, or the want of ſome- 
thing to engage their attention; ſix by 
ſenſibility, and four who are — by 


imperious paſſions. 


- Praiſe, admire, be aſtoniſhed in ecſtaſy, 


and fear not to carry flattery and enthu- 


fiaſm too far with women; make her, 


from whom you with to obtain conde- 


ſcenſion believe, if you can, that ſhe is a 


particular being, nearer; to an angel than 
to a woman. You will be believed—what 


do I ſay, you will not have created an 


illuſion as ſtrong as that of her ſelf- love, 


and nothing can be refuſed a man en- 


dowed with ſuch exquiſite diſcernment. 


ſcure young man for her lover. She ſaid to one: 
of her female friends: 4 dutcheſs is never more than 
thirty years of age for a ee, and ſhe Judged 
right. IS 


How 
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How many ſtrange things does a wo- 


man, who had appeared reſerved, reveal 


to her lover when once ſhe has made him 


happy! How many times has ſhe been 
upon the point of yielding! What know- 


ledge does ſhe poſſeſs of the moſt ſecret 
myſteries of love ! She is no ſtranger even 
to the tongue of debauchery. * Love is the 


whole employment, the ſole concern of 
woman. Nothing eſcapes their active and 


penetrating c cur ioſity. 


It ſeems to be permitted to treat women 


more lightly in pr oportion to their eleva- 
tion. The woman in the city attaches 


more conſideration to polite attention, be- 


cauſe by her ſituation ſhe has leſs right to 


expect it. The rank of a woman of 


quality is too decided to leave her the 
| leaſt inquietude upon that which is due 
to her. She receives pleaſure even from 


: a momentary forgetfulneſs in others of 


who ſhe is, and this to her is another 
proof of the exceſs of paſſion and ardour 


4 we 
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There is a degree of diſorderly conduct 
and wickedneſs in gallantry, which can no 
where be met with but in the perſon of a 
woman of elevated rank. She knows that 
audacity aſtoniſhes, and that there is no- 
thing which a woman of ſuperior un- 
derſtanding, added to high birth, may not 
riſk. But woe to the woman in the city 
who ſhould wiſh to follow her ſteps; ſhe 
would fall into the mire of . con- 
tempt. 1 d 


Voolent men ſubjugate women as ſoon 
nas they have obtained their favours. Theſe 
love to be governed becauſe they have 
ſelf- love, which, joined to the timidity of 
their ſex, makes them find a certain plea- 
ſure in the fear produced by new emotions; 
moreover, they attribute violence to an 
exceſs of paſſion. Thus they return to 
the ſituation wherein nature had placed 
them, in a ſubmiſſion to the will of 


The ſureſt means of being loved by a 
woman is not to diſcover to her your 
whole 
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whole affection. She muſt be made to 
fear and deſire, and to believe ſhe has a 


rival which will excite her ſelf-love and 
make her e for a eee 


The W intimate - friend Ga a woman is 
maſt half ſo much beloved as the confidant 
of her amour. | 


The ſoft W of a quarter of an 
hour between two perſons of different 
ſexes, and who have, I will not ſay an 
affection, but a mutual inclination for 
each other, eſtabliſhes a confidence and 
a tender intereſt which ten years 'of the 
warmeſt friendſhi Ip un never you pow 


* 


0 a connections, decorated with the 
name of love, the man is in general more 
ſincere than the woman, becauſe he has 
always deſires if he has not ſentiments. 

The woman frequently yes without one 
or the omg e 
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' Self-love is generally predominant in 
the inclinations of women, and phyſical 

ſenſations in the attachment of men. 


Many falſehoods are related of women, 
but they have. but a feeble mts ee 
in truths, which are unknown. . 


What woman can boaſt of the power 
of reſiſting the emotions of the ſenſes, 
and the inſtances of a man who is agree- 
able to her, added to opportunity. The 
moſt virtuous is ſhe who has not ceaſed to 
be ſo becauſe one of theſe n 
was ns. 


The Aer virtuous woman is favourably 
diſpoſed towards the man who is ſenſible 
of her beauty, and the greateſt hypocrite 
to thaſe whom ſhe leads 1 2 
tion *. | 
= A ſecret 
* Brantome relates, that a beautiful and ' virtuous 
woman, one day making her valet de chambre draw + 


on her ſtocking, aſked him if he felt no temptation. 
he | The 
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A * defect is a ſure guarantee of 
* The laſt degree of love i is to love 
the defects of a miſtreſs. > 


* Tia nete to find women who do not 
grant the leaſt favour, that of which love 
is the excuſe, and the value of mutual 
happineſs, but who procure pleaſures with- 
out partaking of them, and by which they 
are n ., SON do worſe than if 


The 1 Go” a motive. oy reſveR, Sn in rthe 
negative. The lady ſuddenly lifted her hand and 
gave him a flap in the face: go, faid ſhe, I give 
you your g f hs are no better than 8 
5 Te is l that a great princeſs of the laſt cen- 
tury was flattered by the deſires with which ſhe in- 
ſpired her pages, and gave them money to go and ex- 
tinguiſh elſewhere the flame ſhe had created, > 
* Mademoiſelle de Vand6me behaved ſo to the 
cardinal de Retz, as the cardinal himſelf relates. 
3 I went with her to Anet. ' However, I did not 
go to every place; ſhe had preſcribed heifelf bounds 
« which ſhe never would paſs. - I went very far, but 
vas ſtopped in my courſe by her marriage. 

| Memoirs DE RETZz. tom. i. p. 73. 


| e LES they 
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they did more, and think this gives no 
power over them. 


The birth and rank of a woman, her 
connexions, acquaintance and magnifi- 
cence, produce upon moſt men a greater 
effect than beauty; they miſtake the 
ſmoak of vanity for the _ of love, 


Intereſt contains 1 avs and ſubtil 'a 
poiſon, that affection, the moment it is 
joined to it, is PEEL and at length 
extinguiſhed. | 


The 7 of ſentiment, be it ever ſo 
ſtrong, may be increaſed . fame, en 
and . 


There are women whoſe ſupineneſs and 
goodneſs of heart are incompatible with 
conſtant rigour. They have neither 
ſtrength to reſiſt nor courage to refuſe. 
It cannot be ſaid they yield; they ſuffer 
- themſelves to be prevailed upon. 


- To 
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Jo ſeparate two metals, the intervention 


_ of a third, which has a greater affinity 
with one of the two, is neceſſary. The 
| ſeparation of lovers is much upon the 

ſame principle. In general there is no 
complete rupture, but when another ob- 
je&t has made an impreſſion either en 
the lover or his miſtreſs. 


| 1 frequently happens that he who is 


in deſpair at the idea of loſing his miſtreſs, 
wants but little courage to enable him to 


leave her. 


People in clin — and thoſe who 
Ku not the world, believe that all 
wanton women become ſo by their ſenſual 
paſſions, and that every man in P is 
A r corruption. Ele 


by exceſs of paſſion. 


That OE Mock women d 4 in the 


nee men, is the 1dea that their en- 


| W 


The woman moſt intereſted in aol 
paſſes lightly over indiſcretions ene 
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terpriſes are determined by an opinion of 
their facility. But if paſſion be the ex- 


cuſe, there is no audacity which a woman 


Ps not e ene 


Wan ton women are accuſtomed to de- 
fend their ground obſtinately; they know 
the value of every favour, and can ſtop 
when they pleaſe. A virtuous woman 
knows not how to calculate, and thinks 


herſelf conquered by the N een 


45 er,, ; i 


1 — 
"a 2 ? 2 # 5 
% a + * : 1 


A woman, wanton from coquetry, is 
accuſtomed to repel the leaſt approach of 
ſenſibility. She is envious, falſe, and hy- 
pocritical from the neceſſary habitude of 
deceitfulneſs. In a connexion” wherein 


| ſelf-love is the only ſentiment, its explo- 


fon muſt produce tempeſts; nothing 
can contain a woman whoſe only deſire 


is ſucceſs, at the ANTI of e one 
about her. icq 10 Moo yd 


The actor upon the theatre gives an 
idea of par when we reflect 
| that 
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that a man ceaſes to be himſelf, takes a 
character which is not natural to him, 
adopts ſentiments he does not feel, and 


becomes a machine for the amuſement of 


others. The coquette, like the actor, 
is in the habitude of changing her own 
character for one conformable to the 
momentary part ſhe has to fill. She can 
imitate the accents of paſſion, and act 
the violence of love and ecſtaſy ; ſhe 


ſmiles without ſatisfa&tion, and ſhed tears 
without being affected; there is not a 
muſcle of her face of which ſhe knows 
not the effect, or cannot direct the move- 


ment. Vicious without excuſe; her Va- 


nity alone is gratified by the diſorder of 
her conduct; and although there be no- 


thing real in her enjoyments, ſhe is in- 
ſatiable and knows not where. to ſtop, 


She reſembles the tub of the Danaides. = 


1 


There are fine women | without cele- | 
bticy, and others who are conſidered 


handſome without pretenſions to beauty. 


Every thing depends ro their. manner 


ot 
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of entering the world, and upon tho 
part they have taken up. 


CHARACTER of A Woman WITHOUT. 
| PRETENSIONS, 


' ISMENE. is an extraordinary beauty; ; 
15 figure is noble, candour is painted in 
her countenance, and grace and ſimpli- 


city reign in her manners and perſon. 


The birth of mene, and her riches, 


joined to ſo many natural advantages, 
ſeem likely to engage general attention. 


Nobody ſpeaks of the beauty of Iſmene 


or praiſes her charms; you find her in a 


circle and are ſurpriſed ſhe is not diſtin- 
guiſhed: you compare her with thoſe Wh 


are the general ſubjects of converſation, 


How many celebrated women you natu- 


rally exclaim, are inferior to her. Iſmene 
loves 


” —— 


loves her huſband, and is attached' to her 


duty; ſhe partakes with moderation of the 


amuſements proper to her ſex and age, 
and follows the faſhions without being 


ridiculous. She has no lover, becauſe the 
moſt - audacious would deſpair of corrupt- 


ing her. Iſmene has never hung out the 
ſign of beauty, and beauty itſelf is not 
ſucceſsful without being announced, ac- 
companied with ee . ene, 
ſions. | : 


* 
. P #7 , 7 
7% * „ e 3 10 * A ins abs 7 


* 


e is aha object of ardour to 


. the moſt faſhionable young men. When 
a pretty woman is ſpoken of, her name is 


immediately mentioned. If a eee be 


announced, notice is given that f will 


be there. If a young man begins 
world with great advantages, it is to 
Glycera that his ſecret wiſhes are di- 
rected. If a ball or breakfaſt be pro- 
poſed, Glycera has a week's previous in- 
vitation. In fact, theſe parties are made 
for her. Who is that woman ſeen on 


horſeback at Vincennes, ſurrounded by 


Engliſn or French, bent after the man- 


* „ 


„ 
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ner of the Engliſh upon their horſes ? It 
is Glycera; or at the Champs Eliſces, in 
ſo elegant a carriage, and accompanied by 
young men of the greateſt diſtinction, 
anxious to be perceived by her, and who 
think themſelves honoured by a glance of 
her eye? It is ſtill Glycera. Artiſts ſeem 
to have ſtriven who ſhould multiply her 
moſt. She figures at the exhibition in 
portraits, buſts, and medallions. She daily 
receives charming verſes expreſſive of the 
homage of their author. You, Ons 
have never ſeen this celebrated lady, and 
may ſuppoſe her charms to ſurpaſs thoſe 
of every woman with whom you are ac- 
_ quainted. At laſt you meet her; the is 
not handfome, but it muſt be confeſſed 
mne is pretty: ſhe is not young, ſhe verges 
upon: her fortieth year. There is nothing 
remarkable in her figure, it has ſome de- 
fects, even her underſtanding is not above 
mediocrity. Glycera was determined to 
be handſome, ſpoken of, and celebrated; 
her dreſs is elegant, ſhe gives hopes, throws 
; out allurements and heightens deſire. 
8 Fears ago. Go made herſelf a 
by | 5+ handſome 
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handſome woman without beauty, as a 
man conſtitutes himſelf a wit without the 
aid of underſtanding, by a little art and 


much addreſs. 


A woman TER is wanton from a ten- 
derneſs of heart, or the ardour of the 
ſenſes, yields to the impulſion of nature. 


She has an end to attain. She may have 


openneſs of mind, and her ſentiments may 
be real. She feels imperious defires, and 
the moment theſe are ſatisfied, ſhe en- 
joys the fulneſs of real happineſs. Her 
whole attention being directed to one ob- 
jet, ſhe may feel the inquietude ſof jea · 


louſy, but not the torments of envy; 


ſuch a woman may be good, eaſy, and in- 
dulgent, and the ſenſibility of her heart 


may concultete love 5 e 


Believe every - thin g and believe nathil ing 
whack the virtue of women. If you are 
told that the lively Doris, who gives her- 
ſelf ſuch airs of levity, has never had a 
lover, be not ſurpriſed ; a thouſand ex- 


* confirm it. You are in- 


Q 2 formed 
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formed that Beliſa, whoſe manner is fo 
modeſt, and whom the tongue of calumny 
has hitherto ſpared, is decidedly wanton ; 
that an obſcure man, her houſe ſteward, 
her valet de chambre——Be not in haſte 
to cry out ſcandal. "ER 


- Hexmoxs is every where ſurrounded by 
adorers; each is anxious to be more happy 
than his rivals; ſhe is prodigal of her al- 
lurements, to retain ſome and encourage 
others. A lover favoured in appearance 
oon finds himſelf no better treated than 
another who was in deſpair. ' Hermione, 
it 1s faid, loves not any body; ſhe is a 
coquette, who has no ſenſations nor de- 
ſires. Vou are deceived, ye adorers of 
Hermione: ſhe loves; but whom? ſay 
you; is it young Theodore, whoſe youth 
and perſon ſeem to preſage ſucceſs? or 
Alcidon every where well received, and ſo 
celebrated by ſeveral well known adven- 
tures? or Miramis, whoſe wit ſupplies 
the want of birth and perſon, whoſe ac- 
quaintance does honour to a woman, and 
ſeems to rank her with Aſpaſia? or 
Pn 5 ſtop; 
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ſtop not one of them, nor of thoſe you 


can mention———He is a man without 
the leaſt advantage of mind or perſon, who 
is not young, but whoſe conſtitution is 
robuſt. It is on his account that ſhe but 


ſeldom ſups from home, and when this 


happens that ſhe retires early ; it is with 
him ſhe laughs at her followers, at the 
hopes of rivals, &c.——It is - you are 
impatient——her nn TU 


 DoranTE is jealous and watches his 
wife. He finds her in converſation with 


a young man whole polite attentions give 


him ſuſpicion. He aſks the porter if his 
wife was that day at home to her friends, 
and the man ſhews him a liſt of ten per- 
ſons to whom ſhe was not to be denied. 


Is it poſſible that Dorante ſhould now be 


uneaſy ?—He does not know that theſe 


people are ſome of them at Verſailles, 


others in the country, and the reſt ill, or 
had been at his houſe the preceding 
evening, and not likely to Tepeat their 
viſits ſo ſoon. This is an old trick which 
always — | | | 

8 A wo- 
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A woman, warm in her friendſhips, 
has the appearance of a woman of gal- 
lantry, yet it ſometimes happens that 
ſhe has never known what it 1s to 
love. NE > 


. Goodneſs of heart, and mediocrity of 
perſon and underſtanding, may preſerve a 
woman from detraction and calumny, 
and conduct her through a life of pleaſure 
to a reſpectable old age. 


ML ITIA, in her youth, often heard 
ſpeak of love; curioſity inclined her to a 
perſonal experience of the charms of that 
paſſion, and from indolence ſhe quickly 
yielded to the firſt advances that were 
made her. She ſoon found herſelf aban- 
doned, but did not on this account give her- 
ſelf up to the violence of rage; ſhe took 
another lover with the ſame indifference 
as ſhe would have changed her gown. 
From the habitude of gallantry, ſhe took 
a third and a fourth ; the ſucceſſion after- 
wards became ſo rapid that counted 
them no longer, Jealouſy never made ſo 
FI m3 mild 
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mild and peaceable a woman commit an 
imprudence. Her letters were never ſnewn 
becauſe ſhe wrote badly; moreover a cor- 
reſpondence was not altogether compatible 
with her indolence. She never tet her 
lovers languiſh, which was the moſt cer- 
tain means of obtaining her end without 
being expoſed. Her quarrels were never 
public; and thirty lovers, who had quitted 
her, remembered her with pleaſure; they 
{il ſhewed her an attachment and formed 
her a circle of friends. They were never 
inclined to boaſt of her favours, nor excited 
to cenſure her from a reſentment of her 
proceedings. Each knew the agreeable fa- 
cility of her virtue. Melitia was never the 
ſubject of public converſation, becauſe all 
her adventures were private. The ſue- 
ceſſion of her lovers was ſo rapid that her 
huſband had never time to fix his ſuſpi- 
cions: he believed her virtue to be un- 
ſpotted. Thus did Melitia paſs twenty 
years in the pleaſures of love without in- 
juring her reputation, and the moſt ſcru- 
- pulous mother left her dan e in her 


oN | 
Q 4 ELVIRA 
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ELvInA is now in the fifty-firſt year of 
her age. Her life, until within theſe few 
years, has been a chain of amorous ad- 
ventures, but lately ſhe has been forſaken, 
and is at preſent overwhelmed with lan- 
guor. | . | 


All her reſentment conſiſts in ſaying, 
that men are no longer polite. What 
lover will take Elvira? Will ſhe become 

a tutoreſs and amuſe herſelf in forming a 
young man honoured. by her choice of 
bim? Will ſhe hold him in her chains by 
preſents? No—Elvira is attached to a 
man of ſeventy-five, who has paſled fixty 
years of his life in intrigue, in taking and 
leaving women, and being left by them. 
They have taken a little houſe, to which 
this amorous couple nightly repair with 
the greateſt myſtery. Two chairmen carry 
the heavy dowager, and two others ſupport 
the gallant invalid. In this manner they 
arrive in an enchanted cloſet. What plea- 
ſure has Elvira? The, moſt flattering one 
to her, that of becoming young again, 
and of being treated by her old man as a 
giddy 
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giddy young girl. What a child you are, 
ſays he to her, let me ſee no more of 
your follies he then repeats her childiſh 
manners. Elvira 1s ruining herſelf for this 


lover, and yet thinks ſhe pays not too 


dear for the . of her W 
"__ 


It is difficult to imagine what qualities 
are moſt proper to gain a man the favours 
of women. It ſeems, upon firſt conſi- 
deration, that agreeableneſs of perſon, 
wit, and exterior advantages, are moſt 
likely 'to be ſucceſsful ; but ſeveral men 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this pain- 
ful and brilliant career without being re- 


markable either for their Perſon or under- 


ant? 


There 


* The duke of Lauzun was ſhort ind vgly, yet no 
man was ever more famous in gallantry either by the 


rank or number of his conqueſts. The queen of 


Portugal and her . fiſter mademoiſelle d' Aumale, 
equally ſmitten with the duke, caſt lots which ſhould 
marry him, They agreed, that to give him a con- 
Hderable fortune, ſhe to hom the iſſue ſhould be un- 

favourable, 
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There is ſcarcely a romance which has 
not been more or leſs prejudicial to mo- 
rals, by ſeducing deſcriptions and charms 
of ſtyle. 11 of 


In ͤ admiring the wit and ſtyle of ſome 
authors of novels, we cannot but regret 
the uſe they have made of their talents. 
With what art and addreſs for ſeduction 
does Richardſon arm Lovelace ! Of what 
lively imagination does he give proofs ! 
What reſources! In what a labyrinth of 

intrigue does he engage his hero, and how 
ably does he withdraw him from it! But 
to what end are all theſe . n 5 


3 ſhould take the veil, and give her whole 
property to the other. There is, perhaps, nothing 
more flattering in the annals of gallantry. Made- 
moiſelle, ſiſter to the king of France, wiſhed to marry 
him publicly, and this paſhon, by its ardour, added to 
the ſubſequent coldneſs of her lover, rendered her life 
unhappy. The duke of Lauzun had received the 
favours of women whom he had diſputed with the 
king, Mademoiſelle agreed that he wrote inelegantly, 
but always concluded by obſerving, that his manner 
was very extraordinary; this it ſeems is what pleaſed 
Her moſt in her lover. 22 
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To conduct a war? To determine the 

fate of a nation, or balance the intereſt 

of a quarter of the world? By no means. 
What then ?——To ſeduce a young girl 
and bring her by degrees to yield to his 
defires, which he knows how to com- 
mand, and render ſubordinate to the ca- 
price of ſelf-love. It is in vain to pre- 
tend that ſuch a work, or thoſe of the 
ſame kind, generally very inferior to Cla- 
riſſa in talent and imagination, have a 
moral tendency, although concluded by a 
cataſtrophe which is the puniſhment of 
the ſeduction and crime. The heroes of 
vice are preſented throughout the whole 
work with ſuch brilliancy of colouring, 
they unite ſo many advantages and are 
crowned ' with ſuch flattering ſucceſs, as 
to create an intereſt much in their favour. 
The writer furniſhes them with pleaſan- 
tries upon virtue which render it ridiculous; 
their deſcriptions heat the imagination, in- 
flame the ſenſes, and fill virtuous perſons 
even with the moſt romantic ideas, which 
they ſtrive to realize. Young perſons 
ſtruck with the rare 0 alities of Lovelace 
are 
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are more ſeduced by the brilliancy of his 
ſuceeſs than intimidated ,by his tragical 
end : Women perſuade themſelves' they 
ſhall make a better choice than Clariſſa, 
and be able to ſtop upon the brink of 
the precipice. - Women have as much 
charity for the heroine of romance as 
certain perſons, for the vices and weak- 
neſſes of great men, and becauſe there is 
ſome reſemblance in the deformed part of 
their mind, they think the compariſon 
may be general. In reading the conſpiracy 
againſt Venice, we are, without interiorly 
acknowledging it, in ſome meaſure diſ- 
poſed to wiſh that magnificent city may 
be burned, and the citizens maſſacred, 
becauſe the mind regrets the failure of 
well-concerted meaſures, and the ſacri- 
fice of ſuch brave conſpirators. The 
greateſt villains in gallantry have alſo 
ſomething which intereſts in their favour ; 
we ſee not the misfortunes of their vic- 
tims as we loſe ſight of the conflagration of 
Venice. The mind of the reader is moſt 
ſtruck with the boldneſs of the enterprize, 
the difficulties of the conqueſt, and the 

ability 
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ability of the ſeducer. What a deſirable 
end for ſelf-love is that which in gallantry 
it calls conqueſt! A woman is either in- 
valuable or not worthy. of more conſidera- 
tion than a thouſand others. Perhaps no 
woman is invincible when an artful man, 
who never loſes ſight of his object, and is 
ſeconded by opportunity, ſurrounds her 
with ſnares. Self- love and the ſenſes com- 
bat on his ſide, and he beſieges a place be- 
trayed by the governor and the troops. Is 
it worth while to deſcend to falſehood, to 
exhauſt the imagination in combining 
projects of deceit, and to employ time 
which is precious, to obtain, after a thou- 
ſand attacks, the favours of a weman 
whom we do not love? 
T be imagination of women once raiſed 
by the publication of an adventure, in- 
clines them to a man without merit. Af - 
terwards, like a ſtatuary, they throw wet 
cenſe upon the idol the: have created. 


There. are ſome kinds of perſons. loſt i in 
ſociety, like certain ſpecies of fiſh, which, 
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after having abounded on the coaſts, diſap* 
pear for centuries. In fact, there are no 
longer thoſe fops, thoſe tranſcendant cox- 


combs which always took the lead, gave 
laws upon dreſs and faſhion, ſubjugated 
women, and awed men to' ſilence by au- 
dacity and fucceſs. and ' whoſe manners 


youth in general were ſo eager to copy. - 


Such were Vardes and Lauzun. There is 
a fatuity in men becauſe preſumption more 


or leſs predominates. But the coxcomb in 
one ſociety is often a modeſt man in an- 
other; to perform this part in a diſtin» 


guiſned manner, he muſt have exterior 
advantages united to wit and imprudence, 
and a certain degree of rank. However 


vicious the employment of the talents of 
coxcombs may be, there are certainly ſtill 
many of them; but models of this kind, 

as well as of many others, are wanting. 


Men of gallantry by profeſſion begin to 
be out of faſhion ; the extreme liberty of 
ſociety, which makes obſtacles diſappear, 
diminiſhes the ardour of defire and the 

value of the conqueſt. It weakens the 
W by 6s ; deſire 


at bode, band — al a 1 * 
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deſire of pleaſing and deſtroys gallantry. 
Young men who enter the world, ſeduced 
by the reading of novels, and excited by 
the recital of the amorons adventures of 
the preceding generation, are anxious to try 
their merit by ſome enterprize. Indolence 
ſoon retains them in the fame chains which 

habitude ſtrengthens; there are many con- 
nexions wherein nothing of marriage” is 
wanting, not even the languor of an 
uniform life. There are fewer balls, en- 
tertainments, and occaſions proper to awa- 


ken vanity and offer it triumphs. A taſte 
for eaſy pleaſures ſtill contributes to to deprive 
women of a crowd of adorers. 


Polydor is famous for his brillant 1 
ventures, and, in ſome ſocieties, he is called 
Lovelace; for each quarter of the town 
has its petty Lovelace. Two women have 
been confined on his account, and they ex- 
piate in a convent the pleaſure of having 


been the objects of his attention. This 


may give a favourable idea of his agree- 
ableneſs: and figure. The other day I met 
| * 
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this famous conqueror; his perſon is I 
dinary, and his converſation moſt inſipid. 
What then is the principle of his ſucceſs? 
He addreſſed himſelf either by accident or 
deſign to two weak heads, which the leaſt 
effort was ſufficient to turn ; he profited 
by their indolence and want of circum- 
ſpection, and a thouſand others in his 
place would have had this calamitous and 
ſcandalous advantage. Polydor is in gal- 
lantry what a man who ſhould inſult 
known cowards would be in bravery ; but 
he has diſhonoured two women, and 
his conqueſt will tempt others who 
are ſeduced by the brilliancy of his ſuc- 
0 N 


ja Gallantry to love is as politeneſs to 
ſocial virtues, its imitation and ſupple- 
— nar WE . 


Women, who are paſt the age of pleaſing, 
know not how to fill up the void they 
feel in their pleaſures. Their imagina- 


tion 1s — by the vapours which 
ariſe 
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ariſe from inactivity of. mind and the 
languor of the ſoul *. 

* It has been remarked that, at 2 gin Age, more 
women of the great world periſh than in any of the 
inferior claſſes, The reaſon undoubtedly is, that in 
the former the natural change in the conſtitution 
is joined to the bitter mortification of being no 
longer loved, and to all the laſſitude of an indolent 
life, | > | 5 : 
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1 irq non "PHYS Ic I'A Ni - Dritt! 


A8 far as I can judge, cada by 5 your 
manner, dreſs, and language, you are rich, 
of diſtinguiſhed rank, and have livedin 


the great world. 


_— 


Yes, Bar. | 
| pHYSICLAN. 


_ You appear to be about thirty-eight 
bears of age? 
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LADY, 


Thereabout. 


| PHYSICIAN. 


I am not particular about age, becauſe 
I do not recollect ever to have ſeen a wo- 
man MP "__y years old. 


14 4 


145 * (with a 7 . 
I am not far off. 


PHYSICIAN. 


well informed of your fituation, you muſt 
acquaint me with every thing, that I may 


judge of what affects you moſt, . You are 


pred without doubt? 


'LADY. 
I was married at ſixteen. 


ain 
.Your huſband, madam, excuſe my cu- 
tioſity, does he live happily with you? 


As it is neceſſary I ſhould be perfectly 
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Are you miſtreſs of the houſe, as I ima- 


gine by your eyes and the Tn 
| which W in 220 manner 5 


'L AD . 
We have always lived . to- 


gether, and my huſband treats me with 


complacency, as I do him. 


PHYSICIAN, | 


1 underſtand ; I know wha: the com- 


plaiſance of a Pariſian huſband means. It 


is his ſubjection, and een his being 


A JEU: 


LADY. 


You carry things too yu, fir. 


- 


PH Y $1ICTAN. 
Have you children? and how old are 
—_ A | 
LADY. My 
I have a daughter fifteen years of age, 


and a lon anten, 


1 . 


a 
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PHYSICI AN. 


I _ ppoſe your daughter is in a convent, 
your ſon at an academy, and that you ſee / 
them but ſeldom, diſſipated as you are by 
the pleaſures and duties of ſociety. . % 


* „ n | 
I love them; but, it is true, I do not 
often ſend for them home, for fear of in- 
juring their education. 


5 (PHYSICIAN, 
At preſent, madam, , I am ready to 
hearken to the particulars of your com» 
plaint, 


LADY, 


You mt know,. fir, that my nerves. 
were always delicate, and ſubject to the 
moſt violent agitation. For the laſt two 
or thftee years they have become more 

_ irritable, and I am overwhelmed with va- 
pours. I ſhed tears, I know not for why, 
and feel Oy Es ſuffocated. I 


D 0 
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do not ſleep well, and my digeſtion is 
ba d. - E 
PHYSICIAN. p 
In ſuch a ſtate, madam, you muſt feel 
a void, a languor, which renders thoſe 


things inſipid which formerly pleaſed you 
moſt, cke 182 
ee ee 
Exactly ſo, . 


PHYSICIAN. 


| Society has no longer the ſame charms; ; 
the vapours tarniſh every object. 8 


' LADY. 
Vapours apart, ſir, there is not in ſo- 
ciety that decency and animation, that gal- 


lantry, which, although not very old, I 


have formerly ſeen in men. It ſeems that 
manners are quite changed, and at pre- 
ſent nothing i is more rare than politeneſs, 
even in people of the moſt N 
rank. 


Ti: HT- 
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PHYSICIAN. 
You would ſurpriſe me, madam, v were 
Inot accuſtomed to the diverſity of opinions, 
and to conſider the cauſe. A few days ago 
I faw a lady who came from Paris, and 
boaſted of the charms of ſociety, the ex- 
cellence of the ton which reigns there, and 
of the wit, manners, and 8 of 
the men. - : 
LADY. 
Some giddy young woman who has not 
yet had time to form her judgment, and, 
for want of experience, is delighted with 
every thing ſhe ſees. : 


PHYSICIAN. | 


| 3 "RY madam, you have been 124 
Vviſed to go to Spa? | 


LADY. 


Ves: 1 drank the waters t two P37 
without effect, and am now en to 
travel. | 


P HY» 
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; PHYSICIAN. 


There is one neceſſary and important 
queſtion which greatly embarraſſes me. 
You will excuſe the liberty, madam —— 
_ You have n a ene heart? 


J underſtand you, ſir ou ſee me 
familiar with Mr. —, and you 
thin 2 N 

rPHYSICTAN. 


No, madam, Mr. is your ends 
that. is all, I immediately perceived it. 
You have _ undoubtedly had attachments 
of another kind? I pretend not to ſuſ- 
pect your virtue, but we are not always 
| maſters of our heart. 


LADY (/miling 3 


Well, fir, I leave all to you: ſince you 
are ſo penetrating, conclude in 2 what man- 
wer you pleaſe. 


PH Y- 
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PHYSICIAN, f 
I obſerve, madam, that your coun- 
tenance is become enlivened, and your 
complexion more bright. 


LADY (with an air of modeſty.) 
Your queſtions may well produce ſur- 


priſe and emotion. But, finally, what think 
you of my ſituation ? | 


PHYSICIAN-, 


I think, madam, I have diſcovered your 
complaint. | 


LADY (with vrvacity.) 
Has it a name? 


PHYSICIAN. | 

Yes, madam, I have given it one—That 
of forty years; becauſe, at this age, it gene- 
rally appears accompanied with the ſame 
ſymptoms ; it attacks rich women, they 
who have lived in the great world, and 
more eſpecially the beautiful and agreeable. 
= | You 
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You 3 madam, there are complaints 
particular to every ſtate and pr _— to 
um pewterers "= 


a 00 


But do you.” cure this complaint of 
ming 


PHYSICIAN, 


Diſcovering the cauſe and the ſymptoms 
is doing a great deal, were it only to pre» 
vent the taking of medicines, I can al- 
moſt promiſe you a cure, provided you will 
make uſe of your reaſon ; be patient and 
ſuffer me to direct you. No ſtate is fo 
cruel as that of uncertainty, in this ſitua- 
tion we are conſtantly between hope and 
fear. Forget the paſt, conſider the future 
reſources, ſubſtitute permanent deſires, 
eaſy to be ſatisfied, to paſſions which 
diſturb the mind without attaining” their 
object. Collect yourſelf, depend leſs upon 
exterior objects, and be more attached to 

knowing than feeling. Diſtinguiſſi vanity 
from what is called ſentiment, that you 
may have leſs conſideration for the latter. 
| Conn 


% 
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Conſider that our attachments are but an 
employment of time, and may be replaced 
by any other occupation ; finally, endea- 
vour to find in public conſideration a re- 
compence for momentary and frivolous ſuc- 
ceſs. Theſe, madam, are in general the 
means of cure I have to offer you. A 
lady who has been left by her lover, 
and is in a moſt frightful ſtate of mind, 
now waits for me. In our firſt conference 
I will adminiſter to you the general re- 
 medies 1 have indicated. 


There is a degree of love which in- 
ſpires an unbounded confidence, incom- 
patible with jealouſy, in the object be- 
loved. | | 5 


Reaſon can do nothing againſt ſenti- 
ment. Hence it is that the common place 
expreſſions of love, repeated for two thou- 
| ſand years with proteſtations and oaths, 


always 
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always produce effect. A woman in love 
will always tremble for fear her lover, in 
a moment of deſpair, ſhould ſtab him- 

ſelf in her A Ae: 


In De we love with all our might, LH. 
in n age with all our weakneſs, 


. 
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oth 


| ee Be | £22 I, ͤ ah aik 5 
Or a MAN REALLY 1N LOVE. 


** 


is MAN really. « in pode is 2 enter 
priſing than he who ſeeks but to ſatisfy 
his vanity or deſires. The reaſon of this 


is not difficult to perceive. It is neceſſary 
to know the nature only of the ſentiment 
by which he is animated. Love reigns in 


the ſoul, heart and ſenſes; it is the do- 
minion of an object over all our faculties, 
and confiſts in an excluſivepreference taken 
by ſurpriſe rather than given. He who is 
really ſmitten knows not what pleaſes him 
moſt in the perſon he loves: there is no- 
thing which he diſtinguiſhes in his af- 
fection. He loves before he knows or 
even ſuppoſes it; it is the confuſion*and 
diſorder excited by the preſence of the 
beloved object, rather than his deſires, 
that diſcovers the empire of the blind 


deity. The mind of a lover is abſorbed . 
and " almoſt extinguiſhed by ſentiment. 


His 
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His thoughts and expreſſions come not 
thence, but from the ſoul. All his move- 
ments are confuſed. He faulters, ſtops; is 
ſilent, and reddens, as when excited by im- 
moderate anger. Such 18 s the character of 
1600s WP gs | FER 


-hadi in the ſoft bes wherein his ſoul is loſt, 
_He can 9 neither language nor voice. 


He who wiſhes to ſeduce has. but one 
aim. He ſees the woman he defires, as a 
ſportſman docs his game. He watches her 
motions, and follows her through all her 
windings ; , he ſeizes a moment of weak- 
neſs, triumphs, and often inſolently en- 
joys his victory. Love, as I have ob- 
ſerved, reigns in the ſoul, and fills the 
heart with tenderneſs. The praptrty of 
this ſentiment is to intereſt him who feels 
it in the happineſs of another. Therefore 
the moſt trifſing reſiſtance is ſufficient to 
| alarm him whom love has ſubdued ; he 
thinks he is going to loſe for ever the 
object of his affetion. The ſoul has 2 
thouſand enjoyments which retard and 
2 uf * 


* 
* 
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ſuſpend deſires. The woman whom we 
love has a thouſand favours to grant, each 
of which is ineſtimable, A man aſpires 
to the entire poſſeſſion of ſuch a woman, 
but wiſhes to enjoy only her whom he 
deſires, and has always ſufficient preſence 
of mind to profit by a favourable moment, 
When we love we are no longer maſters 
of ourſelves : every thing betrays us, be- 
cauſe there are no bounds, to our uneaſi- 
neſs and inquietude. Hence comes the 
difficulty of concealing a riſing paſſion, 
and that awkwardneſs, timidity, and em- 
barraſſment by which it is accompanied. 
The man who is paſſionately in love knows 
not what he moſt deſires: he is like a 
houſe covered with flames; nobody knows 
where to begin, in preference, to extinguiſh 
the fire.” He cannot be happy alone, he 
ſeeks neither to triumph nor enjoy, but to 
confound his exiſtence with that of the 
woman he loves. One inftant, one deſire 
muſt unite them, and in ſome degree they 
muſt, find themſelves at the pinnacle of 
* without having foreſeen it. 


By 


foo bk wd y Ie I GE. 
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By what means can we be certain that 


ve are really loved? Moſt of the ſymptoms 


of love are equivocal. Your lover is jea- 
lous, Hortenſia. Self- love is ſufficient to 
excite all the furies of jealouſy. You, per- 
ceive no abatement in his deſires. Hence 
it may be concluded that his paſſions are 
ſtrong... He is conſtantly with you. The 


power of habitude may determine his aflt, 


duity. His eyes are ſuffuſed with tears 
when he ſpeaks to you of his tenderneſs. 
Good actors can ſhed, them in abundance. 


His letters are full of ſentiment and warmth 
of expreſſion. The contents of thoſe of 


poets and novel writers ſeem to burn the 


paper. There is perhaps one means of 


judging of the truth of his ſentiments. In 


your long converſations, does he ſpeak 


more of you than of himſelf? ? 


The aviation of many W eſpe- 
cially of women, performs the functions of 
the heart and phyſical ſenſes ; their heads 
are heated with the idea of an object, whilſt 
their tormented ſenſes are ſtill, and their 
cum and empty heart feels no tenderneſs. 

mn 1 


Dy, 
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This falſe paſſion may be durable my the 
be of a . | j 


N ng! is more flitrering and edding, 
to a man in love, than the combat of ſenti- 
ment and n 5 | 


ke n loves without a return hook affec⸗ 
tion is n moſt certain of * truly. 
A man b ales all Gs time wth his 14. 
treſs—his wife dies; he is looked upon as 
happy in being at liberty to purſue his in- 
clination, and having the power of uniting 
himſelf to the object of his affections. 
But if chis man, whe is accuſtomed to go 
from home every day at four o'clock, 
ſhould marry his miſtreſs, where then me 
be have to go to at that hour? 


Jes WS 
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FRAOCMEN T or & LETTER. 


'YOU pretend it is difficult to know me; 
yet I have always preſented myſelf to you 
ſach as I really am, and it is your own 
fault if you have not been able to ſee into 
my heart. I am, ſay you, an enigma ; 


be it ſo: the word of this enigma. is uo. 
man; I am, indeed, a true one. I have a 
lively imagination, but little ardour of ſen- 


timent ; a heart ſuſceptible of tranſient 


emotions, and a great deal of ſelf-love and 


vanity. With this clew you will find all 
my ſecret receſſes. I have reflected con- 
ſiderably, notwithſtanding my natural air 
of levity, which I ſometimes carry too far. 
I have endeavoured to diſcover what paſſes 


in the hearts of other women; and thoſe _ 
who have had the moſt adventures, have 


confeſſed to me, they had uſed every means 


i excite their paſſions; that they had en- 
joyed] but the ſhadow of pleaſure, and that 
in the continual purſuit of it they had loſt 


* 


82 them 


* —* 
” % 
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themſelves, like thoſe who ſeek the phi- 
loſopher's ſtone, and are ruined by the ex- 
pence of their experiments. According to 
my reflections, I thought I ſhould fully 
gratify my ſelf- love in conceiving no more 
affection than what was flattering to it; 
I have always had ſuppliants, but never 
inſolent ſubduers. I give them a ray of 
hope to ſupport them in their painful un- 
dertaking of loving me. Each thinks 
himſelf more ſkilful and happy than his 
rival; but I eſcape from them, like Pro- 
theus, in the moment they expect triumph. 
I will not conceal from you that, notwith- 
ſtanding my reflections and able manœu- 
vres, I have been twice upon the point of 
yielding. I felt in two private converſa- 
tions certain emotions which, however, 
were not turned to my diſadvantage. They 
were tranſient as a meteor, and I had the 
pleaſure of being revenged for the want of 
addreſs in my lovers as well as for the power 
they thought they had acquired over me. 
"Theſe are vain pleaſures you will fay ; but, 
my dear friend, take vanity from the world 
and WAS will remain in it? I maintain, 


that 
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that nothing, except hunger, animates men 
more than vanity. It is a principle a thou- 


ſand times more active and prolific than 


love. A few perſons, during a ſhort 
period of their lives, are amuſed by the 
latter for ſome minutes in the day; but as 
ſoon as an infant can ſpeak, he wiſhes to 
produce effect; he will be thought of, and 
aſpires to gain attention. Every hour in 
the day, at every period of life, both men 
and women yield to this imperious ſenti- 
ment. What are the pretenſions of heroes, 
warriors, and miniſters, but to gain the 
attention of men, to be the ſubjects of 
converſation throughout a quarter of the 
world; to hold thoſe who approach them 
in a ſtate of dependance, and to produce 
great effects when they make their ap- 


pearance; finally, to ſee men anxious to 


ſerve them, and to anticipate their de- 


fires ? I often ſay to myſelf on entering the 


theatre, when my fine complexion, eyes, 
and figure, with the elegance of my dreſs, 


_ excite. general attention; when men and 


women turn towards me, I ſay, on hear- 
ing a buzzing of applauſe, that I have 
OE RS rr, 
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theſe are 3ts three epochas. In vain do 


more power than the moſt important per- 
ſonages over all who are here; they may 


be munificent, but their empire is not ſo 
great as mine. Theſe act upon the mind 
= only, but the heart and ſenſes are under 
my dominion, In diſgrace their power 


ceaſes: their influence is but borrowed :_ 
mine is inſeparable from my perſon ; the 
idea of the happineſs I can confer cannot 
be taken from me. Tell me, if Iam wrong, 
in imitating the manner of heroes and mi- 
niſters, in having, without difficulty, that 


which coſts them years of anxiety, and de- 


prives them of ſo much repoſe ; leſt, in an 


unſortunate moment, they ſnould be entirely 


deprived of it? I have been inoculated, no 


event can deprive. me of my place, and I 


have twelve years certain for the exerciſe of 
all my influence. You believe in conſtancy, 
and prefer, to all theſe vain pleaſures, the 
charm of a laſting ſentiment. But is there 


one which can continue for a conſiderable 


length of time with all its primitive ardour ? 
Real love is a diſeaſe which has ſeveral 
ſtages > deſire, poſſeſſion, and ſatiety ; 


we 
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we wiſh to be conſtantly attached to the 
| ſame object. Men are led by curioſity and 
habitude. One is a ſteady, the other an 
inconſtant lover. Some are active, others 
indolent. Conſtant lovers are men of ha- 
bitude. A flattering attachment, if that 
| which proceeds from ſlothfulneſs can be 
| fo. If lovers, who are admired for their 

ſteady affection, told you what languor 
they feel, and how infipid are their en- 
joyments, you would be diſguſted with 
conſtancy. Love is extinguiſhed in their 
hearts, and they are more attached to the 
apartment of their miſtreſs, to a certain 
kind of life, and the manner of employing 
their time, than to the perſon whom they 
ſeem to love. A profound ſentiment, 

ardent and laſting, is a chimera. How is it 
poſſible to find that perſon always amiable 
who is conſtantly before our eyes, or to be 
amuſed by a converſation which we ſoon 
have learned by heart? The moſt tickliſh 
_ perſons are inſenſible to the touch of their 
own hands, becauſe they are habituated 


to them. Can we command our ſenſes to 


be inceſſantly awakened by the approach. - - 
f 8 4 - of 
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of the ſame object? A lively and excluſive 
ſentiment, which abſorbs the mind and 
the ſenſes, is the conſequence of ſolitude, 
which concentrates the mind; of calmneſs 
which gives time to feel laſting impreſſion. 
Finally, of the rarity of amiable objects 
which excludes compariſon. Can ſuch a 
ſentiment exiſt in a great city or in a 
court? An immenſe capital offers a rapid 
ſucceſſion of objects which prevents pro- 
found impreſſions; every thing which en- 
gages attention wears a ſeducing aſpect; 
a thouſand beauties diſpute each other the 
preference: men are allured by every thing 
which is the moſt attracting, and facility 
of ſucceſs diminiſhes the ardour of deſire. 
They are irreſolute, and wander from ob- 
ject to object; the effect of beauty is de- 
ſtroyed by that of pleaſing grace, and this 
in its turn by that which is bewitching; 
they compare, heſitate, and have not time 
to chuſe; they wiſh to poſſeſs every wo- 
man, and love not even one. Men are at 
balls, comedies, and in ſociety, as in ſhops, 
where a hundred pieces of ſilk are diſ- 
played to view; they know not which to 
FS 5 --.1 
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prefer. You may perceive, that notwith- 
ſtanding my levity, I have reflected a 
goad. deal, I have done more, I have 


judged, and, for my own happineſs, I will 
depend upon the ſucceſs of my ſelf- love. 


I take pleaſure in making men feel the 
torments of Tantalus. It was for ſome 
time believed that I was wanton : at pre- 
ſent the world does me more juſtice, and 
the man, whom I ſeem to diftinguiſh, can» 


not be a coxcomb at my expence. Adieu, 


my dear friend, be not uneaſy on my ac- 
count. When my youth is paſt, I ſhall be 
like a miniſter in diſgrace, with the ad- 


ditional reſources of wah IR and 
, ES 
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Or THE MIND oF Won EN. 


IT appears that women have not ſtrengtn 
enough of mind to attach themſelves to 
things only. They generally join to them 
a ſenſible object. Their love or hatred of 
perſons determines their actions, and is 
joined to all their intereſts. They attri- 
bute not the want of ſucceſs, in an affair, 
to circumſtances and natural obſtacles, but 
to ſome perſon directly or indirectly con- 
cerned. Things pleaſe them on account 
of thoſe from whom they come. Preju- 
dice and ardour reign in all their ſenti - 
ments and actions. The principal ob- 
jects of their converſation are perſons : 
they ſpeak leſs of men in general than of 
one man in particular, whom they analize 
and define with aſtoniſhing ſagacity. When 
aà woman is ſolicited for her intereſt and 
ſupport in favour of an undertaking, ſhe 
_ muſt by no means be told of the obſtacles 
Wich ariſe from the nature of the thing, 
mT Es | or 
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or the ſtate of affairs. The great art is in 
profiting by her diſpoſition to love and 
hatred; in perſuading her that every 
obſtacle proceeds from the oppoſition of a 
man in place. In this caſe a woman acts 

with vigour and conſtancy; ſhe will not 
hearken to reaſons, but is ſtimulated in 
proportion to the difficulties ſhe has to en- 
counter; ſimple concern becomes a paſſion, 


and the ſucceſs of the . is no Tongep 
doubtful. 


Vou 1 32 great law ſuit, Dorilas, 
wherein your fortyne and honour are at 
ſtake. Juſtice, you ſay, is on your ſide; 
your right is ſo clear that you fear not 
your adyerſary. Let us not ſpeak of your 
right and title. I know the circumſtances 
of your caſe; it is more than doubtful 
the ſtrongeſt appearances are againſt you; 
how do you ſtand- with the enthuſiaſtic 
Argyra, who has a legion at her command, 
and whoſe heads ſhe inflames?—with the 
circumſpect and ambitious Belinda, Who 
ſo artfully determines the judgment of ſe- 
vn perſons in power with the cold 
and 


— 
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and made up Celimene, who, with an af- 
| fected warmth, diſplays ſuch great ſenti- 
ments, and whoſe lover has at his orders 
ten young men who adopt his judgments 
and revere his decifions—or with Dorinda, 
| whoſe acquaintance is ſo numerous, and 
who m the evening relates, in ten different 
\ Houſes, the hiſtory of the day, which ſhe 
embelliſhes at will, and not unfrequently 
compoſes ? In this manner, Dorilas, is pub- 
lic opinion formed. Its influence extends 
to the judges, to thoſe even of the greateſt 
integrity, whoſe diſcernment is obſcured by . 
the cloud of general prejudice. Plead and 
print with theſe ſupports ; every body will 
be impatient to read your memoirs, and he 
who ſhall dare to doubt of the juſtice of 
your cauſe, or be leſs warm in your favour 
than theſe irritable perſons whoſe intereſt 
is ſo powerful, will be declared a man 
without principles. People muſt declare 
for you, it will not only be faſhionable 
in the eyes of the world but Moved ta 


a ſafety. 


Imagination 
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Imagination is the reigning principle in 
the mind of women. For which reaſon 
their dictionary is more extenſive than that 

of men. They find relations between the 

moſt diſtant objects. Their compariſons 

are lively and ſtriking, and render the _ : 
abſtruſe things ſeruiblss; | e an 


Women idem Peng for cauſes, but 
predict effects in a prophetical manner. 
Their fine and delicate conception of mind 
makes them perceive many circu mſtances | 
| which inſure or prevent ſucceſs. | 


N ſme of morality is that in which 
their mind is exerciſed with the greateſt 
advantage. They are acquainted both by 


ſagacity and experience with the weakneſſes « 


of the heart. That of man is their do- 

main. The moſt ſecret pretenſions cannot 
eſcape them ; ſelf-love and vanity have no 
receſſes beyond the reach of their 'pene- 
tration. For which reaſon they diſcover 
and expoſe to view the moſt ſecret foibles ; 
but they diſcern merit with equal ability. 
A man of mediocrity ought to tremble 
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when he appears before a ſenſible wa- 


There is in general but little order in 
the ideas of women. They ſee objects 
under different points of view, and know 
how to adorn their different aſpects with 
the moſt brilliant colours. The wit of the 
moſt celebrated of the ſex ſometimes re- 
ſembles the magic lanthorn; hence a cer- 
tain diſorder, obſervable in the mind of 
women of ſuperior ne which 
preſents the idea of Fol: wen 
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Pon raarr or A | Woman OF SUPERIOR 


Wir AND. UNDERSTANDING *. ng 


ELMIRA has, to a wap yy the 
81 of thinking, the moſt lively con- 
ception, the moſt penetrating ſagacity, 
and brilliant imagination are the reigning 
qualities of her mind. Thought ſeems to 
be the eſſence of Elmira, wholly deſtined 
to the exerciſe of the intellectual faculties. 
1 will not undertake to point out what 


belongs to her character, or to deſcribe the 


qualities of her heart: theſe diviſions of 
a thinking and ſenſible being exiſt not in 
her: wit alone conſtitutes her heart, mind, 

character, and ſenſes. Madame de Tencin 
ſaid one day to Fontenelle, in putting her 


hand upon his heart, they are brains which | 
li ie there. All the actions and ſentiments of | 


* This is the only Wa in the work, and is 
advantageous to the lady. She died a ſem years 


* 
— 
* 


Elmira 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Elmira may. be called imagination. Every 
thing with her is ſubmitted to the thought 
of the moment: if her imagination de- 
ſcribes the charms of love, ſhe feels this 
paſſion, and her mind, which in an in- 
ſtant decorates an object with the moſt 
brilliant qualities, ſeems to create her a 
heart and affections. The ſame active, 
reſtleſs mind, deſirous. of a general. and 
perfe& knowledge of every thing, deſtroys 
its own work; the magical charm diſap- 
pears and ſhe immediately becomes incon- 
ſtant. She is ſuſceptible of all the errors 
of youth, becauſe her mind has never been 
1 matured, and yet compoſes her whole 
=: being ; ; it has the moſt rapid movements, 
1 and its firſt flight is like an arrow ſwiftly 
| mot from a bow, and which ſpeedily 
| reaches the moſt diſtant mark. Elmira has | 
—_ but little information, and 1s incapable of 
= ſolid reflection; all her thoughts are mo- 
. mentary, never retroſpective, nor relative 
to the future. Her life is a long youth, 
unenlightened by experience; her mind 
reſembles the chariot of the ſun abandoned 


by Phaeton. Her liv * penetration ſerves | - | 
* ext. . . | | her = 


: p p 
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her inſtead of knowledge, becauſe by it 
ſhe ſpeedily poſſeſſes herſelf of that which 


exerciſes the attention of others. She turns 


over rather than reads a book, and gueſſes 
rather than learns. She is acquainted with 


every thing, her conception is ſo lively. 


The moſt abſtracted ideas enter her mind 
with the ſame facility as the ſimpleſt no- 
tions. Her brilliant imagination gives her 
the power of deſcribing every object, and 


compoſes her a particular dictionary. She 


ſpeaks in ſuch a manner as gives to every 
thing ſhe ſays an expreſſive and a deſcrip- 


tive character. Her converſation is ani- 


mated, and mixed with brilliant thoughts, 
juſt definitions, and ingenious compari- 


ſons. She is better to hear than converſe 


with, having no deſire to diſtinguiſh her- 
ſelf ; pretenſions are beneath thoſe, who, 
without effort, poſſeſs abundantly. She 
expends her wit as prodigals do their 
money, for the pleaſure of expending, and 
not to make a diſplay of it. Elmira muſt 
paſs for a malicious, woman, becauſe ſhe 


often mortifies the ſelf- love of others; 


* but 
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but the mind alone is the object of her 
obſervations ; her criticiſm' is determined 
more by her natural habitude of com- 
pariſon and judging than by malevolence of 
ſentiment. Her diſſertations are continu- 


ally upon the mind ; this 1s her ſphere. 


It is every thing, both in and for El- 
mira. She could not refrain from re- 
vealing a defect, which ſhe ſhould have 
remarked in that of a man who had ſaved 
her life. 


PauySICAL 
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8 SENSIBILITY ts NOT THE ONLY. 
PRINCIPLE OF OUR ACTIONS AND Ar- 
BITION, | 


IHE ingenious and celebrated author 
of the book upon the mind, has endeavoured 
to demonſtrate, that phyſical ſenſibility 
and perſonal intereſt were the determining 
principles of our actions; he has ſtriven 
to prove, that phyſical pleaſures * are the 
only end of the ambitious man,' amidſt all 


% The concluſion of this chapter,” ſays the au- 
thon, is, that the defire of greatneſs is always the 
effect of fear or pain, or of the love of phyſical plea- 
ſures, in which all others are comprehended. _ 

Dz L'EsPriT, tom. ii. DiscoURSs iii. p. 19. 

« But amongſt poliſhed people it is the vague deſire of 
happineſs, which, as I have already proved, is reduced 
to the pleaſures of the ſenſes, which, for the moſt part, 
inſpire the loye of greatneſs. Now, of theſe plea- 
ſures I have undoubtedly a right to chooſe that of 


E as the moſt 2285 and ſenſible of all.“ 
Tom. ii. P. 26. 


7172 
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the great projects which ſeem to put them 
at a diſtance from him. Examples with- 
out reaſoning would be ſufficient to ſhew “- 
the falſehood of this ſyſtem. The ancient 
government of Egypt, that of the Per- 
fians under Cyrus and ſome other kings, 
the republic of Lacedemonium, and the 
firſt ages of the republic of Rome, offer 
to us a very different ſpectacle, and more 
honourable to humanity. The elevation 
to which man can riſe by wiſdom, and 
the vigour of inſtitutions, is therein clearly 
marked. On comparing the ancients with 

the moderns, we ſeem to read the hif- 
tory of a different ſpecies of beings, 


In man there are two diſtin& and ſe- 
parate exiſtences ; one purely phyſical, the 
other moral; not to ſee the impulſion of 
theſe principles in all our actions is ſhutting 
the eyes againſt light. Each of theſe ex- 
iſtences has its ſeparate wants. They act 
one upon the other by the harmony which 
unites them; but there are actions which 
reſult but from one of them only. The 
 Javage is Ty concerned about objects 

; om | 
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profect” to him, without reflecting upon 
the paſt, or thinking of the future. In him 
the faculty of thinking is benumbed, and 
has no more activity than the fire con- 
fined in the ſubſtance of a flint. Thought 
ſeems to be the forbidden fruit; it is from 
thought that a knowledge of good and evil 
is derived; it changes the ſtate of a man, 
and tranſports him into a new field of pains 
or pleaſures. His ideas are then multi- 
plied ; he reflects, compares, and morally 
exiſts; ſelf- Iove, of which it contains 
the ſeeds, is developed ; a word, a geſture, 
| ſpeaks joy or torment to his foul *. He 
feels the want of being intereſted and af- 
feed, that he may perceive his exiſtence 


* If any thing proves the extreme power of the 
mental faculties over man, it is what paſſes within 
him when his countenance glows with anger. A 
word or a look diſcompoſes his whole being. Theſe, 
as ſadden in their effects as the action of light, drive g 
the blood from one extremity to the other; it 
ruſhes from the ſmalleſt capillary veſſel to redden his 
| forehead and animate his eyes. So rapid a phyſical 
. revolution is operated by ſentiment and * in 
_ the RIDE of an eye. 
I dy 
3 * +... h lu 
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in a manner flattering to his ſelf- love. If ZH 


man be not ſatisfied, he is ſeized by a fa- 
tiguing languor. To prevent this bodily 
labour, exerciſe of the mind, and emotions 
of the ſoul are neceſſary. Human life re- 
ſembles the lazy beggars, who, in Holland, 
are condemned to pump water which in- 
ceſſantly gains upon them. The mind 
and ſoul have wants peculiar to them- 
ſelves, and which we conſtantly ſtrive to 
ſatisfy. Men run to the theatre to feel 
emotions; they play to be agitated by 
hope and fear. A woman who has no 
concerns ſufficient to engage moſt of her 
attention, 'or ſhe whoſe paſſions are in 
general leſs ardent, is greedy of amorous 
intrigues, wherein the heart and ſenſes 
have frequently no part; whilſt ſhe thinks 
Herſelf in the purſuit of pleaſure, it is 
employment, and the ſucceſs of ſelf-love, 
which is the motive of her anxiety. With- 
out feeling the deſires ſhe inſpires, ſhe 
is flattered by them, becauſe they prove 
to her the effect of her power. She is 
more, attentive to the force of ſenſations 
in her lover, than anxious to enjoy; and 
| 7 that 
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that which frequently pleaſes her moſt 
when ſhe abandons her charms, and be- 
comes prodigal of her favours, is the idea 
of offering treaſures to the admiraten 


N The n dire | of being mb 


makes men of wit the more ſought after: 


For the moſt part, it is not for informa» 


tion that others deſire to aſſociate with 
them, but becauſe their mind, habituated 
to thinking, renders their converſation 
more animated, and there is ſomething 


more new and poignant in their expreſ- 


ſions than in the inſipid prattle of men 


of the world. Melancholy perſons, or 


thoſe who have but few ideas, are ſtudioufly 


avoided, becauſe. they quickly communi- 


cate their heavy languor. The poiſon of 


the Weſt In dia iſlands is not more ſubtile 
than the contagious peſt with which the 


tireſome man overwhelms the mind ®. 
From the ſame principle, the want of 
being animated, princes | formerly kept 


„ This may * judged of 1 che bereue. force 


of yawning. 


T. A " Hooly 
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fools and buffoons about their perſons : 
their extravagant expreſſions .awakened 
their ſtupified minds. | 


It is evident that there exiſts in man, 
living in ſociety, a preſſing want of being 
intereſted, which has nothing in common 

-with ſenſations. Self-love is equally in- 
: dependant of it, and not leſs imperious. 
Ambition is compoſed of theſe two ele- 
ments, and far from preſenting any thing 

Phyſical in its object, it is frequently an 
obſtacle to phyſical enjoyment. Cæſar 
loved women, but it was after * and 
power 25 


* A circumſtance relative to Helvetius, was the 
origin of his ſyſtem upon phyſical ſenfibility. He had 
naturally a ſtrong inclination to women. One day, 
when a very young man, he was in a public garden, 
where he obſerved a man who was furrounded and 
careſſed by ſeveral women of diſtinguiſhed appearance. 
He felt himſelf inclined to envy the fate of a perſon 
ſcemingly ſo happy, and who attracted the attention 
and regards of ſuch charming women. He aſked 
who he was, and found him to' be Maupertuis.. From 
that moment he formed a defign of diſtinguiſhing 

himſelf 
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Man is happy or unhappy from think- 
ing: thought to the mind is as love to the 
body. A geometrician feels a delicious 
pleaſure in the ſolution of a problem. A 
poet is tranſported with joy when, in the 
height of his fancy, he has diſplayed all 
the riches of imagination. Source of plea- 
ſure, principle of fecundity thought ex- 
tends and n exiſtence. 2 | 


Man A to Fenk in opinion. He is 
greedy of diſtinctions which command re- 
ſpe&t. He loves dominion: becauſe he has 
a will, and wiſhes it to be accompliſhed. 
Madame de Maintenon 1s a ſtriking proof 
of the value attached to public opinion, 
and of the ſtrong inclination we have to 
appear ſuperior to others. The deſire,” 
ſays ſhe, © of having a name, was my 


himſelf by his talents, that he might become the ob- 
ject of that attention which to him appeared ſo flat- 
tering, and which he imagined he could turn to the 
advantage of his taſte for pleaſure. It was relative 
to this manner of being momentarily affected, that 
he eſtabliſhed a general ſyſtem, contradicted by rea- 

ſon, and the experience of every age. | 


= ballen“ 
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<« paſſion.” No body ever carried it ſo far. 
This ambition made me ſuffer martyr- 
dom by a thouſand conſtraints which I 
e put upon myſelf.” She ſhut herſelf ug 
with a woman who had the ſmall-powge: 

without being certain ſhe herſelf had ever: 
had it. A little pity,” ſays ſhe, «© at 
« firſt inclined me to it, afterwards a ſtrong 
« deſire to do a thing which no body 
„ elſe had ever done.“ When emetics 
were proſcribed by an arret, except in the 
laſt extremity, ſhe took them without ne- 
ceflity, and afterwards went to make vifits. 
She wiſhed people to ſay, Look at 
that pretty woman, ſhe has the courage 
of a man. The paſhon which governed 
madame de Maintenon, which ſubjugated 
all her inclinations and carried her to the 
ſummit of greatneſs, was far from having 
any thing phyſical in it: it was like that 

which raged in the ſoul of Alexander. 
The ſame motive made one conquer Aſia, 

and the other riſk her beauty and her 


life. 


The 
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The enthuſiaſtic republicans mentioned 
in hiſtory, preferred the public good to 
every other . conſideration. 'They loved 
4 xtue for itſelf, as a geometrician or phi- 
Igfopher does truth. In the firſt ages of 
*Fepublics, in the vigour of their inſtitutions, 
/ the love of glory, and the defire of being 
diſtinguiſhed, were not the determining 
principles of true republicans. The idea 
of moral perfection, and the ardent love 
of public weal inflamed their ſouls. They 
feared not poverty, this appeared honour- 
able to them, even after riches began to 
be coveted, and luxury _ made W 
e f ; 


If we with to know the ese by which 
men advance towards corruption, it is eaſy 
to determine them in a ſenſible manner. 
Theſe gradations muſt be ſought for in 
republics. Men begin by loving virtue, 
which is ſufficient to itſelf ; afterwards 
they are deſirous of fame; ſelf- love ſoon 
corrupts the pure love of virtue: it adds 
to the pleaſure of well-doing, that of doing 
better than others. There is a third epocha, 

that 
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that in which grandeur is ſought after, 
This gives birth to ambition. Virtue is no 
more ; the” motive of every effort is to 
riſe above others. Pride, ſelf- love, and 
vanity reign in the ſoul of the ambitious 
man; but there is ſomething great in his 
projects which commands the reſpect of 
the multitude. He is obliged to have ſu- 
perior talents and great qualities. A taſte 
for voluptuouſneſs, were it predominant, 
would be an obſtacle to his deſigns, conſe- 
quently ſenſual pleaſures cannot be the 
- end he propoſes. The laſt degree of cor- 
ruption, at which men arrive by theſe gra- 
dations, is the love of riches. Virtue and 
renown are now no more than names : ri- 
dicule is thrown upon thoſe who preſerve 
the leaſt remembrance of them. .Honours 
and dignities are no longer defired, except 
as the means of fortune; phyſical enjoy- 
ments become the univerſal aim. Every 
thing is then calculated by a numerary 
valuation ; the advantages of great places 
are ſtated according to the opinion of what | 
they ne 


1 
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It will be aſked, to what the ambitious 


man can pretend, if the man loaded with _ 


honours, , and poſſeſſed of great employ- 
ments, ought not to have a higher opinion 
of himſelf in moſt modern governments ? 
In the firſt place, it may be anſwered, 
that he deceives himſelf with reſpect to 
his talents, and that flattery increaſes the 
illuſion ; ſecondly, that he is intereſted, 


moved, and has a lively ſenſe of his ex, 


iſtence, and exerciſes his will without find- 
ing any body to contradict him. His mind 
is . continually captivated by intereſting 
objects which diſſipate the languor of 
wearineſs. He is heard with a flattering 
attention, and the confidence inſpired him 
by the attitude of deference and reſpect, 
which characterize thoſe who approach 
| his perſon, give him the enjoyment of his 
faculties and leiſure to.develope them. In 
ſuch a ſituation the ambitious man is ſa- 
tisfied with himſelf and with others ; and 
ſuch is the inclination of men to admire 
every thing elevated, that they always ſup- 
poſe him a certain degree of merit. 


The 
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The man of ambition, far from making 
the gratification of his ſenſes his ſole ob- 
je, is frequently led by that imperious 
paſſion to the annihilation of himſelf. He 
ſacrifices preſent enjoyments, his life, even 
to the vain buzzing of poſterity, which he 
never will hear. How can the love of plea- 
ſures or fear of grief be found in ſuch a 
ſacrifice? or how can that ſentiment in 
man, which renders inſupportable the idea 
that his memory will be diſhonoured, and, 
on the contrary, makes the praiſes of a 
future age ſo dear to him, be thus ex- 
plained? It has been remarked, that it 
has very ſeldom happened a man has put 
an end to his exiſtence merely to avoid pain; 
it is to ſhake off the burden of languor, 
or to avoid contempt that men abridge 
the number of their days; there can be 
no greater proof of the triumph of moral 
over phyſical exiſtence. The fortitude 
and chearfulneſs of ſavages in the- moſt 
frightful torments, ſhew to what a degree 
Pain is to be ſubdued, and that the ſoul 
may be ſo exalted as to become almoſt in 


ſenſible of it. p 


It 
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It will perhaps, be faid, that favour, 
credit, and the, pomp of honours will in- 
ſure, to the voluptuous man ſucceſs with 
women, inacceſſible to the corruption of 
money. Admitting, for a moment, that 
this motive may determine an ambitious 
man, his view would be a triumph of 
| ſelf-love : but experience has taught us, 
that he who is really ambitious “ is rather 
a libertine than a lover; he likes better 
to corrupt than ſeduce; in this manner 
be 'ceconomizes the employment of time 
which is precious to him. If he attaches 
himſelf to women, it is to ſuch as are ca- 
pable of forwarding his views, and fa- 
ee his reigning paſhon- 


The Bat of ſovereigns eſtabliſhes 
{till more clearly, that the principles of 
this paſſion have no relation with the de- 
ſire of phyſical enjoyments, and that it 
ariſes from moral ſenſibility. Hiſtory in- 


His anſwer might be that of the miniſter whom 
a king aſked if he made love: No, SIRE, faid he, 1 
buy it ready made, 


forms 
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forms us, that Mahomet the Second and 
Amurat abandoned their ſeraglios: they 
tore themſelves' from the embraces of a 
thouſand women to go and ſuffer all the 
fatigues of war. Was voluptuouſneſs their 
' reigning paſſion ? Were the burning de- 
ſerts they croſſed to lead them to a palace 
of (celeſtial beauties ? No; but to victory 
ſeated upon bloody ſpoils. Their ſenſes 
were calm, and their imagination was in- 
flamed by the paſſion of fame. Their ears 
were not ſtruck with the melody of vo- 
luptuous muſic, but with the harſh ac- 
cents of war, and at a diſtance they con- 
fuſedly heard the voice of renown. It was 
not the temple of love which employed 
their thoughts, but that of immortality. 
They were inflamed with the defire of 
gaining it, although at the expence of 
their exiſtence, and ſatisfied with being 
effaced from the earth to live eternally 1 in 
the memory of mankind. 


Charles the Twelfth, intoxicated with 
fame, ſleeping conſtantly upon a hard bed, 
and avoiding women, gives not the idea of a 
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man whoſe motive was - phyſical ſenſi- 
bility. - Conqueſt was the only voluptuouſ- 
neſs with which he was ever ' acquainted. 
The grand penſioner, Heinſius; that frugal 
republican, an enemy to pomp, and whoſe 
houſehold eſtabliſhment” conſiſted in one 
ſervant, felt an extreme pleaſure in humi- 
_ liating the pride of Louis XIV. Love was 
not to decree him the reward of his la- 
bours and renown. _ 


Eunuchs are ambitious, they deſire to 
command, and the enjoyments of love are 
not the motives of their intrigues: Theſe 


degraded beings have nothing but hatred | 


for women, in return for the contempt. 
with which they conſtantly load theni, _ 


Women are atnbitious as well as men, 
and more anxious to command. Moral 
love was created by women, becauſe they per- 
ceived thattheempire of phyſical paſſion was 
deſtroyed the moment the ſenſes were gra- 
tified. The jargon of gallantry, the me- 
taphyſic of ſentiment, which is played off 
between the acts, the enjoyments of ſelf- 
Hott . love, 
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love, all theſe acceſſories, which ſtifle the 
principal, are of female invention. Wo- 
men have, in ſome meaſure, made man after 
their own likeneſs to extend their empire; 
the delirium of COR has 1 
that of the — | | | f 
In n even 8 a tate for ſenſual 
pleaſures were equal in women, ſplendor, 
power and dignities would add nothing 
to the means of ſatisfying it. A volup- 
tuous woman would rather wiſh to deſcend 
from the throne than to aſcend it, that 
ſhe might unmoleſtedly pion the bias of 
her inclinations. | | 
= 0D Stewart loved pleaſures, and gave 
herſelf but little concern about govern- 
ment: the-reins of that of Scotland floated 
in the hands of her lovers. Elizabeth 
was ambitious, and would be counted 
amongſt the great. There was ſome co- 
quetry in her character; ſhe was flattered 
by the deſires ſhe inſpired; becauſe ſhe 
was avaricious of every kind of fucceſs ; 
but it is a matter of doubt whether or 
2 3 


& . 
7 


* 
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not love ever triumphed in her perſon. 
Was it the love of pleaſures which in- 
duced her to that conſtant endeavour to 
ſupport - and extend the LY Pg? 
et 29336811230 140 | 
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3 client may e 
ambition; but if this yields to them, it 
is becauſe it is feeble. Every man has the 
ſeeds, and in the courſe of his life mani- 
feſts ſome ſigns of ambition: but it is 
abated by indolence, and totally extin- 
n by: the love on e 7 219401 

Nloſt men theve.. a 9 ids to be 
diſtinguiſhed, and to excel others in cer- 
tain things; but they frequently make 
their fame conſiſt in frivolous or whims 
ſical ſucceſſes. Nero's ambition was to be 
an excellent ſinger, he was inſenſible to 


* It ſeems, ſays a moraliſt, that the devil has placed 
indolence upon the frontier of- ſeveral virtues. It 
may be anſwered, that it is _ ſo upon that of 
ſeveral vices, 
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all praiſe Wt that given to his muſical 
talents. 


The difference in the kind of ambition 
proceeds from that of character. In ſome 
it is audacious and 3 in others 
bY e Inn and artful. 


ar nas a preſſing ahi energetic Wera 
want, more or | leſs imperious. For the 
ſame reaſon that there are men whoſe 
ſenſibility is extreme in phyſical pleaſures; 
there are others whom ſuſceptible ſelf- 
love, delicate to exceſs, and the idea of 
virtue and honour compoſe happineſs ab- 
ſolutely moral. The ſphere of their pains 
and pleaſures i is N nee of n 

ſenſes. 0 "21 
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Or, EDU CAT TON. 


MUCH has been written upon education; 
and, ſince Rouſſeau, ſeveral authors have 
trodden in his ſteps, but they have neither 
his cloſe logic nor energetic ſtyle. What 

can reſult from theſe books, whilſt morals 
are in contradiction to principles? A Pa- 
riſian ſupper, the fear of ridicule, and the 
example of others, deſtroy in a week the 
effect of the moſt enlightened education 
directed by the beſt W 5 


A preceptor uſes all his efforts to incline 
his pupil to virtue; but no ſooner is he 
taken from under his care, than the com- 
pany he frequents gives him an intercourſe 
with knaves, In proportion as he advances 
in years, it is more and more demonſtrated 
to him, that he is fortunate and obtains con- 
ſideration and ſucceſs. He had received the 
Pr ecepts of virtue at an age when the ſtudy 

U 3 3 
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of them was an obſtacle to his amuſements : 
he hearkened to them with indifference.- 
He now has the example of vice when his 


paſſions eloquently ſupport its cauſe.— 
What becomes of his education? 


A mother or a governeſs, repeats to a 
young girl on the point of marriage, that 
fidelity to her huſband is one of the firft 

of her duties. Before ſhe has ſupped three 

times in the city ſhe has heard ſpeak of the 
gallantry of moſt of the women with whom 
ſhe lives: theſe women are conſidered, 
quoted and fought after. The books ſhe 
reads, poetry, proſe, and converſation, all 
ſpeak to her of love and lovers. How is 
it poſſible that curioſity alone ſhould not 
incline her to know what that intereſting 
being is of which the female heart and 
imagination are full? How can ſhe pre- 
ſerve, for her huſband, an affection which 

the neceſſarily conceals, becauſe it is a 

ſubject of mockery, and whilſt ſelf. love 

enters into __ our ay: f ee 


A woman 
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A woman. 1s. reſpected, her ſuffrage 18 
ſolicited, people boaſt of being admitted 
into her ſociety, her judgments are laws, 
and a whole generation has conſecrated the 
conſideration ſhe enjoys. Where is the 
young woman who does not aſpire to en- 

joy, in her declining years, ſo flattering an 
exiſtence? She thinks the moſt prudent 
conduct is the means of meriting it; ſhe 
hears a relation of the ſcandalous adven- 
tures of a woman of the ſame name; and 
ſhe who is ſo conſidered and reſpected is 
the woman in queſtion. Her aſtoniſh- 
ment is extreme I- Is it worth while to 
conſtrain myſelf ?—This muſt be her re- 


flection. 


Habitude, vanity, and the love of pro- 
perty are the conſtitutive elements of pa- 
ternal love. Few fathers think of the 
happineſs of their children, but all deſire 
their elevation and poiperty. 21 8 118490 

A — who amaſſes 8 11 dequires 


e and titles, is more regretted 
ZATZAA, 5 3 than 
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than he who is the moſt eſtimable by his 
qualities. 


A father hides his tenderneſs from his 
children whilſt they are young, leaſt they 
ſhould abuſe it; he oppoſes their inclina- 


tions, and finds himſelf obliged to put on 


the auſtere countenance of a maſter, whilſt 
his heart inclines him to beftow the ca- 
reſſes of a father. The time comes when 
maturer age approaches them nearer to 
him; but the difference of their inclina- 
tions ſeparates them again. In general a 
father ſees nothing in his children but 
beings whoſe firſt ſentiment for him is 
fear, which is ſucceeded by that of indif- 
ference. 


4 ſom may end his days by the hands 
of juſtice, and diſhonour his family? 
this is the higheſt misfortune which can 
befall a father. What happineſs has he to 
expect which may be conhdeved as an 
1 * 


EnagTES 
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En As xs ſays to himſelf, this great he- 
reditary office, this houſe, that fine eſtate, 
and an immenſe revenue, will come into 
my poſſeſſion at the death of my father. 
There will no longer be obſtacles to my 
taſte and inclination, and I can then lead 
the kind of life which ſhall pleaſe me 
beſt. The father dies—what virtue can · be 
wanting in a ſon- ſincerely afflicted? It 
will, perhaps, be ſaid, that I annihilate 
the ſacred ſentiments of nature. It is not 
nature that I calumniate, but vicious ſo- 
ciety which I expoſe to view. All cor- 
ruption proceeds from our morals, riches 
and luxury. The conſtitution of man 
may be good; but he lives in infected 
air, which N the 520 ſeeds of 
virtue. 
Sour generations inhabit the vaſt houſe 
of Eraſtes, opulence reigns in every part 
of it, and ſeems to announce that the in- 
| habitants have nothing to deſire, and that 
intereſt can excite in them no wiſh but 
that of mutual happineſs. Stop below 
ſtairs and you will ſee a woman of eighty, 
=> deecrepit 
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decrepit and .forſaken, and whom her 
friends and relations ſometimes viſit for a 
moment as they paſs by: ſhe grieves at the 
neglect of her children; and ends, without 
conſolation, her languiſhing days. Aſcend 
to the firſt ſtory, and you will find a 
man of ſixty- five, broken and infirm, 
whoſe brow is overhung with chagrin, 
which he ſtrives to conceal ; he walks 
with precipitate ſteps in his cloſet hung 
with the richeſt paintings. Upon what 
are his thoughts employed ? If his mother 
died he would diſcharge his enormous debts, 
and, what is of more conſequence to him, 
augment his collection of pictures. Go 


up to the ſecond floor, it is inhabited by 


the ſon of this man; he is thirty-five years 
of age; he talks with his wife, the ſub- 
ject of their converſation is the ſtate of 
their affairs. They complain of the cruelty 
of their father, their creditors are prefling, 
and their debts increaſe: your father looks 
very ill, ſays the wife, I fear he will not 
hold: out long.—This fear, well explained, 
means hope.—Your grandmother is very 
well, adds the wife; it is to be withed ſhe 
2495759] + may 
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may life, for your father would ſoon ex- 
pend what ſhe amaſſes. This means, that 
the father may die firſt; it is very certain 
the grandmother cannot live long.—Aſ cend 
to the third ſtory, where you will ſee à 
ſon of ſeventeen years of age, who | is falk-, 
ing to his valet de chambre of the means 'of 
raifing money; the father, grandfather, 8 
and great grandfather are each in their 
turn the object of his complaint; theit 
avarice and inſenſibility are deſcribed in the 
moſt lively colours; the young man con- 
ſpires againſt them all, whilſt a relation, 
lodged in a back room, thinks of the hap- 
pineſs he ſhould enjoy were an epidemi- 
cal diſtemper to ravage the houſe, and 
carry off the four generations; he is 
not intent upon this, but his imagina- 
tion ſometimes wanders in the agree- 
able dream, 


A father, become infirm and impatient, 
cannot conceive the diſſipation of a young 

man who has a paſſion for pleaſures. 
Their ſentiments have nothing in com- 
mon. Their manner of living is in every 
reſpect 


= 
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reſpect different. The ſon retires to bed at 
the hour the father riſes. Their taſtes are 
oppoſite, and their company not the ſame ; 
their ſituations even are frequently with- 
out affinity to each other. Whatever may 
be judged from appearances, there can be 
but little affection between two perſons in 
whoſe manner and actions there is ſo little 
reſemblance. Go to the continent. of 
America, you will there ſee fathers loved 
by their children: they mutually ſuscour 
each other. Their pains and pleaſures are 
in common. The ſon would loſe his friend, 
companion, and firmeſt ſu pport in the 
death of his father. | | 


'Os 
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Or THE AMIABLE MAN. 
| 


IF we 20 hack to has origin = the word 
amiable, it muſt ſignify that which is wor- 
thy of being loved. Yet it does not give 
an idea of what we ought to love, but of 
ſomething which pleaſes. The qualities 
which produce this effect are ſimply re- 
lative, and the amiable man of one age 
or country reſembles not him who is 
eſteemed ſo in another. Alcibiades was 
amiable in the eyes of a people incon- 
ſtant, ardent, and impreſſed by exterior 
graces. The duke of Beaufort, vulgar in 
his language, and who was handſome with- 
out dignity, like a man of the loweſt claſs, 
was the Alcibiades of the market - place. 
Both of them conformed to the manners 
of thoſe whom they wiſhed to ſeduce; each 
endeavoured to lead them by flattering 


their inclinations. The character of the 
ys agamiable 
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amiable man ſhould be flexible, ſo as to 
conform to different manners and cuſ- 
toms. Nothing ought to make a laſting 
impreſſion upon him, flexibility and ſup- 
pleneſs conſtitute his being. He muſt 
have wit, but not many degrees ſuperior 
thoſe with whom he lives; he muſt 
Be furptiſe, bur pleaſe and enliven. As 
his propoſed, end 1s co amuſe, and often 
to Feduce, the man eſſentially amiable, 
both in his natural and' public character, 
müſt be holt Principles. Were he 
reſtrained by the fear of doing an injury, 
or that of ſtaining reputations, he would 
be leſs amuſing,” and lofe 4 thoufand « op- 
portunities "of flattering human malignity. 
He muſt be ſuſceptible of tender concern, 
without the ſhadow of affection. His 
wit muſt not be accompanied by know- 
ledge, . nor his complaiſance * by benevo- 
lence. He muſt feign all' the appear- 
ances of friendſhip, be profuſe in the 
unmeaning Expreſſions | of love, and fa. 
crifice every thing to the pleaſure, of 
the moment. MET a e exiſts” but 
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1 N the laſt century the expreſſion 
an honeſt man, meaned that which in the 
preſent. age is underſtood by 4 man of 
good company. St. Evremont, Bully, Ra- 
butin, and other authors, employ it in 
this ſenſe. The union of circumſtances 
which forms good company, muſt be 
ſought for in the higheſt ſpheres... He 
who lives with perſons who have wit, 
morals, and an honourable exiſtence, does 
not ſee bad: company, nor the excellently 
good ; not that which gives the faſhion, 
and forms a kind of ariſtocracy. It is in 
theſe circles that Judgment i is given, with- 


out appeal, pan men in 1 authors, 
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and different perſons, and upon events of 
every kind. The ſituations and connec- 


tions of men in office are no ſecrets there, 
no more than amorous intrigues in general, 


the motives of a rupture, and the ſucceſſor 


which a woman gives to her lover. A 
blind enthuſiaſm reigns in every mind, 
and the head is inflamed by a falſe ardor. 


Authors, who are protected and well ſpoken 


of by good company, obtain a momentary 
ſucceſs, often diſavowed by the public, 


but a penſion conſoles them for ſuch an 


injuſtice. Neither genius, wit, nor mark- 
ed character muſt be ſought after in what 
is called good company. Thofe who poſ- 
ſeſs theſe qualities would be ſuffered there 
with i impatience, and find themſelves miſ- 
placed. Great men have never lived in 
the circles of good company, they appear 
in them; but the ſhackles with which a 
man of ſuperior underſtanding, i is loaded, 
drive. him thence into the boſom of his 
family, to his miſtreſs, or to the ſociety of 
particular friends; he ſeeks confidence, 


and needs not the petty | ſucceſſes of ſo- 


_ to aſſure him of his worth. Cer- 
tain 


* . 


— 
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tain impoſtors reign in good company, and 
ridicule has there its ſeat of empire. Thoſe 


who are attached to the world and willing 


to ſacrifice to fortune muſt appear in this 


company; and in that caſe they muſt poſ- 


ſeſs the art of interefting ſome -woman of 


intrigue who has a ſervile troop at her 


command. But he who can there find 
amuſement, and thinks himſelf honoured 


by living in it, bears upon his forehead the 
{tamp of cha 


A man once adopted in one of theſe ſo- 


 cieties which lead the faſhion, may chuſe 


the character beſt ſuited to his diſpoſition ; 
he may be perſonal, fantaſtical, trifling, 
gloomy, choleric, or pedantic ; if there 
be ſomething ſingular in him, every thing 
elſe will be looked over, impertinence even, 
and other ſocieties will ſtrive which ſhall 
applaud his oddities moſt. Society permits 


every kind of pretenſion, provided it be 


ſupported: by a name or great fortune, or 
protected by perſons who enjoy theſe ad- 


wants The torrent of diſſipation pre- 
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vents the examination of titles, and thoſe 


who make bold and frequent attempts may 
fill what character they pleaſe in the 


World. 


CAnIDIA awakes in the morning and 
ſays to herſelf—I have wit. She reads the 


Papers, receives the viſits of men of wit 


and information, repeats to one what ſhe 
has learned from another, forms to herſelf 
opinions, and gives a ſupper. She is ex- 


tolled, and two years painful flattery of 


men of celebrity procure her a great repu- 
tation. Her wit, unknown for forty years, 
and of a nature to be ſo, ſuddenly breaks 
out. Canidia is the oracle conſulted; her 
ſuffrage is ſolicited, and her deciſions paſs 
for laws. A man fays I am virtuous ; you 
forget his manner of life, and ſay, he is 
virtuous. Another, I am noble and diſin- 
tereſted; every thing he poſſeſſes is the 
fruit of his intrigues, and you quote his 
diſintereſtedneſs. 


A man without merit, or any thing 
agreeable, 


1 


ag 


e, 
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agreeable, is advantageouſly eſtabliſhed in 
ſociety, where he excels and is imperious. 
There is no ſupper to which he is not one 


of the firſt who are invited. People com- 


plain when they have not ſeen him : what 
is the reaſon of this ſucceſs ? Thirty years 
ago a faſhionable woman took a liking to 
him, as ſhe would. have done to a dog or 

a parrot. His own word has been takeh 
for his merit, and he has remained in 
poſſeſſion of the privilege of hows tang 
after. 


Damon is ill - courtiers and citizens 
come in crowds to ſee him; there are not 


chairs enough in his apartment for them all 
to ſit down. The moſt elegant young wo- 
men, old ones of the greateſt conſideration, 


and men in place are eager to viſit him. 


His ſituation is ſpoken of at every ſupper: 


it is known to a moment. when he took a 


baſon of broth. Such a man ſeems dear to 


all France. Let him not, however, be too 


proud of it! Company ſeek company, and 
ern are ſure to find it at his houſe, and 


* 3 | there 
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there learn the news of the day. Da · 
mon dies, and the next day 0 880 Hears | 
a word about him. 


Or THE APPROACHES OF DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF SOCIETY TO EACH OTHER. 


THE different ſocieties of the laſt cen- 
tury were each contained within certain 
limits; each rank was diſtinguiſhed by 
proper characteriſtics, which, in ſome per- 
ſons, were carried to exceſs. An affecta- 
tion of the cuſtoms which governed each 
claſs, or the pretenſions of imitating thoſe 
of another, furniſhed a great field to the 

critical obſerver. The courtier and citi- 

zen were different beings by their dreſs, 
manners, way of living, and language. 
The different ages of life were marked by 
a . manner ak dreſs ; old men, 
and 
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and thoſe of à middle age, bad diffe- 
rent characters to fill in ſociety; their 
manners, amuſements and pleaſures y were | 
ſuited to their particular time of life. 
Every claſs, by a frequent communication 
with others, has changed its diſtinguiſh- | 
ing characteriſtic. The courtier has loſt a 
part of his dignity, . the magiſtrate all his 
gravity, and the financier. his vulgarity; 
alliances have been multiplied between the 
nobility, . the gown, and finance, and 
have diminiſhed the diſtance between the 
ſeveral ranks of ſubjects. The, diſtin- 
guiſhing ſhades of national characters are 
effaced by communication and habitude, 
The ſame thing has happened in ſociety ; 
pleaſures, amuſements, and a taſte for the 
arts, have united every claſs ; the ſituation 
of a man is no longer inquired after, be- 
fore he 1s admitted into a circle ; the only 
queſtion goes to know whether or not 
he be amiable. The multiplication of 
riches, and the deſire of enjoyments, which 
they produce and favouriſe, make the in- 
tervals of ſociety diſappear. Men, con- 


tinually united by a taſte for pleaſures, 
- become 
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become. more diſſipated. Private and do- 
meſtic life is the fate of perſons in ob- 
ſcure ſituations or totally without fortune. 


He who has a good ſtomach, who plays, 


and knows the news of the day, is of 
every age and condition. He is neither 


a magiſtrate, a financier, the father of a 


family, nor a huſband. He is a man of 


the world : at his death every body is ſur- 


priſed to hear that he was eighty years of 
age. Nobody would have ſuppoſed it from 


the life he led. Thoſe with whom he 


lived, knew not that he was great grand- 4 
father, huſband, or father. What then 
was he in their eſtimation ? He had a quar- 


ter of a lodge at the opera, played at 
lotto, and oppor in company. 
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Or Box Tox and RipicvuLE. ” 


WHAT is called bon ton is eſſential to 
men of mediocrity, but a man of ſuperior 
underſtanding cannot ſubje& himſelf to 
the laws it impoſes. It would be neceſ- 
fary to ſacrifice his ideas or to weaken them. 
The dictionary of bon ton is not extenſive 
enough for him.' A certain diſcernment 
1s neceſſary. to diſcover ridicule, and to 
expreſs it in an agreeable manner. But-he 
whoſe wit is very ſuperior, finds nqthing © 
ridiculous; he ſees nothing particular; 
and manners, cuſtoms, and the oddities 
of men and nations appear to him to 
be in the nature of things. What ap- 
pears extraordinary to others is familiar 
to a man of this deſcription: his aſtoniſn- 
ment is at an end. It is upon the ſame 
principle that a man is not affected by 
that which ſurpriſes a child { or F makes him | 
8 
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Ridicule is invented by frivolous minds, 
It circumſcribes ideas within certain limits, 
ſubjects converſation to a certain jargon, 
and eſtabliſhes conventions which muſt 
be -implicitly fulfilled. It is an enemy to 
candour and ſimplicity, and exerciſed upon 

virtue and merit, The man of genius, 
he. who is endowed with a great talent, 
may be the victims of ridicule; but the 
man of wit braves all its ſhafts. Ridicule 
permits not men to have their natural ele- 
vation; they muſt neither be above nor 
below the eſtabliſhed degree. It gives an 
idea of the tyrant in the fable, who mea- 
ſured all his gueſts upon his bed, and cut 
off or lengthened the feet of thoſe who 
were 50 tall or too ſhort, 


If a man 1 the object of public 
attention by ee the mode, or a great 
action, ridicule vaniſnes. His words, 
actions, and perſon, which, in another 
caſe, would have been the objects of 
ridicule, are now thoſe of admiration. 
It would be the faſhion to limp, have 
à caſt in the eyes, vr ſpeak vulgarly, if 

theſe 


* 


maſter of Paris. Raiſe me to favour may 
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theſe were the defe&s of a man of ce- 
lebrity. 


3 


'£ 
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The greateſt kun is the object 
by ane of Ne e 


. 


Put the an fide three en d 
the cartlinal A Retz, and T fhall be 


it be ſaid, and the moſt delicate courtiers 
will admire the manners and ton which 
they ee the daring, ron: ro 


There n but 2 hin partition between 
TRIES nog the ſublime. 8 


When a man is Lebst Sep be- 
come juſt by enthuſiaſm, his ignorance of 


the conventions of ſociety is then con- 


ſtrued into a merit: this appears to be 


beneath his conſideration. Mgn'of medi- 


ocrity ſeem to ſay, It is proper we ſhould 


know theſe things, but this man ought t to 


be Apnea of them. 
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Or Ricnsrs. 


AMAN of quality formerly placed all 
his property in land, and endeavoured: to 


| Increaſe his eſtate. Contracts were looked 


upon as. ignoble, but at preſent men ſell 
their eſtates to purchaſe ſtock of every 
kind in the funds; and a man of the firſt 


rank knows exactly that the loan of thirty- 
fix millions has riſen ſix-eights, and that 
another is fallen one and a half; he is 
connected with ſtock- brokers, and has his 
port - folio like a financier ; the revolutions 
upon the exchange engage his attention, 
and axe the ſubjects of converſation in the 


politeſt circles; the young, beautiful and 


elegant Cordelia ſpeaks of the gabelle *, 
eorvies +, and public credit, and Y taken | 


*'An a in b Dog upon falt; 5 a \ place in 
Paris where ſalt is ſold to the citizens. T. 

+ The repair of high roads, and the duty certain 
perſons are 8 to do or compound for. T. 


a lover 
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a lover who has written a memoir upon the 
alma of b 
The cone 1 vantage 8 from this 
ee of money, is the power of 
aſtening, in ſome meaſure, the progreſs of 
time, and of accelerating events. By means 
of this powerful agent, diſtances are 
ſhortened, and projects ſpeedily executed. 
Perſons Who can ſecond our views, = 
anxious to remove every difficulty. 
ſeems that a rich man can produce es 
thing with money, as fruits are produced 
in hot-houſes ; he multiplies enjoyments, 
and has the greateſt variety of them with- 
in his reach. Fatal error! How ſtrangely 
do men deceive themſelves in attaining ſo 
ſpeedily their end without the pleaſing ſa- 
tisfaction of the agreeable means which 
lead to it. Would the ſportſman, who 
ſhould drive a thouſand partridges into his 
_ poultry-yard, have much pleaſure in ſhoot- 
ing them there? deprived of the emotion 
of deſire, his mind and body would be 
F and he would have no op- 


PO 
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portunity of exerciſing his kill, whence 
ariſes a great part of his amuſement. In 
this manner it is that Ants treats 


2 


tha related, 3 the 8 = 
the gods, fatigued by the complaints of the 
indigent, who continually repeated, that 
the rich enjoyed every thing, honours, 
power and pleaſure, felt himſelf moved 
and came to their aſſiſtance. It is too 
much, ſaid he to Fortune, that you who 
beſtow ſceptres and dignities, ſhould have 
in your power the diſpoſal of pleaſure. 
Ah, replied the goddeſs, if I could not 
procure pleaſure, my power would be 
deſtroyed, dignities would be an inſup- 
portable burden, and honours ſo many 
ſplendid embarraſſments. Well, ſaid Ju- 
piter, I leave you pleaſure, but as ſoon 
as you appear, deſires ſhall be extin- 
3 theſe means, be a little re- eſta- 
bliſhed. Fortune thought the maſter of 
1 had that day drank. rather too 


much 


E 
. 
L 
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much nectar. What! exclaimed ſhe, he 
thinks to do me an injury, and he in- 


creaſes my power. The inſtant my fa- 
vourites feel deſires, they will be ſatis- 


| fied. The offerings of incenſe will be 


more abundant upon my altars.—— 
Experience has . how blind F or- 
tune was. 


+ 
' 


enjoyments, and muſt naturally inflame 
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*.; Or AVARICE. 


METALS are the recen of 


the imagination of man. He therein plea- 


ſingly contemplates the inſtrument of his 


happineſs; upon their ſurface the impe- 


rious man ſees engraved the ſlavery he 
means to impoſe ; and the haughty diſ- 


cover in them the greateſt diſtinctions. 
The voluptuous man previouſly ſmiles at 
the beauties which ſeem to ſolicit his fa- 
vour, and he who is ambitious removes in 


his imagination every obſtacle to fame, 


purchaſes ſuffrages, and fills up every in- 


terval. The differences which exiſt in the 


kind of love men have for riches are 
eſtabliſhed by age and character. A taſte 
for pleaſure, or an inclination to volup- 
tuouſneſs, may produce avidity, but not 
an attachment to money; a deſire of 
ſatisfying the paſhons, but not a wiſh to 

preſerve 


* 
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preſerve it. An inquietude for the future 


is the reigning ſentiment of weak and 


puſillanimous characters; they are leſs 


affected by an enjoyment than by the fear 


of wants: from this ſituation of mind 


comes avarice. In deſpotic governments, 
where the exceſs of power renders every 
kind of poſſeſſion precarious, fear acts 
upon men more forcibly than any other 
ſentiment. In this ſituation, they are 
more inclined to avarice than in moſt . 
others; they with to be continually in- 
ſured from want, for which purpoſe they 
collect their property into a narrow com- 
paſs, and hide their gold ; according to 
age, or the ſtrength of the paſſtons, they 


are deſirous of riches, as a powerful ve- 


hicle, or a ſafe port where they may brave 


all the revolutions of fortune. Paſſions 


which acquire their force from that of 
the ſoul, inſpire the ardor of acquiring 
treaſures for the purpoſe of diſtributing 
them, and the confuſed- idea of power in- 
ſeparably attached to riches, renders them 
ſtill more valuable to the man of am- 
bition. It was from this motive that 

| wo Sylla, 
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Sylla, Pompey, and Cæſar amaſſed im- 


menſe treaſures; they had recourſe to 

their aſſiſtance to place themſelves in a 

ſituation, which, by nature, Fo {ſeemed 
deſtined to fill. 


Youth is the ſeaſon of lively inclina- 
tions, tumultuous defires, and ardent 
paſſions, and the period of life when 
avarice has the leaſt power over the mind. 
The deſire of enjoyments is too ſtrong in 
youth to be ſatisfied with their repreſen- 
tative ſigns: this would reſemble thoſe 
blind politicians who make the proſperity 
of nations conſiſt in the poſſeſſion of 
ſpecie. The idea of ſpeedy means is in 
youth always attached to that of money, 
and the preſſing neceſſity of making a 


continued uſe of it, is inimical to accu- 


mulation. * 


In conſidering the unpatient ardour of 
the paſſions in youth, we might be led 


to ſuppoſe that life was to laſt but for a 
day; but the precautions of the aged ſeem 


to be ſuch as if it were to be eternal. This 
en 


| 
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happens becauſe deſire is extreme in 
youth, and fear, without bounds, in age. 
For theſe reaſons, ſtrong minds, and youth, 

which is the age: of ſtrength, are eager 
to enjoy, and unacquainted with avarice. 
The decline of the ſenſations, and that of 
the machine, whence they derive their 
principle, renders the mind reſtleſs and 
fearful. This is the epocha when avarice 
gains poſſeſſion of the hearts of moſt men. 
It outlives the paſſions, eſtabliſhes its 
throne upon their ruins, and ſeems to 


increaſe as ſtrength declines. Human 


life is divided between hope and fear. The 
heart and mind are ſucceſſively agitated 


by their powerful influence. The man 


far advanced in years is enſlaved by fear. 
He ſeems to live but in the paſt, at the 


epocha of his ſtrength, which has long 


left him, and in the tender remembrance 
of the happineſs by the loſs of which he 
is afflicted. He ſeems to | loſe fight: of 
every thing. The , affinity between him 
and others ſeems daily to diminiſh, and 
his connections with ſociety become leſs 
numerous. In. this ſtate of ſolitude. he 

en” * perceives 
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. perceives his exiſtence to be troubleſome 
to others, and that his heirs impatiently 
count every moment of it. His languiſh- 
ing days no longer offer that diſtant per- 
ſpective to which others are attached by 
the hopes of a happy change. Life is unin- 
tereſting to him. He then becomes ſor- 
rowful in the contemplation of his no- 
thingneſs. Alarmed by his weakneſs, and 
irritated by the negle& of others, he ſeeks 
a ſupport in his abandoned ftate, and his 
fortune offers him a certain reſource. His 
happineſs appears to depend upon the pre- 
ſervation and increaſe of his property. 
Sad experience has taught an old man the 
inſtability of friendſhip, and convinced 
him that intereſt, the only indiſſoluble 
bond of attachment, wholly governs man- 
kind. He feels not the reſtraints he im- 
poſes on himſelf; he knows that the 
poſſeſſion only of riches is ſufficient to 
fave him from the contempt inſeparable 
from poverty. As fear, the child of weak- 
neſs, continually torments his imagina- 
tion, nothing but the preſence of his 
_y Ew. can remove _ his fortune 
5 : | muſt 


4 
t 
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muſt be ever before his eyes; it muſt de 
portable, and his faithful companion 
wherever he goes. Nothing but His gold 
can give him chearfulneſs, and he fre- 
quently contemplates it as the object of 
his tendereſt affection. He ſees in his 
fortune both power and independence; ; 
the means of corrupting women, which 
replace thoſe of pleaſing them, the com- 
fort of his afflictions, the inſtrument of 
his vengeance againſt ingratitude, and the 
moſt powerful attraction offered to re- 
ſpectful cares and attention. Theſe facts 
prove that the exceſſive love of riches 
ariſes from weakneſs and the loſs of 
faculties, and is ſatisfied in the contem- 
plation of that which it is afraid to en- 
y. 8 
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Or TRE oyeUVLENT MAN. 


Ax the ſame time that the poſſeſſions 
of ſome men have been ſuperior to thoſe 
of moſt others, it would have been diffi- 
cult to have found any body beneath them, 
either in birth or underſtanding. There 
was no place for ſuch perſons in ſociety : 
they formed a claſs apart, and were by 
turns deſpiſed and flattered. 


It is the intereſt of a man who has no 
| ſuperiority but that of riches, to exag- 
gerate the advantages of the fortune by 
which he is diſtinguiſhed. He has no re- 
gard for talents, except thoſe which lead 
to riches ; the reſt are, in his eſtimation, 
but vain amuſements of the mind. If 
Voltaire enjoys any part of his eſteem, it 
is becauſe he found the means of acquiring 
a great fortune. A farmer-general appears 
to him one of the ſtrongeſt pillars of the 
Rate x and if he were told of a country 

where 
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where none of theſe vultures exiſt, he 
would laugh like a king of Pegu, on learn- 
ing that there was no king at Venice. 
He is uncouth by the remembrance of his 
former ſituation: it is thus that negroes, 
become 5 are _ mri 


* 


* 


The nis plllage fred the duſt of bis 
office to the habitation of a magnificent 
houſe, has given him no opportunity of 
learning the different degrees of polite- 
neſs, nor the conventions of ſociety; he 
is either mean or arrogant. His life 1s 
divided into two ſtates 'of languor, the th 
—_ and. intoxication. 1 n W 


The W are Lebenden diſpoſed: to 
forget themſelves by the want to which 
they are ſlaves; the rich to forget others by 
the diſtance at which they are placed from 
them. Too widely ſeparated from the 
reſt of mankind, kings are the only friends 


„ Ge wrath, g off bj e tid one dy wires 
2 | mer genera, 1 wſolence: mn a his con- 
| Y Pg. „ "with 
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which remain to them. Nothing but mo- 
ney can / procure them the favours of love, 
and the deceitful demonſtrations of eſteem 
or friendſhip. The moment their tables 
are covered with delicious meats, or their 
entertainments celebrated, they become 
intoxicated with the praiſe as if it were 
perſonal. They do themſelves juſtice— 
They become, in ſome meaſure, confound-- 
ed with their diſhes, and transformed into 
well taſted partridges, and wine of To- 
kai. | 2110 5 8115 5 


Mercenaries ſell their hands to the rich 
for a mean but indiſpenſible exiſtence : 
the man of the world, ſtill more vile, ſells 
his wit and men for delicate meats. | 


57 inbabits a W ani is . 
times ſeeretly aſhamed of its magnificence. 
He contemplates, without pleaſure, the 
maſter· pieces of art with which the apart - 
ments are not ornamented but hung. All 

he knows of their excellence is by the 
Frice they coſt him. Men have but little 
curioſity to be acquainted with his perſon, 
ESL E * but 
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but anxiouſly deſire to ſee his houſe. He 
ſhews it, and ſeems more the ſteward than 
the maſter. He maims and confounds the 
names of the painters and ſculptors. Every 
thing is in heaps: the eye knows not where 
to repoſe :. people think they are in a large 
warehouſe, and return from it fatigued 

and diſguſted with the richnefs. A man 
ſo opulent is not happy. His ſoul is be- 
numbed by ſatiety ; his ſenſes are fatigued ; 
his mind is without deſires, and his vanity 
diſguſted with inſipid incenſe. What will 
he do with the immenſe property he poſ- 
ſeſſes ? Let him ſuccour the wretched! 
This he has attempted, but has ceaſed his 
charities leaſt he ſhould encourage vice and 
idleneſs.- Let him aſſiſt an honeſt man 
whoſe affairs are embarraſſed! He has 
lately obliged a man high in power and 
credit, by lending him, at five per cent. a 
million of livres to purchaſe a conſider- 
able employment, and has taken a mort- 4 
gage upon an enormous property. Mondor 
does not lend to the firſt comer, he only 
whoſe rank is ſufficiently elevated to 
latter his vanity, and rich enough to 5 


YL 4 offer ©. 
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offer ſecurity beyond the reach of events, 
can expect his aſſiſtance. The ſervices. 
you render Mondor, the numerous * 
{ures which preſent themſelves to you, are 
neither ſufficient to animate your life, nor 
diſſipate the languor of ſatiety. I have 
reflected upon your ſituation. You, muſt 


endeavour to increaſe: your riches, this is 


the only means you have of nee 
N or of inter reſting your mind. 

39 bas Neither births nor. [merits 
He has ſome wit of a malicious turn. 
Circumſtances have introduced him into 
ſocieties of. the firſt rank, and by degrees 
he is become connected with the greateſt 
men at court, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
citizens. His familiarity. is extreme with 
women of the higheſt diſtinction, as well 
as with princes, people in place, and per- 
ſons i in favour. He is ill-tempered, waver- 
ing and haſty; his manners would not be- 
come a man of the higheſt birth. Dorante 
is afraid of appearing inferior, and has 


found no other means of edis it but 
by . inſolent. | 


4 * _— I : . 


Th. 
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- The only difference between an honeſt 
man and a knave, frequently conſiſts in 
a man's deceiving or not deceiving him- 

An honeſt man feels more embarraſſ- 
ment than a knave in juſtifying himſelf; 
the former neyer thinks of being ſuſpect- 
ed, the latter previouſly PUT you his 


defence. 
indy of moſt kinds 1s beet 
the effect of weakneſs and a ſick appe- 
tite ; ſingular refinements are uſed to ex- 
cite it. - A paſſion which can never be com- 
pletely ſatisfied, becomes irritated, and 
graſps at the ſhadow of pleaſure, which 
continually eſcapes it. The love of im- 
potence is an unbounded horizon. 


Sully and la Bruyere ſay, that public af- 
fairs muſt not be intruſted to him who has 
not found the means of making his own 
fortune. Diſintereſtedneſs, and great pub- 
lic concerns may make a man neglect his 
domeſtic intereſts, and ſtill render him 


more 
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more capable of managing thoſe of £0- 
vernment. 


* BOY © 
With reſpect to money concerns, the 


malverſations of a ſtateſman may be calcu- 
lated. The effects of ignorance are _ 
all — 


A great error in thoſe who wiſh to pleaſe 
and ſucceed is their endeavouring to give, 
others an opinion of their merit, inſtead 
of which they ought to appear convinced 
of the ſuperiority of the merit of thoſe 
whom they ne as their ſureſt means of 
ſucceſs. 
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Or A Man wHo HAS MADE & FORTUNE 
B KNOWING HOW TO APPEAR AT EASE 
UNDER THE IMyRESSION or WEARINESS 
AND ͤ LANOvon. | 


_CHRYSANTE enjoys an immenſe: in- 
come. He has had conſiderable concerns 
in different affairs, and has penſions,” go- 
vernorſhips and dignities; all theſe have 
come by degrees without exciting envy. 
People are ſurpriſed at his fortune. Chry- 
ſante is not known to the public by any 
great action; he is neither the ſon nor 
nephew of a miniſter or a miſtreſs, nor 
has he ever been in favour with the ſo- 
vereign ; he is ſcarcely known to him. 
What has Chryſante done? He has fa- 
tigued himſelf during thirty years, and 
paſſed nights which young men conſecrate 
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to pleaſure, in liſtening to the ſtories of a 
maid of honour of the laſt century, who 
had ſtill ſome credit, and whoſe recitals 
had always an air of novelty to him. He 
has played cavagnoles * without number. 
The hours he has lounged away in dif- 
ferent anti- chambers would make ſeveral 
years. He has been a confident in the 
amours of four or five perſons in power ; 
has hearkened, without ſhewing the leaſt 
ſigns of © impatience, to faſtidious pro- 
prietors, who have each given a hundred 
times a deſcription of the elegance of their 
houſes, and has gone as many times with 
an appearance of pleaſure to ſee theſe edi- 
fices. Chryſante has for ſeveral years pa- 
tiently liſtened to Dorimont, whilſt he gave 
a pompous account of his genealogy and 
alliances, and has aſſiſted a dozen times at 
the reading of the works of Alcidon with- 
out falling a ſleep. Theſe are his ſervices: 
they are numerous and varied. He has 


HA 2 France in the reign of 
Loan. XIV. T. 


never 
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merit is there in being expoſed to danger? 
That of: riſking one's life: Chryſante ſa- 
 crifices his by. piece- meal. The. miniſter 
and magiſtrate who renounce all pleaſures, 
and paſs a laborious life in the cloſet; are 
objects of admiration, Chryſante alfo 
has abandoned pleaſure, and paſſed a part 
of his life ſtill more diſagreeably. It was 
neceſſary he ſhould have another kind of 
merit. The magiſtrate and miniſter may 
publiſh the reſult of their application, 
but Chryſante, in the midſt of the 
moſt fatiguing occupations, had a ſerene 
_ countenance and the appearance of being 
at eaſe. | 


There are people who are fatisfied | 


with the appearances of 'favour, with- - 


out reaping from it any advantage. Their 
happineſs conſiſts in having free acceſs 
to a miniſter or a great man, in living 
with him upon friendly terms, and in 
being initiated to ſecrets without hav- 
ing any Intereſt in them. They are 

the 
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the furniture of men in place, which 
their ſucceſſors inherit. Their intimacy 
is continued by their having neither will 
nor ſentiment, and by not aſking fa- 
vours, either for themſelves or others. 
Vanity is the reigning paſſion of men of 
this —— 5 
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CHARACTER OF THE VAIN AND PERSONAL 
MAN. 


CHRYSIS has politeneſs of manners, 
flexibility of character, and gentleneſs of 
temper. There is nothing to which he 
is particularly attached, and if he ſhews 
an air of concern, it is certainly for a 
perſon connected with people in favour. 
He makes one in every circle, and holds 
to that which takes the lead. He is pro- 
vided with ſome ſtories which he grace- 
fully relates. He never diſſents from what 
is ſaid by others, and his attention to them 
is always accompanied by an obliging 
ſmile. He never breaks with any body, 
and when a man in place begins to loſe 
his credit, Chryſis inſenſibly withdraws 
himſelf, and it always happens that he 
has ſome ſubje&t of complaint againſt a 

| miniſter 


* 
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miniſter in diſgrace. He is looked upon in 
ſociety as a ſafe man. Paſſiveneſs is no 
uneaſy virtue for a man who cannot be 
affected. His morals are neither good nor 
bad, they are thoſe of the age in which 
he lives, and of the ſociety moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed. He is the friend of every man 
in place, and takes care never to aſk for 
any thing, or to ſolicit but coldly. Aſk 
Him not for his intereſt : he gueſſes your 
wants, and his coolneſs announces that 
he foreſees your intention. Chryſis has 
for forty years been cordially received by 
the great, by miniſters, and men in Place ; ; 
they are certain of never being impor- 
tuned by his ſolicitations. He dines with 
the miniſter who is diſgraced, in the even- 
ing he ſups with his ſucceſſor. He 
ſeems to be of every family, and cannot 
accept half the invitations he receives. 
Such a manner of life is ſo flattering to 
him that nothing can engage him to in- 
terrupt the courſe of it. All his credit 
is uſeleſs to his relations and friends. 
The man of merit, the unfortunate and 
Pn . 1 
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perſecuted have no claim to his aſſiſtance. 
A word would be ſufficient to make his 
friend happy; he will not pronounce 
it. Could the leaſt effort prevent the 
greateſt act of injuſtice, Chryſis would 
not make it. He will never run the 
riſk of embarraſſing @ man in place 
leaſt his future reception ſhould be leſs 


{ 
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Erocures ſucceſs. The, man of wit knows, 
within a trifle, the extent of his Himnits, 
he compares himſelf with others, and con- 
ſequently is not always ſatisfied with the 
reſult. The fool is too frequently adver- 
tiſed of his incapacity not to feel himſelf 
| humiliated. The man of mediocrity is 
the happieſt of mortals, whether his con- 
templations be interiorly or exteriorly di- 
rected; he is never led away by imagi- 
nation, and takes a pride in being exempt 
from its wanderings. He has a ſecret 
pleaſure in ſpeaking of the faults and 
errors of men of wit. He miſtakes fri- 
gidity of mind and flowneſs of deciſion 
for judgment, wiſdom or reaſon. He 
is a pilot in a little bark, who never 
quits the coaſt, and is more employed 
in 
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fixed. Adraſtes is always ſpoken of as a 
man who will certainly come to an higher 
employment than that -which he now 
holds: and, placed at an equal diſtance 
between Envy and Contempt, he is unin- 
terruptedly making his way to the pre- 
ferment he has in view. Shall I ſay Ad- 
Taſtes has wit? This is impoſſible. That 
he is wholly devoid of it? That would de 
injuſtice. He has never made himſelf 
thoroughly maſter of any thing; he had 
not the means of doing it ; but he has 
much ſuperficial knowledge, and is par- 
ticularly fond of detail. He has a fund ſuf- 
ficient to join for a moment in the con- 
verſation of every circle; he is a ſerinerte 
upon which there are ſet a few airs. What 
he ſays is accommodated to the general 


run of ideas; his probity is exact and 


ſcrupulous, and there is ſomething cool 
and deliberate in all his proceedings. 
His expreſſions are never indiſcreet, nor 


his conduct irregular; every part of his 
behaviour is ſo natural, that it coſts him 


no effort, and he knows not what it is 
7 | - 12 „ tt 3 to F 
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to repreſs. the ſudden emotions of the 
ſoul, nor the vivacity of the mind. 
Adraſtes, you are yet but in the middle 
of your career ;—live, and a conſiderable 
fortune awaits you; and who knows but 
a happy and unexpected event may give 
of you the idea of a great man; you 
excel, Adraſtes, in your way, you are a 
man of great capacity in the eyes of 
fools, ns rt e men of me- 
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of power of every kind, and thoſe WhO. 


expect no advantages from it are allured 
by its charms. The moſt virtuous 'wo- 
men deſpiſe the impotent. The moſt 
generous and humane maſter inſenſibly 


2 
b 


ſees his ſervants, ſeduced by the attrac- 


tion of youth, which preſents the image 
of power, give the preference to his 
ſon. 


The age of the paſſions, and of talents, 
is the epocha of every kind of ſucceſs. 
None but perſons of this time of life 
can inſpire enthuſiaſm and excite a tender 


concern. Men muſt die young, like Alex- 


ander and Germanicus, to make their re- 
membrance 


e WA r 3095 


membrärice Ucar, and leave Behjlid t A et 
greut names. Wheit we thin 
thridates with 4 long beardl, e e 
aſfent to His talents and dure 

nad 5 8 at 900997p) 5 pe, 10 3f 

Men are it HH; "contemplated . Aft 9 
fuͤlfleſs f their ſtrefigth, and in Ahe 0 

melt of tlie energy o $7 paſſſons. A 
idenb of" degratfatioh and Wil Ai. 
miniſh admiration "%* he: Wein" cut 
off in the flower of her age, leaves to 
poſterity an idea of the charms for which 
ſhe was celebrated. Ninon, who was 
beautiful, and lived to a decrepit old 
age, preſents the image of a ſenſible and 
philoſophic woman, but madame de Mont- 
bazon recalls nothing but the idea of 


beauty. 
There is an age for every one to die at. 


The miſer deprives himſelf of neceſ- 
ſaries; he is known to be cruel and un- 
feeling, and incapable of rendering the 
moſt trifling ſervice. He permits him 

ERS TY OW, {elf 
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ſelf no enjoyment of which others can 


partake. It ſeems therefore as if nothing 


ought to gain him the leaſt attention. 
This man is nevertheleſs conſidered, and 


is of more conſequence in a circle than 
an honeſt man without fortune. People 


reipe& in him a power of which he 


— 


makes no uſe, and the certainty of his 
having no favour to aſk is IC mo- 


. 


tive for treating him well, 


122 
. 


144144441. 
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Or Goopnzess AND PrOBITY. . /; 


_ GOODNESS and ſimplicity are fre- 
quently confounded. Goodneſs is a qua- 
, of the heart, and ſimplicity. conſiſts in 

cility of manners which . renders them 
3 to others; chey may neverthe- 
leſs be allied to every vice, and have no 5 
relation with virtus. | 


Probity, in an intereſted point of view, 5 
is ultimately that which is the moſt 
ſafe and advantageous. Many knavick 
tricks proceed from errors in calculation. 


It ſeldom happens that there is a ne- 
ceſſity of deciding between a good action. 
and a preſent, 9 and certain ad- : 

vantage. 
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lents neceſſary to reduce it to practice, 


and are. frequently incapable of appke- 
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If medicine N. an uſeful ar art, 2 * there 
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be phyſicians ſuper 1or to others, it ought 
to be remarked, that,! in the country, and 
in "tome | cities "even, - "few er Peogle die 
than in the capital, and.” ut Certain po... 
chas when chere are celebfated A a: 1 


ſicians. 


A man who puts his whole confidence 
in a phyſican of great reputation 1s 
much 


LT cane e. 
much to be itied, When he bs ill, per- 
haps ſome c . will prevent his 
having his aſſiſtance. If he travels, he 


will certainly be dępriyedſof it: it he ſhe 


in the country, be cannot Qave . it. in 
time, Vile 3440 171 4801 21211131 F 29021 9 2 '3 
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objects, is under the influence of faſhion. 
Far ten Years. it ; 1s t e faſhion to preſcribe 
blecdin ng 8 fn Ap: ; another. method, is 
afterwar ad Sometimes warm in- 
jedtions are 1 . F cold ones. 


Sylva, Taid, Small- 2th IL. will accuſton thee | 
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or three! caſes 2 man of great ggmug mattes 
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a profound ane Which „ves, a. 
patient who would aye, periſhed under 
any other phyſician... But who will point 
out tõ me this man of ſuperior abilities ? 
What means have I, who am ignozaat 
of 
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of his art, of forming a judgment of 
them: | 


Whether + Pala be more or leſs nu- 
merous, able, or ignorant, I learn from 
the funeral regiſters, that mortality, among 
men, is in the 3 2828 of about three to 


a hundred. PEN Xs RS 


Men of the world, and women, think 
f their notary and advocate the firſt of all 
notaries and advocates. Nothing is more 
eaſy than to deceive in a matter abſo- 
lutely unknown to thoſe before whom 
it is treated of. The common place ex- 

preſſions of every profeſſion become, in 

the opinion of the ignorant, ſo many 
ſublime fenterices. Add to this a ſituation | | 
wherein they' are highly concerned, as 5 | 

an Wineſs, for example, and it will be per- 
ceived how eaſy it is for a phyſician to ac- 
quire à great reputation, if he be a man 

of pats, and bas 2 facili ty of FAO, 
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211 10 elle 47711 7 33608 Of 
Or THz SuyErIORITY OF THE ANCIENTS 
OVER THE MOoDERNS. .,. 


THE queſtion of the ſuperiority of the 
ancients over the moderns was, at the end 
of the laſt century and the beginning of 
the preſent, very warmly debated, but in 
the publications upon this ſubject it ap- 
pears not to have been confidersd i a true | 
PO of view. e 


The e Aera e of the ancients, 
Penault, was a man of ſuperficial under- 
| ſtanding, and without erudition. La Mothe 

had much wit, but had neither energy not 
| ſentiment, and was unacquainted with an- 
tiquity. All their efforts went to decry 

Homer, whom they did not underſtand. 
Madame Dacier, learned in the manner of 
the fifteenth century, and without taſte or 
diſcernment, was a fanatic in favour of 


3 coviforktrions von 
the great poet, and extolled, with a dull 


enthuſiaſm, the moſt ſimple paſſages « of his 
work. ER 


nenn Aur Jo YT 1 


Boileau Was the only matt in France, 
who, in this diſpute, gave proofs of taſte 
and learning, and, in many reſpects, = 
decided in fayour of the moderns, 
tragedy, ſays he, we are ebener toi the 
equality, 5 fince Roileam wrote, Roviſein 
has added to our poetjcal riches of this 
kind. Boileau confeſſes that the age of 


Louis the Fourteenth was ſuperior in comic 
poetry to that of Auguſtus, poſterior to 
the time of Terence. Finally, he obſerves, 
that noyels, in which there are ſome beau 
ties, were unknown to., the, ancients. He 
would have ſpoken ſtill more favourably f 
this Kind of production, had he read Can- 
dide, Zadig, Clariſſa, Tom Jones, and la 
Nouvelle-Héloiſe. In the time of Boileau 
| there were but few. novels really intereſt- 
ing; ; the princeſs of Cleves and Zaide were 
the moſt eſteemed. Theſe works contain 
nothing but a recital of amorous adven- 

tures 
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tures delicately expreſſetl. But there are 
ſeveral modern novels! in which ſentiment; 
philoſophy, and a deſcription of the 
manners of; different dlaſſes of mien are 
united. [ blmrow rite nina 6 Vin 
do don 2001 812 Yo woes e 
The true manner of difcuſfing the queſ. 
tion of the ſuperiority of the ancients oer 
the moderns would have been, 
_ Ton 2500 s 1 Hen een odds atv. cl 
10 T6: examine attentively the — 
of the Greek and Roman languages; to 
conſider Whether or not they were mort 
favourable to poetry and eloquence, or 
ontained a greater variety of expreſſion; 
whether ot not they had more harmony 
- 2 WE: amm lan- 
pile ie a di nagen 
ot £1562 ene ni Laus nge 
To compare ancient with moderti Au- 
thors, and the difficulties of the works in 
which _ abikties were exerciſed. A 
8 3 Hit ol zen nene 
o Siretinins hs influence of Yorkes 
ment nene climate!!! 62 02 boiitl 
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To compare the great Ar ar 
kind. 


5 following this moles with impar- 
tiality, a certain reſult would have been 
obtained. Some of theſe rules were ob- 
ſerved, but without order or profound me- 

[i ILE8 


La Mothe, who was neither a poet nor - 
an orator, nor had the leaſt knowledge of 
the Greek, maintained that the French 
language rendered every idea; it is true 

he had no need of any other, becauſe it 

was ſufficient to expreſs what his, clear 
and methodical mind conceived. Dumar- 
ſais would have ſpoken of ancient and 
modern languages in a more enlightened 
manner, and have Wits them more 
n. * Gre 


At the time of theſe. A the mo- 
derns were not ſo rich as they now are, 
and the balance muſt naturally have in- 
clined to the ſide of the ancients: but the 


men of tad genius, who, within the 
laſt 


. 4. 
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laſt balf century have appeared in Eu- 


rope, and more particularly in France, 


render the party more equal. The queſ- 
tion was not ripe for diſcuſſion in the 
time of Boileau and de la Mothe. The 
moderns then appeared like ee 
children. | 

No modern author is equal to Homer 
or Virgil in epic poetry ; notwithſtanding 
the beauty of the verſes, and the rich de- 
ſcriptions in the Henriade, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged that it 1s wholly unintereſting. 
We are forced to decide in favour of the 
ancient poets of this kind ; but may not 
the tragedies of Corneille, Racine, Vol- 
taire and Crebillon be oppoſed to two 
poems? Sophocles and Euripides, for 1 
will not ſpeak of the tragic declamations 
of Seneca, have ſerved as models to mo- 
dern authors: Racine is much indebted to 
them. But has not he furpaſſed His maſ- 
ters? The great effects which tlie repte- 


ſentation of the Greek tragedies produced, 


ſeem to be in favour of the ancients, and 
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to give them the pre-eminence. But to 
Judge by effects of the merit of the 
Pieces, it would be neceſſary to eſtabliſh 


the difference produced by the ſenſibility 


of the audience. _ This was extreme in 
the Grecians, and the art of the actors, 
the harmony of the language, added to 


intereſting events, muſt have greatly con- 


tributed to the ſucceſs of the- rome 
ſition. - . 


+4. The 3 "BL Pliny, x by. his SY 
the extent of his genius, and his majeſtic 


ſtyle, is certainly e to the Pliny ' "ny 


the ancients.” -. -- 


Our comedies are ſuperior to thoſe of 


| Plautus and Terence; theſe are frequent- 
I) cold, and have but little variety of 


intrigue. What ancient author can be 


compared to Moliere, or even to Reg- 


nard: the French theatre has, ſince their 
time, been enriched by a great number 


of pieces, upon which continued ſucceſs 7 


has ſtamped the Ken of high merit. 


9 


* 
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By the ae of a happy ſubje&, that 
which is moſt poignant in real comedy, 
is joined in the Metromanie * to all the 


pomp of Poetry: 


'LArt Foliage of n bla Epiſtles, 
and thoſe of Voltaire, may be advan- 
tageouſly compared with the epiſtles of 
Horace, and his Art of Poetry. The fine 


Odes of Rouſſeau are not inferior in har- 


mony to thoſe of Pindar and Horace, and 


the fugitive pieces of Voltaire have no 


model in antiquity. 


Rivals are not ſo eaſily found for an- 


cient. orators and hiſtorians, and there are 
ſeveral reaſons for their ſuperiority over- 


the moderns. The form of government, 
which opened to the eloquent man a 
road to the higheſt honours, the import- 


ance of the ſubje&t of debate, and the 


energy of republican minds point out the 
reaſon why eloquence could not fail to 


* A comedy by Piron. T. 


Aaz make 
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make fuch great 8 among the 
ancients 5 


Þ ; "7 } 


The whole body of the people, under- 
ſtanding their intereſts, affected by har- 
mony, and habitnated to emotions, heark- 
ened attentively to their orators, and their 
ſuffrages were not coufined to vain marks 
of applauſe. Honours, digniries and com- 
mands were decreed to thoſe who had 
made themſelves maſters of the paſſions. 
What torrents of eloquence muſt have 
fallen from men of talents animated by 
ſuch powerful motives ! The hope or fear 
excited by the geſtures and movements of 


* Some funeral orations of Boſſuet and Flechier, 


and a few ſermons of Bourdaloue, might” be com- 
pared with the fineſt orations of tlie ancients. But 


we ſpeak: of the art of eloquence, which was the 
operating and decifive principle of every deliberation, 


which led away the multitude, and opened the road | 


to honours; of that art of ſpeaking which is pe- 


culiar to republics. There was certainly a greater 


number of eloquent men, and the ſtudy of every 
thing which could increaſe the illuſion of words was 
the object of general application, 


an 
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an agitated. multitude, ' preſſed on every 
fide both the mind and ſoul, and elevated 
them to the higheſt degree of _ and 
en Hat - "206 


2 The ancient languages have, by means 
of long and ſhort ſyllables and accents, 
a particular harmony. Inverſions give 


more livelineſs to proſe and verſe, and 


break the uniformity of methodical ſtyle. 
Narrative, converſation, declamation, ha- 
rangues, all were muſical with the an- 
cients : the laws even were noted among 
the Greeks: the public crier was ſub- 
jected to a declamation, which was a kind 
of ſinging *. It is not the ancient authors 


only which we are to compare, the Greek 


and Roman people muſt be oppoſed to 


_ thoſe of modern times. The minds of 


the Greeks and Romans were ſuſceptible 
of the moſt rapid ſucceſſion of the livelieſt 
| ad ir taſte and wann 


3 8 ee was 3 * hi 
harangued, by a man with a pitch pipe, who on | 


him che tone. 
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were continually exerciſed and improved 
by the contemplation of maſter pieces of 


art of every kind. The multitude was 


ardent; and always agitated by ſome great 
intereſt, The habitude of ſeeing their 
ſuffrages ſolicited inſpired the people 
with a noble pride. The meaneſt citi- 
Zens who fell in war were honoured with 
public funeral rites ; perfumes were thrown 
upon their funeral piles, and the moſt il- 
luſtrious perſonages pronounced an ora- 


tion - celebrating their courage and vir- 
tues. | 
| * 


Inſtead of a delicate and ſenſible peo- 
ple, and proud of its power, we have a 
populace vulgar and ignorant, and many 
perſons, ſuperior by their fortune and pro- 
feſſion, deſerve not by their taſte and learn- 
ing to be diſtinguiſhed from the loweſt 
claſſes. Among the ancients there was 
no interval between a celebrated artiſt and 
men of the higheſt rank. Every thing 
which excited emotions in the ſoul, had 
powerful pretenſions with perſons of ſen- 
üble, delicate and r minds. Youth 
: were 
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were eager to hear philoſophers, and the 
allurements of theſe were as > ſtrong as thoſe 
of Fhryne or Lais. & 
The copeſbliten ſpirit was equally fa- 
vourable to hiſtory. Truth was ſpoken 
with greater boldneſs. Tacitus thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf upon the ſubject II- 
Iuſtrious writers, ſays he, have related 
remarkable events of the firſt ages of 
Rome, and of the reign of Auguſtus; 
but there came a time when the neceſſity 
of flattering diſguſted men with hiſtorical 
writing.“ If boldneſs of thought and ra- 
pidity of ſtyle give the firſt rank to ancient 
hiſtorians, it muſt alſo be allowed, that 
they had more intereſting ſubjects to ex- 
erciſe their talents upon than thoſe which 
modern hiſtory preſent. The ancient an- 
nals of France, England, the Germanic 
empire, and of the people of the north, 
cannot be read without diſguſt. Every 
thing in them is barbarous, the names even 
of their heroes are more diſſonant than 
thoſe of the Iroquois. It requires no in- 
conſiderable courage to ſearch the ruins of 
A4 . antiquity 
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antiquity wherein ſome of the ancient 
monuments of our conſtitutions lie buried. 
Charters, abbey regiſters, the veſtiges of 
ridiculous and contradictory cuſtoms and 
confuſed laws muſt be carefully examined. 
Let the Cours plenieres of our kings be 
compared to the feaſts. and games of the 
ancients. How ſtupid was the magnifi- 
cence on thoſe days of pomp, when our 
monarchs were ſerved on horſeback ! In- 
ſtead of that ſimplicity, which ſome take 
pleaſure in attributing to our ancient lan- 
guage, vulgarity, inſeparable from bar- 

barity, is its real characteriſtic. 


There are few hiſtorians among the mo- 
derns which can be compared to Thu- 
cidides, Xenophon, Salluſt, Livy, and 
Tacitus. Hume and Robertſon appear to 
approach them the neareſt. They, per- 
baps, would. have overtaken them, had 
they written in their language, and had 
had as intereſting events to relate. Taci- 
tus would not have riſen to the elevation 
which characterize his thoughts, had he 
Not written in an age wherein a remem- 
; _ brance 
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brance of the defenders of an expiring 
republic was ſtill preſerved, and when the 
 efferveſcence given to the mind by a long 
exerciſe of liberty, impetuouſly carried it 
to the ſeat of crimes and exceſſive _ autho- 
rity. None but minds habituated to ex- 
treme ſenſations could carry vices to exceſs, 
as I will take the liberty to ſay, virtue it- 
a had b been. 

The ancients are again very ſuperior in 
the arts. In Grecian ſtatues there is a 
juſtneſs and nobleneſs which the mo- 
derns find difficult to attain. Grecian 
forms ſtill ſerve as models for ſine pro- 
portions, and the fineſt plans of archi- 


tecture are imitated from ancient monu- 


I am of opinion, that the cauſe of this 
kind of ſuperiority in the ancients may 
be found in their organization and climate. 
The air is more pure and elaſtic in Greece, 
. the eye there reaches farther than with 
The organization of the Grecians was 

baer, their imagination more lively, and 
" 9441 their 
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their mind more ſuſceptible of different 
impreſſions than ours. They had conſe- 
_ quently a more juſt idea of what was ex- 
cellent. The influence of climate was an- 
ciently known; the condenſe air of Bœotia 
was remarked and oppoſed to that of Attica 
which was s clear and piercing. 


Theſe reaſons are, perhaps, inapplicable 
to painting, as it appears that the moſt. 
celebrated painters were ignorant of the 
las of perſpective. In every thing elſe 
belonging to the art they ſurpaſſed cotem« 
porary nations, and ſtill ſurpaſs the mo- 
derns in the elegance of figure, in delicacy, 
drawing, and compoſition. | 


The nature of government joined its in- 
fluence to that of climate, in the progreſs 
of the arts as well as in the perfection of 
every object which intereſts the mind. 
Liberty inſpires men with noble ideas of 
themſelves : in countries where the career 
of honour is open to every citizen, where 

celebrity and ſuperiority of every kind lead 
to the moſt elevated — the ſoaring of 
the 
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the mind muſt neceſſarily be more ani- 
mated. Men there enjoy ſuch a ſecurity 
of perſon as permits them to give their 
whole application to one objece. 


In republican countries every one is ſub- 
jet to the judgment of the multitude, 
and its real, impetuous, and noiſy applauſe 
fills the ſoul with enthuſiaſm, and rouſes 
every faculty. 


The ſame emulation may exiſt in mo- 
narchical countries, but the monarch muſt 
be animated by a ſtrong admiration of ta- 
lents and the arts, and ſtimulated by the 
love of glory. Auguſtus, Leo X. and 
Louis XIV. gave luſtre to the ages in 
which they lived, and their propitious 
influence multiplied about them maſter- 
Pieces of art of every kind. Auguſtus 
converſed with Virgil and Horace; the 
palace of Leo was open to the learned, 
Louis XIV. looking at his watch, ſaid | 
one day to Boileau—Remember that I have 
always one hour in the week to give you. By 
means of ſuch encouragement, more effi- 
| cacious 
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cacious than preſents, the ſoaring of ge- 


nius is excited in monarchies. The prince 


is almoſt omnipotent there; he has in 
ſome meaſure the power of creating ; but 
he muſt have ſentiment and volition. In 
republics every thang i is derived from the 
conſtitution. 


I have run rapidly over the different 
arts in which the ancients excelled. The 
reſult is, that in poetry, if the epic poem 


be excepted, they have their equals, and 


that there are kinds of poetry in which 
the moderns have excelled. them; that 
the ancients have the advantage in orators, 
hiſtorians, and the fine arts, painting ex- 


cepted, in which the pre- eminence may 


be given to the moderns; that they were 
ſuperior to us in dancing and declamation ; 
that there are talents of which our coarſer 
organs prevent us from forming an idea, 


as in that part of muſic called hypocritical, 


which conſiſted in imitation, and regu- 


lated the geſtures. proper for every ſitua- 
tion. The art of geſticulation was of the 
greateſt importance among the ancients. 


They 


s 
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They knew how to multiply the expreſ- 
ſions of fentiments, and render all their 
colourings and degrees perceptible. Every 
thing was harmony, and the Grecians 
called an unnatural or a falſe geſture a 
ſoleciſm of the hand. Harmony was not 
confined to the few, all the people were 
ſuſceptible of every kind of it; they were 
fond to excefs of theatrical amuſements, 
and their minds were open to eine moſt 
delicate impreſſions. | 


85 * 


| Such was their ſuperiority of every Kind. 
ä Gaar Rubens thought frequent exerciſe 
gave to their bodies a more perfect con- 
formation, which preſented to artiſts the 
fineſt models, and gave great advantages to 
their productions. They had more lively 
pleaſures than we have, and more ſen- 
fations; becauſe they had more ſenſibility. 
The fine ages of Greece ſeem to preſent 
human nature in its vigour, like the fpring 
of life, wherein every thing is emotion 
and pleaſure. When the blood is frozen 
with age, it is difficult to conceive the 
emotions, fire, and pleaſures of youth ; 
ſuch; 
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ſuch, perhaps, is the ſtate of the moderns. 
Our utmoſt imagination is ſcarcely ſuffi- 
cient to form an idea of the extreme ſenſi- 
bility of the ancients reſpecting the arts, 
or of the ſenſations they felt, and which 
they had in ſome meaſure created. 


Slavery even was a ſoars of talents. 
| Slaves were inſtructed in philoſophy and 
the arts. Humane maſters looked upon 

them as children of their family, and 
reaped the fruit of the education they 
gave them. Others made them objects of 
ſpeculation, and ſold, at a conſiderable. 
price, thoſe who e en 


talents *. 


It muſt moreover be obſerved in favour 
of the ancients that they more quickly ob- 
| tained the perfection of talents. We 

have been ſeventeen centuries, with. all 
the aids they left us, in forming our lan- 


In one of Cicero's orations it appears, that a 
| flave was eſtimated at upwards of 60,000 livres of 
our money,—Upwards of 2,600 J. ſterling. T7. 


guage, 
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guage, and in approaching their excel- 
lence. They carried talents to the ut- 
moſt limits in fix or ſeven hundred years, 
calculating from fabulous times and the 
foundation of Rome. The firſt ſoarings 
of the ancients were rapid. Homer flou- 
riſhed in the earlieſt age of Greece, and 
the epocha of the foundation of the re- 
public of Athens is that of the ſeven 
ſages. The Gauls, in the times of the firſt 
kings of Rome, were as far advanced in 
civiliſation as the Romans, and it has not 
been until after the lapſe of twenty cen- 
turies that they have, in ſome things, raiſed 
themſelves to nearly the ſame degree of 
elevation. Whence comes this inequality, 
if it be not from the difference of climate : 
and inſtitutions ? | 


The governments of the different coun- 
tries of Greece were inſtituted by enlight- 
ened men. Moſt of our modern govern- 
ments have, on the contrary, barbarians 
for their founders. Among the ancients 
there were more men of learning and elo- 
enen, as in the preſent age we ſee in 


Geneva 
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Geneva a greater number of well informed 
perſons than in cities much more con- 


Hiderable. 


It is alſo to be preſumed, that the an- 
cients had the advantage over us in agree- 
able, brilliant, and amiable qualities. They 
were more ſuſceptible, animated and de- 
licate. Cicero ſays, The Athenians could 
hear nothing that was not clear and ele- 
gant. The faculties of the mind were, 
among the Greeks and Romans, objects 
of pretenſion, and the ambition of young 
men was to ſpeak 1 in 4 7271 : 


Amiable perſons, more animated and 
' ſuſceptible, and whoſe minds were en- 
riched with general knowledge, muſt have 
been very ſuperior to the agreeable men of 
our time: it muſt alſo be allowed, that an 
ancient coxcomb was more eminently ri- 
diculous than one of the preſent age, 
however we may be inclined in this reſpect 
to do juſtice to the moderns. Moſt of our 
young men reſemble wines which are tart 
when new, and when old inſipid. Some 
e young 
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young perſons are ſeducing by their agree- 
able manners: but have not we the idea of 

an Alcibiades, in whom all the brilliant 

advantages of nature are conſpicuous, go- 
verning the people of Athens, ſeduced by 
his wit and gracefulneſs, engaging them by 

his eloquence to reſolve upon war, choſen 
by his talents to conduct it, deciding up- 
on peace, and preſiding at treaties, con- 

_ ciliating to himſelf the affection of So- 
crates and Pericles, and reigning over 
women by the charms of his mind and 
Fe? 


* the life of a young man of the pre- 
ſent age be compared with that of an 
Athenian. The latter heard the intereſts 
of his country diſcuſſed, gave his advice 
upon peace and war, and captivated the 
people by his eloquence. He elevated 
himſelf with Socrates and Plato to the 
higheſt ſphere of reaſon, and afterwards 
went to hear, under magnificent porticoes, 995 
the fineſt verſes recited in the moſt ex- 
preſſive and harmonious manner the fineſt - 
monuments and maſter-pieces of painting 
wn and 
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and ſculpture were continually | before his 
eyes; the ſtatues of his father, brother, 
and friend, inflamed his ſoul ; he gave en- 
tertainments to an amiable and enlightened 
people, went to the Olympic games and 
diſputed the prize with his moſt eminent 
fellow citizens, with whole cities and with 


leeren 


Another compariſon not leſs ſtriking, 
and as much in favour of the ancients, 
preſents itſelf to the mind: that of ſtateſ- 
men, generals, and men of virtue. Were 
I to undertake to prove by facts the ſu- 


5 periority of the ancients in the high em- 
ployments of human faculties, I ſhould be 


under the neceſſity of giving an abridg- 


ment of the Greek and Roman hiſtories. 
1 will content myſelf with aſſigning the 
' motives which determined men of anti- 


quity, and thoſe 'by which the moderns 
are principally governed. The nature of 


effects may be preſumed from the ſtrength 


or weakneſs of the impulſive motrve. In 


the governments of Greece and Rome 


every citizen was equally called to great 
er. 
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employments ; valour, eloquence, an en- 
thuſiaſtic love for the public weal, a ſu- 
periority of mind, and an energetic ſoul, 
opened the way to honours. The conſe- 
quence was, that general emulation was 
ſtrongly excited, and that a greater num- 
ber of perſons made trial of their abilities. 
The people being the ſupreme judges of 
talents, qualities and conduct, the mind 
was not contracted by the neceſſity of hu- 
miliating condeſcenſions. I agree it was 
| neceſſary to pleaſe the people; but this 
was to be done by eloquence and great 
actions. Solicitations were uſed, but theſe 
even required to be accompanied by a 
great extent of underſtanding, brilliant 
qualities, generoſity, popularity, and a 
knowledge of the different inclinations of 
men. How great 1s the difference between 
theſe circumſtances and the intrigue in 
the anti-chamber of a protector, which re- 
quires no other knowledge than that of 
his weakneſſes between that flexibility 
of character which ſuffered men to hu- 
mour the caprices of an ardent, incon- 
ſtant, ſenſible, delicate, and vehement 

e people, 
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people, and that which permits the mo- 
derns to brave the rebuffs of a porter, - 
and the diſdain of a valet de chambre, to 
get to a cloſet where they find a man ab- 
ſent and embarraſſed with the moſt tri- 
fling diſcuſſion, who, from time to time, 
utters with emphaſis a few common place 
expreſſions, in a few moments after indi- 
cates the door by. his eye and geſture, and 

refers them to a ſubaltern whole medi- 
ocrity they muſt careſs, as well as bear 

* * importance. 


The ancients derive more particular pre- 
eminence from the various talents of their 
great men: They were generals, politicians, 
orators, and men of letters. There are 
among the moderns great ſtateſmen and 
great generals; but for the moſt part they 
have but one kind of talent. There are 
others of renown who are as great ſtran- 
gers to taſte, talents, wit, and the arts, 
as the caliph who ordered the library of 
Conſtantinople to be burned. At pre- 
ſent, every one is confined to the exerciſe 

of the duties of his employment, and ſeems 

| f to 
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to hold every thing foreign to them in the 
higheſt contempt. A judge, who has 
ſtudied the law and knows the rules pre- 
ſcribed, looks upon letters as frivolous. 
The public even, loſing the remembrance. 
of de I'Hopital, Harley, and Lamoignon, 
is diſpoſed to conclude unfavourably to the 
merit of a magiſtrate who has a taſte for 
letters; every thing which comes not 
within the duties of an employment gene- 
rally appears to be folly and diſſipation to 
the narrow ideas of moſt moderns ; it ſeems 
as if they were incapable of two kirids of 
merit. Let not what was ſaid at the time 

I'Efprit- des Loix appeared be forgotten, 
Due ce n'etoit que de P Eſprit ſur les Loix—that 
it was wit only upon the laws. 


I I will not enlarge upon the virtue of 
the ancients. Liberty 1s the greateſt in- 
centive to ſublime actions, and accom- 
panied with every generous ſentiment, 
added to greatneſs of thought. When 
men love virtue their admiration of an- 


cient republics ſeem continually to in- 
Bb 32 ? 


„ 
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creaſe. It is the golden age which they 
pleaſingly contemplate in imagination. 


I have not ſpoken of natural or moral 
philoſophers, nor of phyſicians. 'With 
reſpe& to theſe, much depends upon ob- 
ſervation and experience. I am fatisfied 
with having.remarked, that the ancients 
became more ſpeedily enlightened than 
the moderns, and that they flew in the 
career wherein others have crawled along. 
They were far advanced in policy and 
morals. © We have ſurpaſſed them in theſe, 
but our ſuperiority can be attributed to 
nothing but the lapſe of time, and the pro- 
greſſion of accumulated knowledge. An- 
tiquity was like a ſublime and premature 
genius extinguiſhed in the middle of its 
career. It muſt not be imputed to its diſ- 
we advantage, that it had not time to con- 
cerve and execute; from the rapid progreſs 
of the ancients, every thing ought to be 
preſumed in their favour. - If a tortoiſe 
| went in one day over a ſpace of ground in 
the middle of which a ſtag had periſhed, 

n 
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ought 1 to do honour to the tortoiſe be- 
ts he had reached the limits? I think 
we ought to believe that antiquity would 
earlier have produced a Bacon, a Newton, 
a Monteſquieu, and a Buffon; but theſe 
ſuperior luminaries do not, on account of 
their later appearance in modern times, 
make the balance incline leſs in our fa- 
vour either in extent or elevation of genius. 
If the ancients were ſuperior in talents 
and ſentiment, they owed theſe advantages 
to their language, climate, and govern» 
ment. It is not the wit or talents of the 
moderns that I oppoſe to the ancients. 
Had Voltaire been born in Greece or 
Rome, he would have been ſuperior to 
what he was. The ancients were na- 
tionally and individually more ſuſceptible. 
and enlightened than we are. This is 
principally what I have endeavoured to 
Prove. | 


I have ſhewn what elevated and ani- 
mated the ancients, and will endeavour 
to point out the cauſes of degeneration 

7M b 4 | in 
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in the moderns. Great talents are uſe- 
leſs in the way to high preferment. The 
ſwiftneſs of a vigorous courſer was ne- 
ceſſary in the Olympic games, but the 
flow and ſure ſteps. of the mule are beſt 
ſuited to the uneven road of fortune, and 


the ſlippery paths of courts. . When a + 


government is firmly eſtabliſhed, and in- 
teriorly calm and ſolid, eaſy impulſions 
give to every thing an equal movement, 
nothing more than the continuation of 
eſtabliſhed order is neceſſary, and to this 
effect prudence 1s ſufficient. We read in 
Thucidides, that great genius was unne- 
ceſſary in government, and this truth is 
applicable to various circumſtances. As 
in mechanics, the invention of ſimple ma- 
chines has conſiderably diminiſhed the 
number of hands formerly employed, ſo 
men of genius become, by the adoption 
of rules and forms, leſs neceſſary in go- 
vernments. But before they are judged 
uſeleſs, we muſt be aſſured that the plan 
of adminiſtration be as perfect as poſſible. 
If the political organization be vicious, 
vices 
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vices: will be multiplied: by a ſtubborn 
adherence to forms nie Wen ur 
. e 1 0 
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The emen of —_— is an h 
to the efforts of the mind. Would the 
ſublime geniuſſes of which antiquity only 
gives us examples, as it offers us monu- 
ments aſtoniſhing to the imagination; 
would theſe celebrated men have had in 
our time the ſame elevation? The prin» 
ciples of ambition not being the ſame, 
the efforts of genius would be conſi- 
derably more weak. Let us compare the 
honours of triumph, the elevation of 
ſtatues, and the inſtitution of public 
feaſts with the diſtinction of a ribbon; 
the ſpoils of the richeſt nations, with a 
penſion; the acclamations of the multi- 
tude, with the inanimate eulogium of a 
man in place. Effects, as I have ob- 
ſerved, may be eaſily judged of by mo- 
tives. The excellence of monarchical go- 
vernment conſiſts in doing every thing at 
the leaſt poſſible expence, and in ren- 


. 
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dering great men unneceſſary. This kind 
of government reſembles a calm ſea, 
without ſhoals or rocks, where able pi- 
lots are not ſo requiſite. as in a ſea more 
gagitated. It is in republics, that great 
men riſe up and diſplay their abilities. 
They are like lightening which breaks 
forth in the midſt of a ſtorm. Shall we 
regret the time of the league, becauſe it 
preſents ſeveral men of ſuperior talents? 
Le Balafré and l' Amiral de Coligny can- 
not. exiſt in a well governed ſtate. The 
intrepid Molé would, in our days, be no 
more than upright magiſtrate; he 
would not have diſplayed his courage 
and virtues. The cardinal de Retz an 
en or an obſcure rr er | 


If great talents be: uſeleſs, PEER in 
critical times, it is evident that men of 
ſuperior. minds will never deſire to ob- 
tain high employments; and if ſome ac- 
eidental circumſtance, or the judgment 
of the prince ſhould call them to admi- 
ene they could not maintain their 

22 ſituation 
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ſituation without much pain to their 
feelings. A man of an enlightened mind 
ſees in an inſtant what he alone can con- 
ceive and execute, and if he be obliged 
to renounce it, and reduced to do that 
which is within the reach of the moſt 
moderate talents, he becomes quickly diſs - 
guſted. It might alſo happen, that 
having but little knowledge of trifling 
forms, and neglecting the petty details in 
which men of mediocrity take pleaſure; 
he would be judged ſo much the more in- 
capable as his genius was more elevated. 
Such men will always be more diſpoſed 
- on: enlighten the age than to employ 
their time in functions conſiderable. by 
their object, but to which common fa- 
culties are ſufficient. Monteſquieu, it is 
aid, refuſed a great place as a vigorous 
gladiator would have diſdained to deſcend 
to the arena with a feeble adverſary. Eu 
rope ought to be obliged to him for hay- 
ing preferred the honour of inſtructing 
to the momentary pomp of a place, which 
any other perſon might fill. What em- | 
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ployment was worthy of exerciſing his 
genius, or would have given him an op- 
portunity of manifeſting that depth of 
penetration which extended to the moſt 
hidden cauſes ; that extent of underſtand- 
ing which embraced. the moſt diſtapt re- 
lations, and that talent of rendering the 
ſublimeſt conceptions in the moſt lively, 
- conciſe, and brilliant manner? There are 
generally, in modern governments, many 
men of buſineſs, and capable of judging, 
but ſtateſmen and men of genius fit to 
become legiſlators are very few in num- 
ber. | | Nn OTTER 


Tacitus, in ſpeaking of men called to 
government employments, takes care to 
ſay, He vas neither ſuperior nor unequal to 
public affairs. The reſult is, that there" 
is a degree of talents very ſuperior to pub- 
-liobuſineſs, properly ſo called. There are 
men of wit, ſays Swift, who are commonly 
looked upon as incapable of buſineſs, and 
who are really above it. A fiery and ge- 
nerous ſteed may carry a pack · ſaddle, but 
| be is too good to be put to this employ.” 
1 The 
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The difference of rewards, ' the nature 
of government, the intrigue of: courts, 
and the narrow ſphere of affairs are in 
general the cauſes which render great men- - 
of every kind more rare among the mo- 

derns. Wit and genius are ſometimes diſ- 
advantageous to thoſe who. poſſeſs them. 
They inſpire tormenting inclinations and 
reſtleſs deſires, becauſe men have not an 
opportunity of acquiring the fame to which 
they aſpire. The mind ineffectually agi- 
tated 1s amuſed with vain glory, of which, 
at every moment, it N the inſuf- 
ficiency. 


The gift which particularly diſtinguiſhes 
man from beaſts, and by which he ſub- 
jugates his fellow citizens, the gift of 
ſpeech has not the leaſt influence in the 
greater part of modern governments. The 
field for talents is circumſcribed in ſome 
places. None but ſacred orators and ad- 
yocates general are permitted to diſplay 
the riches of their eloquence. The do- 
mination. of little ſocieties alſo contribute 
> b | to 
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to weaken the mind. They keep every 
one at a diſtance who announces a de- 
cided character, and are prodigal in their 
praiſes of men of mediocrity, whoſe ad- 
vancement they facilitate. A liſt of per- 
ſons preferred to great employments, by 
reaſon of their modeſt ns would be 


Jy ous. 
THE END... - 
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